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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


G. W. L. remarks, ‘‘ The interesting 
notices of the Letters of Horace Walpole 
to Sir Horace Mann, in the recent numbers 
of the new series of your valuable Maga- 
zine, induces me to inform you that I 
have a copy of the first edition of the 
Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, 
printed at Strawberry-hill, mpccivitt. 
On a fly-leaf, the Jatter has written ‘ To 
Sir Horace Mann, Bart. from the Au- 
thor ’—a small space intervening, ‘ To his 
Excellence Count Firmian, from his most 
humble and most obedient servant, Horace 
Mann.’ I have also a copy of ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Antiquities, or a Collection of 
Curious Papers, &c.’ 4to. Numbers I. and 
II. Strawberry-hill, printed by Thomas 
Kirgate, MpccLxx11. Ona fly-leaf, ‘ This 
was presented to me by the late Earl of 
Orford. There were no more numbers 
printed than the two here given.—Mark 
Nos.e.’ 

‘* And now, to refer to Mr. Martin’s 
plate of the fac-simile of the binding of 
the copy De Antiquitate Ecclesize Britan- 
nice. I have a beautiful small cabinet, 
formerly belonging to a lady, who set a 
high value on it, it having been a great 
many years in the same family. It has 
been preserved with such care, that the 
colours are nearly as rich and vivid as 
when first worked. It is evidently a 
similar specimen with that in the engray- 
ing, and the figures are equal, if not su- 
perior, to those in the print. The fol- 
lowing description was.on a paper within: 
—‘ On the top, on one side of a dessert 
table, sits a gentleman wearing the red 
ribband, having on a high-crowned hat 
with a feather in it. Opposite to him is 
a lady handsomely dressed. The gentle- 
man is holding up a glass of wine. On 
the front is a buck—at the back a leopard ; 
on one side a lion—the opposite an uni- 
corn ; a variety of butterflies, flowers, &c. 
all embroidered on white satin ; and looks 
amazingly fresh, considering the number 
of years it has been done. The height 
6 inches, the breadth 7, and it stands on 
four small legs, which once resembled sil- 
ver. The inside contains a mirror, ink- 
stand, two private drawers, &c.’ The 
cabinet is richly ornamented with silver 
thread or lace, and the edges of the 
drawers &c. inside, are covered with silver 
paper.”’ 

Our correspondents, Mr. M1tner and 
ONE OF THE SCEPTICs, must permit us 
to defer the discussion of the power of the 
Bow to another number. 

I. inquires in what part of Cheshire 
Lilley Hall is situated. 


Sir CHar_es MorGAn, 1628.—WILL oF 
Sir Tuomas MorGan, 1585. 

a. writes, ‘‘ I have only recently ob- 
served in your number of November, 1832, 
the query addressed to me by your cor- 
respondent A. D. in reference to my me- 
moir of Sir Henry Morgan, the Buc- 
caneer, given in your volume of the same 
year. I regret that I am unable to affiliate 
the Sir Charles Morgan, ‘ that famous 
Colonell,’ of whom he is in pursuit, and 
whose daughter and heir he states to have 
married Walter Strickland. In the lists 
of knights, I cannot find mention of Sir 
Charles, neither does his will appear to 
have been recorded in the Prerogative 
Court. All I know of his history is from 
Clarendon, and other writers, who describe 
his exploits in defending the town of 
Stoad, on the Elbe, in 1628. There 
was a Sir Thomas Morgan, a colonel, and 
emphatically designated as ‘‘ the War- 
rior;’’ but he died in 1595. From his 
will, it would appear that he married in 
the Low Countries, as he calls his wife 
Dame Anna de’ Merode. The other per- 
sons named by him (and his testamentary 
dispositions are curious) are as follow: 
His daughter Anna Morgan, and sons 
Morrice and Edward. To the latter, he 
bequeaths his sorrell gelding, 15/., and 
also his short shaggy cloak; to Lord 
Essex, his best rapier and dagger ; to Lord 
Pembroke’s son, the Lord Herbert, his 
best petternal, with a key, flask, and 
touch box ;—to the Lord Chamberlain, 
his gray hobbie. He also mentions his 
cousin Proger, and bequeaths his gilt ar- 
mour to his nephew, Sir Matthew Mor- 
gan, Knt.—this Sir Matthew was of Pen- 
karne in Monmouthshire. I have ex- 
tended my observations to the history of 
Sir Thomas, from the ci»cumstance of his 
coat armour being nearly similar to that 
of the Buccaneer, as described in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1832, and the 
mention there made of Penkarne.—‘‘ A 
close examination of what are called the 
Protheroe Manuscripts, at the Heralds’ 
College, might possibly conduct A. D. to 
the object of his inquiries.’’ 

J. B. remarks, ‘‘ The Author of the 
book intitled ‘The Lord High Steward of 
England,’ (March, p. 269), was Sam- 
broke Nicholas Russell, A.M., of whom 
see ‘ Nichols’s Illustrations of Literature,’ 
Ill. 747.” 

The silver coin described by M. is 
most probably a cast made from a mould 
of the large brass of Caligula. We have 
seen many Neros cast in this manner. 
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CONVERSATIONS OF LORD BYRON, BY THE COUNTESS OF 
BLESSINGTON. 


Enoveu, we think, and more than enough, has been said and written on 
two subjects connected with Lord Byron, his Poetry and his Life. With 
regard to the latter, great and indisputable as were its errors, still they 
are not to pass without censure, who have made those errors public, and 
given a willing notoriety to his follies and crimes, in order to feed the crav- 
ings of their own vanity, or to satisfy feelings still more sordid and de- 
spicable. In the present day, if the public will but pay the biographer his 
price, he will show them not only into the parlour and the study, but into 
the inmost recesses—the domestic sanctuary—and amid the affrighted and 
blushing Penates of the household. That, at one time of his life, Lord Byron 
avowed his libertinage, and rebellion against the decorum of moral life ; 
his contempt of the opinions of his fellows, his disdain of their judgments ; 
and that he carried these his melancholy and mistaken sentiments into . 
practise, all must reluctantly own ; his friends and admirers deeply grieved 
at his aberrations, and Society frowned as it witnessed the degradation of 
rank and genius ; but still we must say, that all did not follow the golden 
rule of morality that even the Christian might admire and practise, “ Hate 
the sin, but pity the sinner.” Goodness, and religion, and morality forbid 
that we should wish to throw a veil of excuse over those indecencies which 
so long agitated the minds and alienated the affections of those who would 
have paid a glad homage to his exalted genius ; but let the voice of justice 
add, that at least the Biographer and the Associate, who were privileged 
to enter into the secrets of the Symposium and the Harem, have to answer 
to the public for having admitted them voluntarily to a sight of the loath- 
some and revolting orgies ; and has not the Public to blame itself, for having 
suffered a prurient and unhallowed curiosity to disrobe what was surely 
owing to its own dignity and sense of moral purity to conceal? We can 
only answer for ourselves, and honestly say, that we should not have been 
acquainted with the impurities and indiscretions of Lord Byron's Life, had 
it not been for the communicative pages of Mr. Moore. We heard indeed 
rumours and unhappy reports ; and sad mementos reached us, that ano- 
ther “ star of the morning” had fallen ; that another child of genius had 
perished ; that the highest intellect had been dragged down by the fleshly 
and the sensual ; that the distempered mind and debased spirit had gone 
astray ; and we believed that we soon read in his Poetry proofs that con- 
firmed us in our opinion that, as the heart is debased, the mind, and soul, 
and spirit sink with it. But still the nauseating details were spared us. 
We cared not to know how “the mighty fell’: we wished not to analyse 
the motives, to watch the debasing progress, to dissect the decomposing 
mind, or to behold the fallen Samson in the lap of the harlot Dalilah. It 
was more than the old and unhappy history of Burns over again. Lord Byron 
left England ; left it never to return. He did not afterwards violate the 
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sanctity of its domestic morals ; he did not, after he left it, do as some he 
left behind did, “ hold up'a torch to show his shame the more.’ Whatever 
his life was,—wretched, debased, and miserable as we grant it to be, and as 
he found it—for we said from the first, what we believe some passage, either 
of his own letters, or some inference of one of his biographers, advances, 
that he sought the shores of Greece partly to free himself from the ties 
now grown wearisome to him, that held him in this debasing thraldom on 
the enervating shores of Italy—yet the deeds of darkness, if such they 
were, were hidden from English eyes; they were shrouded in the forests 
of Ravenna, or they were concealed in the marshes of Venice. When he 
said that he wished to forget England and the English,—the English had 
nothing more to do with him ; he was to them as a stranger and an alien. 
If, therefore, the example of this ill-fated and highly-gifted son of genius 
should act not as a warning beacon, but as a false and flattering light, that 
appears only to mislead and to betray ; we must say that the friends and 
biographers of the Poet must be content deeply to share the blame, and to 
take their portion of the guilt. Perhaps they may say that they had 
contending difficulties through which they were to find their way ; that 
the irregularities of the Poet's life were so mixed up with the “ fiery out- 
breaks” of his genius, that, had they concealed or passed over the one, 
they must of necessity have dimmed or extinguished the other, It may be 
so : his Jetters may be cited as proofs : but surely it was their duty to make 
the better choice ; to rejeet the corn, if they could only take it together 
with the poisonous weed ; and rather to leave curiosity ungratified, than to 
risk a contamination of the moral and virtuous mind. We say this in no 
excuse for Lord Byron, for we know that he meant to have indalged the 
public with his full, candid, and authentic memoirs; but the memoirs for- 
tunately did not appear, and are buried, we hope for ever, in the chaste 
bosom of Lady Burghersh: but the biography did, and we much fear that 
though the rank voluptuousness of its scenes, and the bold, licentious 
amours depicted in it, may have disgusted many persons of morals not over 
strict, and even alarmed the timid with the open account of their licen- 
tiousness, yet it is impossible to say how far the voice of the Syren has not 
reached the hearts of the young, the sensitive, and the impassioned ; how 
many, without his genius, have been willing to conceal themselves under 
its shadow ; and what impure and destructive associations may not de- 
scend from generation to generation, of the tender and susceptible, when 
they read the account of the shameless and unhallowed amours, which 
might make the waters of the Adriatic blush, and have evoked an indig- 
nant groan, from the pure and severe Spirit that lay entombed in the 
forest of Ravenna, We wish not to be mistaken: we neither desire to 
palliate errors, nor to point the finger of scorn at them. Ours is the voice 
of sorrow and lament—of deep sorrow and heart-springing lament—to feel 
that so much genius, such high intellect, such rich endowments, were 
bestowed in vain ; for in vain are all the costliest gifts of Heaven bestow- 
ed, if they answer not the purpose which Heaven intended. More deeply 
we sorrow to think that the soul, ever more precious than the intellect, 
came not forth purged and pure out of the furnace of earthly passions. Yet 
God will judge ; it is for man to feel and to fear. Something even Lord 
Byron may say: he may allege the fiery temper of his nature—his early 
wayward passions unchecked, his mind undisciplined, his imperfect educa- 
tion—his fond but failing parent—his lack of discipline, his uncontrolled 
youth—the ardent temperament of poetic genius—the fascinations of rank 
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and fashion, and the allurements of a flattering and admiring world—the 
temptations of titled beauty, the voice of the syren ;—then the disap- 
pointment of blasted hopes—the unequal struggle of duty and evil ha- 
bits—the consequences of long and headstrong imprudence—the scorn 
and triumph of the malignant, the envious, and the weak—the alienation 
of the good—the sorrow and despondence of the affectionate and attached 
—the daring defiance to society—the defeat—the flight—the rancour and 
the revenge. Of the poetry of Lord Byron, it is quite enough to say, if the 
inspiration of his Muse be ever held in question, that it retains the hold it 
originally made on the public mind. Lord Byron lived among great Poets, 
and he remains as one of them. If it should be asserted that his popula- 
rity will be transient, and his name early forgotten, so it may be predicated 
equally of any other poet of the present day. But we think he rather rises 
than falls, at least we can perceive no visible symptoms of decay what- 
ever ; so imperfect are judgments, so mixed are human opinions, so fickle 
are tastes, so strong are rivalries, and jealousies, and conflicting interests, 
that time can alone impartially decide upon what is truly excellent. One 
would think that in an age of cultivated taste, having examples of excellence 
before them, it would be an easy task to sift the good from the evil, and at 
once set the seal of approbation on the productions of genius. But we must 
consider how few are the real judges, and that the judges of Parnassus, un- 
like their brethren of the King’s Bench, are not sworn to impartiality in their 
great office. It has been said, we do not know how truly, that the Edinburgh 
Review kept Wordsworth poor for years. It has been said, we cannot ayouch 
for the truth of the tale, that the Reviewer of that eminent Poet, while he 
ridiculed and degraded him in writing, praised, read, and enjoyed his poetry 
in private. We know how all the Lake School, indiscriminately, was laughed 
at and condemned ; but we know too, how, like the Cygnet of its own wa- 
ters, it rose triumphant over all attacks, and saw its enemies joining, though 
late, in its triumph. We know learned Oxford Professors, and those now 
Bishops, who absolutely despised and sneered at Wordsworth's poetry. 
The Bishop of Down and Connor* wrote some foolish verses against it. 
Coleridge's Christabel was as a “ fool’s bauble’ for any child to play with. 
What a difference in those rash judgments have a few years made! Why? 
—Because the impetus and effect of party feeling has ceased, and left the un- 
biased judgment to declare its conviction. Scott was pronounced the great- 
est living poet of Britain :—Where is he now ? and what comparison bear 
his spirited and picturesque melodrames, to the depth, the power, and the 
poetic wisdom of some of his cotemporaries? Darwin was once a poet 
exceedingly popular and admired ; and now seldom heard of, and never 
read, The causes of his popularity, and its decline as rapid as its growth, 
it would not be difficult to assign, but it is beyond our present view. All, 
therefore, we mean to allege is, that we believe Lord Byron's poetry to be 
as much in the favour of men as it ever was, barring that froth and foamy 
curl which rise with the first breath of public applause, and are soon blown 
away ; and we can say no more of any other contemporary poet. What he 
excels in is, a bold delineation of character, a powerful description of pas- 
sion—a vivid, graphic expression—strong lights and shadows—rich veins of 
of nature, and often the noble and inspired inventions (if such they may be 





* Let the matter be fairly judged: read Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Sonnets, and 
those of the Bishop, and judge! A fairer trial between the accuser and the accused 
could not be: the Bishop descended from his tribunal as a critic, to enter the arena 
as a poet. 
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called) of genius. His main fault is his perpetual strain and effort for effect; 
his unwillingness to fall back into repose, and await fresh opportunities of 
exertion. All is too laboured, and wrought up, and impassioned. There 
is no poetical perspective in his mind. Every thing is either exaggerated, 
or is brought to the very brink of the extreme. Nature is abandoned for 
ideal models. His poems, like the pictures of the great Mantuan artist, are 
a conflict of gigantic passions. He has much of the fertility of Ovid's ge- 
nius, and much of its lavish incorrectness. His poems are fine in parts, in 
passages, but always defective in the whole ; because all is sacrificed to 
particular effect. ‘There is also an occasional carelessness, a ruggedness, 
and want of harmony in his versification, which is very displeasing : this 
arises from the same cause. Ifa word was emphatic, or an expression was 
bold and decisive, the flow and measure of the verse, and perhaps even 
the construction of the sentence, was sacrificed to preserve it. Such ap- 
pear to us to have been his faults :—but of his poetic genius, though often 
distorted and misapplied, no candid or enlightened lover of poetry can for 
a moment doubt. 

But we have too long strayed away from the immediate subject of our 
consideration, which was to give our readers some account of the conver- 
sational talents and opinions of Lord Byron, as exhibited by Lady Bles- 
sington. 

Of course, like all other ladies, she commences with a description of the 
person of her hero. His teeth are white, his hair brown, and possessing 
the true chivalric curl, and his mouth has a most engaging smile ; while his 
Foot is really very well, if he would but think so : she thinks him very gen- 
tlemanly, notwithstanding that his clothes are so badly made. But what 
most surprises her Ladyship is, not to find him, the superb, sarcastic, 
lofty, melancholy, Werter-faced hero, that she had anticipated, and that he 
had so often described. She had filled her brain with anticipations of 
meeting Lara, and Manfred, and Childe Harold, and, for what we know, 
**Cain” himself, ix propria persona, and great was her disappointment in 
seeing only Lord Byron. To it the friends sat, and the first morning they 
pinioned and dissected a considerable number of their friends and acquaint- 
ance, After a preliminary attack on a Mr. sthe first grand immolation 
is that of Lady H—ll—d. Good souls ! they felt for his Lordship’s domes- 
tic thraldom, with sensations somewhat akin to contempt ; and then Miladi, 
how admirably she has managed in an age of cant, and “‘ when virtue is the 
order of the day, without any resemblance of it,” to get herself into society. 
And then she passes for being very clever, but this the noble Lord never 
could discover ; and at last, she is dismissed in a most uncourteous manner ; 
while Lady Blessington, in the innocence of her heart, expresses her surprise 
at the Poet's talking of his ci-devant friends as he did; but he begs her 
not to think the worse of him: and so the interview, which consisted of 
two hours, ended ; and about a dozen slaughtered reputations were left on 
the field of battle. 

Lady B. found Lord Byron’s flippancy wore off in a ¢éte-d-téte, and he 
became sententious, affected a Johnsonian tone, thought aloud, and, like 
ancient Pistol, spoke moralities and maxims. Of Mad. de Staél he thus 
gave his opinion. 

‘Mad. de Stael was the cleverest, though not the most agreeable woman he had 
ever known. ‘ She declaimed to you, instead of conversing with you,’ said he, ‘ never 
pausing except to take breath; and, if during that interval, arejoinder was put in, it 
was evident that she did not attend to it, as she resumed the thread of her discourse 
as if she thought it had not been tnterrupted.’ This observation, her Ladyship re- 
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marks, from Lord Byron was amusing enough, as we had all made the same observa- 
tiononhim. ‘ M. de Stael,’ he continued, ‘ was very eloquent when her imagination 
warmed, and a very little excited it. Her powers of imagination were much stronger 
than her reasoning ones, perhaps owing to their being more frequently exercised. Her 
language was recondite but redundant ; and, though always flowery and often brilliant, 
there was an obscurity that left the impression that she did not perfectly understand 
what she endeavoured to render intelligible to others. She was always losing herself 
in philosophical disquisitions ; and when once she got entangled in the mazes of the 
labyrinth of metaphysics, she had no clue by which she could guide her path; the 
imagination that led her into difficulties, could not get her out of them. The want of 
a mathematical education, which might have served as a ballast to steady and help 
her into the port of reason, was always visible; and, though she had great tact in 
concealing her defeat, and covering a retreat, a tolerable logician must always have 
discovered the scrapes she got into. Poor dear Mad. de Stael! I shall never forget 
seeing her one day at table, with a large party, when the dusk of her corset forced its 
way through the top of thecorset, and would not descend, though pushed by ali the force 
of both hands of the wearer, who became crimson from the operation. After fruitless 
efforts, she turned in despair to the valet de chambre behind her chair, and requested 
him to draw it out, which could only be done by his passing his hand from behind over 
her shoulder, and across her chest, when with a desperate effort he unsheathed the 
busk. Had you seen the faces of some of the English ladies of the party, you would 
have been, like me, almost convulsed ; while Madame remained perfectly unconscious 
that she had committed any solecism on Ja decence Anglaise. Poor Mad. de Stael 
verified the truth of these lines : 
Qui de son sexe n’a pas l’esprit, 
De son sexe a tout le malheur. 

She thought like a man, but alas! she felt like a woman; as witness the episode in 
her life with Monsieur Rocca, which she dared not avow (I mean her marriage with 
him), because she was more jealous of her reputation as a writer than a woman, and 
then the foiblesse de ceur, this alliance proved she had not courage to affiche,’’ &c. 


The following account of his moral lecture to this accomplished and vir- 
tuous lady is amusing : 


‘He once told Mad. de Stael that her novels of Delphine and Corinne Were very 
dangerous productions to be put into the heads of young women. I asked him how 
she received this piece of candour. ‘ Oh! just as all such candid avowals are received ; 
she never forgave me for it. She endeavoured to prove to me ‘au contraire,’ the 
tendencies of both her novels were supereminently moral. I begged that we might 
not enter on Delphine, as that was ‘ hors de question’ (she was furious at this) ; but 
that all the moral world thought that her representing all the virtuous characters in Co- 
rinne as being dull, commonplace, and tedious, was a most insidious blow aimed at 
virtue, and calculated to throw it into the shade. She was so excited and impatient 
to attempt a refutation, that it was only by my volubility that I could keep her silent. 
She interrupted me every moment by gesticulating, exclaiming ‘ Quel idée ! Mon Dieu ! 
Ecoutez donc! Vous m’impatientez’ ; but I continued, saying how dangerous it was 
to inculcate the belief that talent, genius, acquirements, and accomplishments, such 
as Corinne was represented to possess, could not preserve a woman from becoming a 
victim to an unrequited passion ; and that reason, absence, and female friends were 
unavailing. I told her that Corinne would be considered, if not cited, as an excuse 
for violent passions by all young ladies with imaginations ewalté, and that she had much 
to answer for. Had you seen her! I now wonder how I had courage to go on: but 
I was in one of my humours, and had heard of her commenting on me one day, so I 
determined to pay her off. She told me that I, above all people, was the last person 
that ought to talk of morals, as nobody had done more to deteriorate them. I looked 
innocent ; and added I was willing to plead guilty of having sometimes represented 
vice under alluring forms, but so it was generally in the world ; therefore it was neces- 
sary to paint it so: but that I never represented virtue under the sombre and disgust- 
ing stupor of dullness, severity, and ennui; and that I always took care to represent 
the votaries of vice themselves as unhappy, and entailing unhappiness on those that 
loved them : so that my moral was unexceptionable. She was perfectly outrageous, 
and the more so, as I appeared calm and in earnest, though I assure you it required 
an effort, as I was ready to laugh outright at the idea that I, who at that period was 
considered as the most mauvais sujet of the day, should give Mad. de Stael a lecture 
on morals; and I know that this added to her rage. I also know that she never dared 
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to avow that I had taken such a liberty. She was, notwifhstanding her little defects, a 
fine creature, with great talents and many noble qualities, and had a simplicity quite 
extraordinary, which led her to believe every thing people told her, and consequently 
to be continually hoaxed, of which I saw such proofs in London.”’ 

As their acquaintance ripens, Lord Byron’s character becomes more de- 
veloped to her Ladyship’s mental optics. She finds him very supersti- 
tious, and believing in the appearance of poor Shelley’s ghost. He takes 
up also “ the gentlemanly vice of avarice,”’ and calls money wisdom, power, 
and knowledge ; and he despises works of art, and all connoisseurship, 
and taste, and verti: ; music he did not understand, but perfumes made 
him sentimental. He talks about his wife, and expects sympathy ; but 
Lady Blessington discovers at last, that he never could have been a bril- 
liant person in society, that he has none of the small change that passes 
current, and that all his gold is in ingots. 

We next meet with an account of Lady (who, we suppose, is Lady 
Jersey) and her beautiful cream-coloured complexion and raven hair. 

‘« She once complained to me of the fatigue of literary occupations, and I, 
in terror, expected her ladyship to propose reading me an epic poem, or tragedy, 
or at least a novel of her composition, when lo! she displayed to me a very richly 
bound album, half filled with printed extracts out of the newspapers and magazines ; 
and I, happy at being let off so easily, sincerely agreed with her that literature was 
very tiresome. I understand that she has now advanced with the march of intellect, 
and got an album filled with MS. poetry, to which all of us of the craft have contri- 
buted. I was the first; Moore wrote something, which was like all that he writes, very 
sparkling and terse; but he got dissatisfied with the faint praise it met with from 
Milord before Miladi saw the verses, and destroyed the effusion.”’ 





With regard to English society, after a few remarks on “ les dames a-la- 
mode,” the “ rdle of fashion par préférence,” and “les usages du monde,” 
and “ les bienseances,” and a great deal more of “ brusquerie and legér- 
eté,” and “ espeiglerie et politesse,” Milord continues : 


‘¢'M. de Stael was forcibly struck by the factitious tone of the best society in Lon- 
don, and wished very much to have an opportunity of judging of that of the second 
class. In England the raw material is generally good, it is the over-dressing that 
injures it; and as the class she wished to study are well educated, and have all the 
refinement of civilization, without its corruption, she would have carried away a fa- 
vourable impression. 

“* Lord Grey and his family were the personification of his beau ideal of perfection, 
as I must say they are of mine ; and might serve as the finest specimens of the pure 
English patrician breed, of which so few remain. His uncompromising and uncom- 
promised dignity, founded on self-fespect, and accompanied by that certain proof of 
superiority, simplicity of manner, and freedom from affectation; with her mild and 
matron graces, her whole life offering a model to wives and mothers :—really they are 
people to be proud of, and a few such would reconcile one to one’s species.” 


This is capital: It is the portrait of Anaxagoras traced by Pericles. 
Of the equestrian costume of Lord Byron, the following account is given. 


‘* His horse was literally covered with various trappings, in the way of cavasons, 
martingales, and Heaven knows how many other unknown inventions! The saddle 
was @ la hussard, with holsters, in which he always carried pistols. His dress con- 
sisted of a nankeen jacket and trowsers, which appeared to have shrunk from wash- 
ing; the jacket embroidered of the same colour, and with three rows of buttons ; 
the waist very short, the back very narrow, and the sleeves set in as they used to be 
ten or fifteen years before ; a black stock, very narrow, a dark blue velvet cap, with a 
shade, and a very rich gold band, and a large gold tassell at the crown; nankeen 
gaiters, and a pair of blue spectacles, completed his costume, which was any thing but 
becoming. He did not ride well, which surprised us, as from the frequent allusions 
to horsemanship in his works, we expected to find him almost a Nimrod. When his 
horse made a false step he seemed discomposed, and when we came to any bad part of 
the road, he immediately checked his course, and walked his horse very slowly, though 
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there was nothing even to make a lady nervous; and during our ride the conversation 
turned on our mutual friends and acquaintances in England. Talking of two of 
them [quere T. Moore, and Hobhouse ?] for one of whom he professed a great regard, 
he declared, laughingly, that they had saved him from suicide. Seeing me look grave, 
he added, ‘ It is a fact, I assure you. I should certainly have destroyed myself, but I 
essed that and ——- would write my life, and with this fear before my eyes, I 
ave lived on. I know so well the sort of things they would write of me—the ex- 
cuses, lame as myself, they would offer for my delinquencies, while they were unne- 
cessarily exposing them; and all this done with the avowed intention of justifying 
what, God help me! cannot be justified, my wnpoetical reputation, with which the 
, world can have nothing to do. One of my friends would dip his pen in clarified 
honey and the other in vinegar, to describe my manifold transgressions ; and, as I 
do not wish my poor fame to be either preserved or pickled, I have lived on, and 
written my memoirs, where facts will speak for themselves, without the editorial 
candour of excuses,—such as—We cannot excuse ¢his unhappy error, or defend that 
impropriety. I have written my memoirs,’ he said, ‘ to save the necessity of their 
being written by my friends, and only have to hope that they will not add notes.’ I 
[says Lady B. who seems to have pretty well understood her new acquaintance] re- 
marked, with a smile, that at all events he anticipated his friends, by saying before- 
hand as many ill-natured things of them as they could possibly write of him. He 
laughed, and said, ‘ Depend on it we are equal! Poets have no friends. On the old 
principle that union gives force, we sometimes agree to have a violent friendship for 
each other. We dedicate, we bepraise, we write pretty letters ; but we do not deceive 
each other. In short, we ion you pretty ladies, when some half-dozen of the 
fairest of you profess to love each other mightily, correspond so sweetly, call each 
other by such pretty epithets, and laugh in your hearts at those who are taken in by 
such appearances.’ ’’ 





Lord Byron now was petted, and grew familiar, and ran about the house, 
and talked of Sir Walter Scott, and of the Countess Guiccioli, and lauded 
the delicacy and disinterestedness of that Lady and her relatives ; and said 
she had sacrificed every thing to him, and that he felt the highest esteem 
for her ; and that she did not like his Don Juan, and was very moral ; and 
so impressed was Lady B. with the account of the lady, and the noble 
sentiments of her cavalier, that she was persuaded this was his last and 
permanent attachment : at the same time, Lady B. owns that it was rather 
difficult to tell when the noble Lord was mystifying his audience. How- 
ever, they all grew excessively romantic and sentimental after dinner, and 
went out into the balcony ; where Lord Byron made the following moon- 
light apostrophe, which we think we must have read often before in 
some of the productions that came from the Minerva Press, and noted for 
its originality and feeling. 

** ¢ Look,’ he cried, ‘ at that forest of masts now before us! From what remote 
parts of the world do they come? Over how many waves have they not passed, and 
how many tempests have they not borne, and what dangers have they not been ex- 
posed to? How many hearts and tender thoughts follow them? Mothers, wives, 
sisters, and sweethearts, who perhaps at this hour are offering up prayers for their 


safety.’’ 


Good, my Lord! this is very moving, especially as it was uttered with 
a melancholy moonlight smile. 

It must be apparent, we think, that Lord Byron could talk with delight 
only of himself ; that his conversation was not such as would be long very 
interesting ; that his poetry and his person, and iis amours, and his indis- 
cretions, and his loves, and his hatreds, and his Manfreds and Juans, oc- 
cupied all his mind. We do not know how the fair sex will approve what 
he says of poets’ marriages, “‘ That it is as though the creatures of another 
sphere, not subject to the lot of mortality, formed a factitious alliance 
with the creations of the earth; and being exempt from its sufferings, 
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turned their thoughts to brighter regions, leaving the partners of their 
earthly existence to suffer alone.” And so we will drop any further per- 
sonal history, and give his lordship’s opinions and characters of his literary 
friends. 

‘He spoke in high terms of commendation of Hope’s Anastasius ; said that he 
wept bitterly over many pages of it, and for two reasons,—first that he had not written 
it, and that Hope had; for that it was necessary to like a man extremely to pardon 
his writing such a book. A book, as he said, excelling all recent productions, as 
much in wit and talent as in true pathos. He added, that he would have given his 
two most approved poems to have been the author of Anastatius. From Anastatius 
he wandered to the works of Mr. Galt, praised the Annals of the Parish very highly, 
as also the Entail, some scenes of which, he said, had affected him very much. ‘ The 
characters in Galt’s novels, have an idendity,’ added Byron, ‘that reminds me of 
Wilkie’s pictures.’ As a woman I felt proud of the homage he paid to the genius of 
Mrs. Hemans ; and as a passionate admirer of her poetry, I felt flattered at finding 
that Lord Byron fully sympathized with my admiration. He has, or at least ex- 
presses, a strong dislike to the Lake School of Poets, never mentioning them except 
in ridicule, and he and I nearly quarrelled to-day because I defended poor Keats.’’ 


We have little to remark on the above passage. In the high praise of 
Anastasius we most cheerfully join, and we think there is only one fault 
belonging to the work, that is, that the mind is fatigued by the incessant 
and varied demands on it. We feel as when pleasure approaches the 
verge of pain. There is no tranquillity, no cessation from an endless and 
ever-moving circle of wit and humour, and sagacity and sarcasm, and ad- 
venture ; of fraud, and oppression and insult, and perfidy, luxury and 
misery, all embodied to the life, and enriched and diversified with all the 
peculiarities of individual character. We remember, the effect to us was 
like being whirled about the globe in a post-chaise and four, as fast as the 
horses could go, never stopping to change, or getting out to stretch 
one’s legs. We would have given the world for an hour’s repose. Of Mrs. 
Hemans we are sorry to say we know but little, but gallantry commands 
us to subscribe to the dictum of the noble Bard. That poor Keats was a 
man of truly poetic mind, every intelligent and impartial person must 
surely own. Let St. Agnes Eve and Hyperion speak for him. As for Lord 
Byron's sweeping censure of the Lake School of Poetry, it reflects deeply 
either on his temper or his taste. We leave his admirers to choose which 
is to blame. The Lake School (as it is absurdly called) consists of Cole- 
ridge, whom Lord Byron has lauded to the skies ; of Wordsworth, whom 
he admired ; and Southey, whom he personally detested, and whom he 
persecuted with the dullest and most detestable ribaldry. To the Lake 
School, so vilified, we owe Christabel and Genevieve, and the Auncient 
Mariner ; from the same school we have Thalaba, “that wild and won- 
derous song,’ and Madoc, and the Curse of Kehama; and to the Lake 
School we owe the Excursion, the verse of which, the Laureate says, 
exceeds even the verse of Milton; and the White Doe, the beauties of 
which Mackintosh stepped aside in his History of England to praise ; and 
Sonnets that have no peer or rival in the English language, except when 
Milton himself blew the trump. Such is the Lake School, which the 
author of Don Juan despised ; but which, had he approached it with a 
spirit of candour and truth, would have afforded him much instruction 
that he stood sorely in need of. 

Of Shelley, in the following account of his noble friend and sacrificator, 
there is much that is true. 


(ee You should have known Shelley,’ said Byron, ‘to feel how much I must re- 
gret him. He was the most gentle, most amiable, and best informed person I ever 
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met ; full of delicacy, disinterested beyond all other men, and possessing a degree of 
genius, joined to a simplicity as rare as it is admirable. He had formed to himself a 
beau ideal of all that is fine, high-minded, and noble, and he acted up to this ideal, 
even to the letter. He had a most brilliant imagination, but a total want of worldly 
wisdom. I have seen nothing like him, and never shall again, I am certain. I never 
can forget the night when his poor wife rushed into my room at Pisa, with a face 
pale as marble, and terror impressed on her brow, demanding, with all the tragic im- 
petuosity of grief and alarm, where was her husband? Vain were all our efforts to 
calm her ; a desperate sort of courage seemed to give her energy to confront the hor- 
rible truth* that awaited her; it was the courage of despair. I have seen nothing in 
tragedy on the stage so powerful, so affecting, as her appearance, and it often presents 
itself to my memory. I knew nothing of the catastrophe, but the vividness of her 
terror communicated itself to me, and I feared the worst, which fears were, alas! too 
vividly realized.’ ”’ 

Of Byron's attachment to Mr. Leigh Hunt, Lady Blessington does not 
seem to have formed any very exalted notion. “ I can perceive,” she says, 
“ that he wishes Mr. Hunt and his family away ;’’ in fact, he owned to her, 
that “ they were more formed to be friends at a distance than near.” 
Mr. Hunt has since this time duly revenged the slight, and given the 
cheeks of the dead lion the impression of his hoof. ‘ He talked in terms of 
high commendation of the talents and acquirements of Mr. Hobhouse ; but 
a latent sentiment of pique was visible in his manner, from the idea he ap- 
peared to entertain that Mr. Hobhouse had undervalued him. All that he 
has told me of the frankness and unbending honesty of Mr. Hobhouse’s 
character, has given me a most favourable impression of that gentleman.” 

As confidence increased, and as Lady Blessington’s rides with the Poet 
became more frequent, (where was Lord Blessington all this time ?) he at 
length gave her some verses he had written on hearing of his lady’s illness, 
in which he had the audacity (for after Dr. Lushington’s letter it could be 


nothing else) to call her : 

The moral Clytemnestra of thy Lord : 

Who hewed down with an unsuspected sword 

Fame, peace, and hope, and all the better life. 
Which, but for this cold treason of thy heart, 

Might still have risen from out the grave of strife, 
And found a nobler duty than to part. 

But of thy virtues didst thou make a vice, 

Trafficking with them in a purpose cold 

For present anger and for future gold, 
And buying others’ grief at any price. 

And thus once entered into crooked ways, &c. 


We really think the unblushing impudent effrontery of these verses 
to be without parallel. No wonder Lady Blessington reasoned with 
him: she admitted that sorrow drove him into degrading liaisons (a 
new effect, by the bye, of sorrow). She referred not to his attachment to 
the Countess Guiccioli, because at least it was of a pure nature ; (excellent !) 
but she said (and truly) that Lady Byron was more to be pitied than he ! 


‘“¢ He talked to-day of Sir Francis Burdett, of whose public and private character 
he entertains the most exalted opinion. He said, it was gratifying to behold in him 





* The writer of the present article well remembers the fatal storm that swallowed 
up that fatal and perfidious bark to which poor Shelley trusted. He was at the time 
travelling between Ferrara and Padua; and to this moment the gloom and blackness 
of the heavens to the west, the awful peals of thunder, and the coruscations of light- 
ning which broke from the surrounding darkness, are fresh in his memory. He took 
refuge in the house of Petrarch at Arcqua; and in that storm, on that very after- 
noon, all that was mortal of Shelley ceased to be, ‘‘ the Sea nymphs having rung his 
knell.’” When he was found, he had a volume of poor Keats’s poetry in his pocket. 
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the rare union of a heart and head that left nothing to be desired, and dwelt with evi- 
dent pride and pleasure, on the mental courage displayed by Sir Francis, in befriend- 
ing and supporting him when so many of his professed friends stood aloof.” 


In this eulogy we? most cordially join. If intelligence, great natural 
abilities, and various accomplishments and knowledge, united to a charm- 
ing simplicity of manners, and singleness and benevolence of heart, with 
an ardent love for his country, can endear a man to his fellow-citizens, 
and inspire them with respect, certainly Sir Francis Burdett is authorised 
to claim it. “ It is a pity, though,’ as Mr. Stephens says, “ that he is 
so indolent that he won't give a dinner,” and so indiscreet, as we say, as 
to be immured in the Tower.” 

Of Alfieri the Foet he frequently talked, and always with enthusiastic 
admiration. 


‘¢ He remarked on the similarity of their tastes and pursuits; their domesticating 
themselves with women of rank, their fondness for animals, and above all, for horses. 
Their liking to be surrounded by birds and pets of various descriptions, their pas- 
sionate love of liberty, habitual gloom, &c.; im short, he produces so many points of 
resemblance, that it leads one to suspect that he is a copy of an original he has long 
studied. He said, that when Alfieri was travelling in Italy, a very romantic, and as 
he called her, ¢éte montée Italian principessa, or duchessa, who had long been an 
enthusiastic admirer of his works, having heard that he was to pass within fifty miles 
of her residence, set off to encounter him, and having arrived at the inn where he 
sojourned, was shown into a room where she was told Alfieri was writing—she enters 
agitated and fatigued, sees a very good-looking man seated at a table, whom she con- 
cludes must be Alfieri, throws herself into his arms, and in broken words declares her 
admiration, and the distance she has come to declare it. In the midst of the lady’s 
impassioned speeches, Alfieri enters the room, casts a glance of surprise and hauteur 
at the pair, and lets fall some expression that discloses to the humbled principessa the 
shocking mistake she has made. The poor secretary (for such he was) is standing 
by the lady, while he declares his innocence, finding himself, he says, in the embrace 
of a lady, who never allowed. him even a moment to interrupt her, by the simple 
question of what she meant. Alfieri retired in offended dignity, shocked that any 
one could be mistaken for him, while the principessa had to retrace her steps, her 
enthusiasm somewhat cooled by the mistake and its consequences.”’ 


We must now draw to a conclusion of our present remarks, with laying 
before our readers a singularly interesting letter, addressed to Byron, 
which with much apparent emotion he showed to Lady Blessington, though 
of the soundness and sincerity of his religious faith we have not much 
hope, inasmuch as we find him informing his fair listener that a fine day, 
or a moonlight night, or any other fine object in the phenomena of Nature, 
excites strong feelings of religion. Now, as in Italy the days are uni- 
formly serene, the moonlight ever beautiful and brilliant, and the pheno- 
mena of nature very remarkable, we must conclude that his Lordship re- 
ceived the full benefits of these “‘ Sermons in trees, tongues in the running 
brooks,” and profited accordingly. But to return to the letter. 


‘“* My Lorp, Frome, Somerset, Nov. 21, 1821. 

“* More than two years since a lovely and beloved wife was taken from me, by lin- 
gering disease, after a very short union. She possessed unvarying gentleness and 
fortitude, and a piety so retiring as rarely to disclose itself in words, but so influential 
as to produce uniform benevolence of conduct. In the last hour of life, after a fare- 
well look on a lately born and only infant, for whom she had evinced inexpressible 
affection, her last whispers were, ‘God’s happiness, God’s happiness.’ Since the 
second anniversary of her decease, I have read some papers, which no one had seen 
during her life, and which contain her most secret thoughts. I am induced to com- 
municate to your Lordship a passage from these papers, which there is no doubt 
refers to yourself, as I have more than once heard the writer mention your agility 
on the rocks at Hastings. 
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‘Oh! my God, I take encouragement from the assurances of Thy Word, to pray 
to Thee in behalf of one for whom I have lately been much interested, May the per- 
son to whom I allude, (and who is now, I fear, as much distinguished for his neglect 
of Thee as for the transcendent talents Thou hast bestowed on him,) be awakened to 
a sense of his own danger, and led to seek that peace of mind in a proper sense 
of religion, which he has found this world’s enjoyment unable to procure. Do 
Thou grant that his future example may be productive of far more extensive bene- 
fit than his past conduct and writings have been of evil; and may the Sun of 
Righteousness, which we trust will at some future period rise on him, be light in 
proportion to the darkness of those clouds which guilt has raised around him ; and the 
balm which it bestows, healing and soothing in proportion to the keenness of that 
agony which the punishment of his vices has inflicted on him. May we hope that 
the sincerity of my own efforts for the attainment of holiness, and the approval of my 
own love to the great Author of Religion, will render this prayer, and any other for 
the welfare of mankind, more efficacious. Cheer me in the path of duty, but let me 
not forget, that while we are permitted to animate ourselves to exertion by every in- 
nocent motive, these are but the lesser streams, which may serve to increase the 
current ; but which, deprived of the grand fountain of good, (a deep conviction of 
inborn sin and firm belief in the efficacy of Christ’s death for the salvation of those 
who trust in him, and really wish to serve him,) would soon dry up, and leave us 
barren of every virtue as before.’’ 

Hastings, July 1814. 

“« There is nothing, my Lord, in this extract, which in a literary sense can at all in- 
terest you; but it may perhaps appear to you worthy of reflection, how deep and ex- 
pansive a concern for the happiness of others, the Christian faith can awaken in the 
midst of youth and prosperity. Here is nothing poetical and splendid, as in the 
expostulatory language of Mr. De la Montine; but here is the sublime, my Lord; for 
this intercession was offered on your account to the Supreme Source of Happiness. 
It sprang from a faith more confirmed than that of the French poet, and from a cha- 
rity which in combination with faith showed its power unimpaired amidst the lan- 
gour and pains of an approaching dissolution. I will hope that a prayer, which I am 
sure was deeply sincere, may not always be unavailing. 

‘Tt would add nothing, my Lord, to the fame with which your genius has sur- 
rounded you, for an unknown and obscure individual to express his admiration of it. 
TI had rather be numbered with those, who wish and pray that wisdom from above, 
and peace and joy, may calm such a mind. 

Joun SHEPPERD. 


We were in hopes, at first, from Lady Blessington’s description of the 
emotion with which the unhappy Poet showed her this letter, that he had 
taken it into serious keeping ; and in truth he did utter many a goodly 
sentiment, and wished all religious people were like Mrs. Shepperd, and 
that there would be fewer sceptics: but then he soon wanders away, 
and wishes for her portrait, and wonders whether she was very beautiful, 
as her husband calls her /ovely, and says that beauty and goodness were 
always associated in his mind, (what is to become of Mrs. H. More and 
Mrs, Fry ?) and an expression that looks out of the soul through the eyes ; 
and then both he and my Lady forget poor good Mrs. Shepperd, and 
wander off in their paradisaical dialogue about women’s faces being like 
April days, susceptible to change and variety, (what face is not?) and 
clouds, and showers, and sunshine. And then they discuss the beautiful 
Lady C (Charlemont ?) and the handsome Lady A. F- , and then 
Lord Byron said he once had thoughts of her as a wife, and that Moore 
recommended her, and that he could not be worse off than lhe was; and 
so on; and the letter from Frome was folded up and deposited safely in 
the drawer from which it was taken, and his Lordship and my Lady take 
their morning drive-——All this while, gentle and innocent reader, the 
Countess Guiccioli is occupying one wing of Lord Byron’s house, (the Casa 
Saluzzo,) and Mr. and Mrs. Hunt, and all the dear litde Hunts, the 
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other ; and Lord Blessington is probably kneeling in the Church of the 
Annunziata, or paying his adorations at the shrine of St. Francisco di 
Paolo, or riding—out of hearing-distance—contentedly, in the rear of the 


two noble interlocutors. 
(To be continued.) 





ICONES.—No. I. 


Mr. Ursan,—Addison has* remarked that “a reader seldom peruses a 
book with pleasure, till he knows whether the writer of it bea black or a 
fair man, of a mild or choleric disposition, married or a bachelor, with 
other particulars of the like nature.” If such curiosity exist with regard 
to the writer of a book, who may be, and commonly is, a very stupid 
fellow, how much greater must be the interest excited by individuals cele- 
brated for genius or rank, for military prowess, or other honourable dis- 
tinction ; men who have enlarged the sphere of human knowledge by their 
acuteness, or added to human happiness by their philanthropy. I have 
often noticed how little people in general seem to know of the persons and 
private manners of our celebrated men. Some of them, indeed, are familiar 
enough to us. Henry VIII. may be known even upon a sign-board, and 
Dr. Johnson might now-a-days pass along Fleet-street without fear of 
being mistaken for a watchman ; but there are few such exceptions to the 
general rule of ignorance. If you will, occasionally, grant me one or two 
of your pages, I will endeavour to do something towards remedying this 
defect. The two portraits I send you at this time, will inform your 
readers of the nature of my plan, and, if they and you give me encourage- 
ment, I shall continue my exhibition at intervals. 

It would encumber your pages, and have the appearance of an affecta- 
tion of research, were I to quote authorities ; but I hope it will be under- 
stood that I have authority for every particular I record. 

Yours, &c. Picror. 
I. 
HENRY VII. 
‘* Looks it not like the King ?’’—Shakspeare. 


There is a great deal of individual character in the majority of our 
English monarchs, but in no one of them is it more marked than in 
Henry VII. His peculiarities were, undoubtedly, affected in degree by 
the manners of the times in which he lived, by the elevated rank to 
which his fortune conducted him, and by the trying circumstances of his 
reign ; they were, nevertheless, the genuine produce of his nature, and 
would have been apparent in him, had he never occupied any other station 
in society than that which was his birthright. 

He was a good-looking man, somewhat above the common height, lean 
and spare in body, and with rather an unhealthy appearance. His face 
was long and thin ; his nose prominent and aquiline ; his eye-brows very 
small; his forehead high ; his teeth not united but apart ; his eyes grey ; 
his complexion fair; his hair ;lank and,thin ; and his whole appear- 
ance that of a much older man than he really was. His manners were 
gracious and condescending, but not kind or affable. When he spoke, his 
countenance generally bore a sinile, but it was without warmth. Morton 
and Bray were the counsellers who possessed the greatest influence over 
him, but they were never more than counsellors—personal friends he had 
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none. Quiet, sedate, and thoughtful, no man ever beheld in him the 
noisy and passionate vehemence of his successor; nor was it possible for 
him to attain to such familiarity as that which existed between Henry VIIF. 
and Wolsey, or More. He was naturally uncommunicative and suspicious ; 
the circumstances of his life increased these qualities, and rendered them 
almost necessary for his safety. A fugitive and a prisoner from his youth 
until the very time of his accession to the throne ;—bred up amongst con- 
spiracies of the Lancaster faction, and tormented afterwards by the plots 
of the Yorkists, his want of confidence became not merely justifiable but 
almost laudable. Putting trust in no one, no one put trust in him. 
Wrapped up in himself and his own thoughts, his speech was slow and 
deliberate, every sentence appearing to be the result of consideration. 
His communications were without candour, and his half-confidence pro- 
duced upon his hearers merely an unpleasant persuasion of his craftiness. 
A mystery hung around him, and even his constant smile was esteemed by 
those who knew him, to be nothing more than 


‘The seeming truth which cunning oft puts on 
T’ entrap the wisest.’’ 


He married unwillingly, from motives of policy, and the union, although 
it added greatly to the satisfaction of the nation and the security of his 
throne, brought him little happiness. His wife commanded the attach- 
ment of the people: she was fair, amiable, and affectionate, but the heart 
of her husband was beyond her reach. It is probable he had but little 
affection to bestow upon any one. 

The terrors of religion presented a subject upon which his gloomy imagi- 
nation was easily excitable, but its doctrines never possessed any real 
power over his conduct. In occasional fits of repentance, the sincerity of 
which ought not to be doubted, since they were usually accompanied by 
that which was to him the most painful of all sacrifices—a sacrifice of 
wealth, he endeavoured to make amends for his acts of injustice, meanly 
imagining that the Majesty of Heaven could be appeased, like himself, by 
a money payment to its ministers. 

As he advanced in years, his passion for accumulation got the better of 
all his feelings, and tyrannised over them in a manner which is, unfortu- 
nately, but too common. Not even his superstition could withstand his 
avarice, except, indeed, when he knew himself to be upon the brink of the 
grave, and then his liberality was unbounded. 

In his time the general practice was to appoint the Bishops to the 
poorest benefices at first, and translate them gradually from see to see, that 
the King might not lose his first-fruits. He would have canonised Henry 
VI. but sanctity was found to be costly, and his Holiness and the richest 
Sovereign in Europe parted like two chapmen in a market, each striving to 
drive a hard bargain,—they could not agree about the price. The English 
reformers had thus one Saint the less to pull down. 

In his conduct towards his people, he seemed rather like a watchman, 
whose business is to spy out defects, than a prince, who should reward as 
well as punish. His thoughts ran more upon persons than things, and it 
was his practice to keep secret note-books in which the qualities of those 
about him were written down. Here every man’s capabilities were regis- 
tered ; and if the employment of any one in the king's service became a 
question, the king knew what to expect from him. No prince of his time 
employed so many spies ; amongst them, he could reckon men of almost. 
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all ranks in the state ; indeed, he himself was little more than the chief spy 
in the kingdom. Royal condescension ever makes men communicative ; his 
perpetual smile threw those whom he addressed off their guard ; and his 
art turned their simplicity to his advantage. In this manner, he obtained 
a knowledge of every man’s special secrets, and had the wit to use his 
information so as to make himself esteemed wise, because he seemed to 
know so much of which other men were ignorant. 

Notwithstanding his fondness for money he had some expensive tastes, 
as, indeed, is but common with avaricious persons. He was pleased with 
the possession of jewels and ornaments of the person, and bought them ata 
very great expense. In fourteen years he spent the enormoussum of 1]0,0002. 
in the purchase of jewels and precious stones. Perhaps he regarded them 
as an eligible investment for one whose usurped dominion was perpetually 
shaken by conspirators. He had the royal taste for forming zoological 
collections, and gave rewards to those who brought him lions, leopards, 
tigers, wild-cats, eagles, and popinjays. 

His residence on the continent acquainted him with the language of 
the French, and throughout his life he maintained a familiarity with their 
best books. He also understood Latin, and seems to have had a general 
fondness for literature, purchasing books both printed and written, and 
giving money to those who were skilled in binding, and in the copying, 
gilting, and limning of MSS. Even as much as 23/. was once given by him 
for a single volume. Poetry was especially patronised by him ; his court 
was crowded by pretenders to the favour of the muses, and every one who 
could make a rhyme, was sure of some sort of a reward if he could but 
precure himself to be presented to the king. Musicians, also, from the 
organist to the bagpiper ; players upon the tabor, and upon recorders ; waits, 
harpers, tumblers, morris dancers, players, both French and English, min- 
strels, leapers, wrestlers,—all shared the royal favour. His own musical 
establishment contained an organist, a harper, nine trumpets, four shak- 
bushes, three string minstrels, and a piper. Her Majesty had a fidler. 
Dancers were especially fortunate with him. “A little maiden that 
daunced’* on the 7th January, 1497, was rewarded with the princely 
recompense of 12/.; and on the 25th August, 1493, another “ young 
damosell ” similarly accomplished, and who appears to haye been known 
about the court, so pleased the fancy of the penurious monarch as to obtain 
a reward of 30/.—an important sum when five pair of gloves, fit for royal 
fingers, were purchased for 20 pence, and a quarter of wheat might be 
obtained for 4 or 5 shillings. 

He admired costly dresses, and encouraged stately processions, jousts, 
and other public shews, but without interfering in them otherwise than as a 
spectator. Although brave, firm, and somewhat adventurous, perhaps no 
man was ever more totally devoid of the free, open, honourable, generous 
spirit of chivalry. 

Restlessness and a fondness for a little speculation, generally accompany 
covetousness, and often render persons, who are tormented with that odious 
vice, card-players and gamblers upon a small scale. So it was with 
Henry Vil. He shot at butts with the cross-bow, played at chess, tennis- 
tables, cards, and with dice, and always for money. Although a sovereiga 
he often lost, and sometimes as much as 4/., 5¢., and even 9/. at a sitting. 
The same feelings prompted him, occasionally, to embark money upon the 
sublime speculations of the alchemist ; and a desire to participate in the 
treasure opened up by Columbus in the west, made him an encourager of 
voyages of discovery. 
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He was partial to French manners and customs, and introduced several 
of them into this country ; amongst which may be noticed, the riding upon 
small hacknies, the institution of the yeomen of the guard, and:the bar- 
barous punishment of clipping the ears. 

Amongst his superstitions, perhaps, the most harmless was that he 
thought Saturday a lucky day. What name is to be given to the religious 
services with which he directed that heaven should be besieged for the 
remission of his sins, and the weal of his soul, I will not take upon me to 
determine. Amongst other things, ten thousand masses were to be said in 
London and Westminster, and places adjoining, within a month after his 
death, that is, one every four minutes, day and night, for 28 days. They 
were to be divided thus: 1,500 in honour of the Trinity; 2,500 in 
honour of the five wounds of Christ ; 2,500 in honour of the 5 joys of 
the virgin; 450 in honour of the 9 orders of Angels ; 150 in honour of 
the Patriarchs ; 600 in honour of the 12 Apostles; and 2,300 in honour 
of All Saints. 

Such was Henry VII. I fear I have scarcely succeeded in presenting 
him to the mind’s eye! A happier pen than mine might, from my mate- 
rials, delineate him to the life.* 


II. 
HENRY HOWARD, EARL OF SURREY. 
Men. ————————“‘ He’s right noble, 
Let him be call’d for. 
Offic. He doth appear.’’—Shakspeare. 


How shall I picture the heroic Surrey? At the age of 30 he suffered 
ignominiously upon the scaffold; but even so short a life sufficed for him 
to acquire an everlasting fame. Surrey’s death would have immortalized 
a dolt, but he lives in his own achievements, and not in the recollection of 
the malicious artifices of his enemies. The noblest of all the Howards, he 
stands upon the records of our aristocracy an example of high-minded 
nobility of character unattainable since the days of chivalry. As a war- 
rior he yielded to no one of his time in courage or ability ; as a scholar he 
was ‘a ripe and good one;’ as a poet he was the first in England who led 
back the Muses to the study of nature. He not merely earned an immor- 
tality for himself ; he conferred one upon the fair and heartless Geraldine, 
his affection for whom takes rank in the chronicles of love with those of 
Abelard and Heloise, of Petrarch and Laura, of 'Tasso and Leonora. 

Surrey did not possess that dignity of form which we are accustomed to 
mix up in our idea of a hero. He was somewhat small in stature, but well 
proportioned, and blessed with a frame capable of enduring the extremity 
of toil. Nor was there any peculiar comeliness in his sober and thought- 
ful countenance, long visage, with thick lips, and a rather large but not 
very prominent nose ; the only indications of the capacity and quickness of 
his mind were to be found in a lofty forehead and a dark piercing eye. 
Had he lived a few years longer, it is probable that his thick-set frame 
would have inclined to corpulency. If it had not, he would have added 
one more to the many poets who haye narrowly escaped being short and 
fat. 





* Although I purpose abstaining from references generally, I cannot omit an 
acknowledgment of the great assistance I have derived from the Privy Purse Expences 
of Henry VII. published in that excellent Volume the ‘‘ Excerpta Historica,” p. 85. 
The want of success which occasioned the discontinuance of that work is exceed- 
ingly discreditable to the British literary public. 
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Bred up in the country, he acquired an early fondness for active pursuits. 
As he advanced in years the taste continued, but its direction was changed. 
He excelled in the joust and the tournament, and the dangers of an assault 
suited his ardent temperament. When no command was given to him, he 
joined the camp of his countrymen as a volunteer, and, under all circum- 
stances, was ever ready to animate those around him by a display of such 
enthusiasm as belongs only to the heroic character. Wherever we can 
trace his course, whatever be the nature of his object, his soul seems ou 
fire in the pursuit. His impetuosity was of a kind which the mean mind 
can neither understand nor attain to. ‘The envious, amongst his contem- 
poraries, hated him because he surpassed them in valour and ability ; and 
he took no pains to seek their favour or conceal how much he disliked 
them. Quick in feeling, he was equally so in the expression of his 
thoughts. Peculiarly susceptible of affront or injury, he never hesitated 
a moment in resenting whatever appeared to affect his honour. ‘“ Cau you 
believe,” he exclaimed to the Court upon his trial, when a man deposed to 
having made him a braving answer, “ Can you believe that any man should 
so have spoken to the Earl of Surrey, and he not have struck him?’ His 
generosity of temper was equal to its warmth, and his anger as easily 
appeased as it was excited. ‘There was no lurking malignity in his dispo- 
sition : he never dissembled his feelings; he never concealed them ; his 
lips uttered what his heart prompted ; he never paused to consider whe- 
ther what he was about to say would be construed to his advantage or the 
contrary ; it was the truth, and therefore he gave it utterance. Incapable 
of deceit himself, he did not suspect it in others, and thus easily fell into 
the snares laid for him by the designing. In like manner his own can- 
dour, frankness, and simple-mindedness made him easy of belief, and 
gave to his character a tinge of credulity. 

He was skilled in Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish ; his intellect was 
as quick as his temper; and, both in conversation and in more studied 
speaking, he expressed himself rapidly and eagerly, with a peculiar dignity 
of manner and a refined elegance of phrase. Anxious of literary fame 
himself, he was, nevertheless, its patron in others; and not literature 
alone, but all the arts enjoyed his protection and encouragement. In him 
painting found a ready patron ; architecture was encouraged by his erection 
of asplendid mansion called “Mount Surrey,” in the neighbourhood of 
Norwich, which was the earliest specimen of the Grecian school in this 
country ; music claimed him not merely as a patron, but also as a player 
upon the lute and a composer; and poetry was purified and exalted by the 
exercise of his noblest energies. 

He possessed a large share of the pride of family. In such a man the 
memory of ancestral achievements is but an additional spur to exertion, 
and family pride loses that offensive shape which it assumes in the un- 
worthy descendant of a noble honse. He never scrupled to express his 
dislike of ‘‘ the new nobility ’’ who had sprung up out of the spoils of the 
Church,—the men whose unscrupulous cunning contrived the mesh 
in which he was ultimately snared. He appears to have understood 
heraldry ;—it might have been well for him if he had not done so, for that 
knowledge probably led to his assuming the arms of Edward the Confessor 
—the gravest charge against him. His style of living was sumptuous and 
magnificent ; his expenses profuse but not extravagant; he maintained 
the state and dignity of a nobleman in every thing. ‘fo his servants and 
inferiors he was courteous, affable, and generous. In apparel he had a 
taste for the splendid and the fashionable ; in early life his favourite colour 
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was scarlet, and the portrait of him, which is best known, is one in a 
scarlet suit, with a scarlet cap and white feather placed on his head with an 
evident attention to effect. He afterwards preferred dark colours or black. 
He had an intimate knowledge of chess ; played at tennis, danced, hunted, 
and was skilful in the use of the spear and sword, and in all feats of arms. 
He put faith in judicial astrology. The nativity of his eldest son, calculated 
by his direction, still exists ; and, whichis somewhat singular, foretold some 
undefined misfortune to the father. 

The warmth and constancy of manly attachment are finely exhibited in 
the instances of Surrey's friendship for Richmond, Wyatt, and Cleere. 
The king's son, his earliest, warmest friend, died before him. After the 
lapse of several years we find him pathetically lamenting his loss in strains 
of high poetry ; the two friends now rest side by side at Framlingham. 
Wyatt outlived him. At Abbeville, Surrey lay upon the field dangerously 
wounded ; the gallantry of Cleere saved his life, but at the expense of his 
own. 

Of Surrey’s affections it is difficult to speak. That he was a careful and 
affectionate parent is certain. ‘There seems no reason to doubt his kind- 
ness towards his wife ; indeed it may be strongly inferred from several 
circumstances in his life. But how is it to be reconciled with his vaunted 
affection for Geraldine ? This is not the place to enter upon any doubtful 
question ; but, for my part, I regard his love for Geraldine as a mere 
poetical exaggeration,—an affection of the imagination,—the day-dream 
of an ardent fancy. 

Surrey was religious. Whether his belief was Catholic or Protestant is 
doubtful, but he possessed a strong religious feeling. The poet, however, 
might be traced even in his religion. One of the most ridiculous extrava- 
gances of his life was at once religious and poetical. Walking through the 
streets of London in the “dead waste and middle of the night,” he alarmed 
the citizens by discharging stones from a cross-bow through their windows, 
and justified this wild extravagance thus :—‘‘ Observing the corrupt and 
licentious manners of the citizens, and that the remonstrances of their 
spiritual pastors had been urged in vain, I went at midnight through the 
streets, and shot from my cross-bow at their windows, that the stones pass- 
ing noiseless through the air, and breaking in suddenly upon their guilty 
secrecy, might remind them of the suddenness of that punishment which 
the Scriptures tell us divine justice will inflict on impenitent sinners, and 
so lead them to a reformation.” 

Surrey was an observer every where ; but his poetry contains such con- 
stant and especial allusions to natural appearances that every one can per- 
ceive with how keen an eye he must have looked upon nature. ‘ Wrapt 
in his careless cloak” he betook himself to the field and the wood, “ in 
summer's sun, in winter’s breath of frost,” 

‘« And as the stricken deer withdraws himself alone, 
So did he seek some secret place,’’ 
where he might let loose his imagination and delight himself with the con- 
templation of those objects which he afterwards weaved into “ immortal 
verse.” 

The great fault in Surrey’s character was his hastiness of temper ; its 
great peculiarity was his enthusiastic and romantic turn of mind. Had he 
lived longer, probably, time would have diminished his hastiness and 
abated his enthusiasm ; as it is, his name ought to occupy a conspicuous 
place in the catalogue of our great men. 
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LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE TO SIR HORACE MANN. 
(Concluded from p. 137.) 


“| seLreve,” says Walpole, “ you have often heard me mention a Mr. 
Ashton, a elergyman, who, in one word, has great preferments, and owes 
everything wpon earth to me. I have long had reason to complain of his 
behaviour ;—in short, my father is dead, and I can make no more Bishops. 
He has at last quite thrown off the mask ; and in the most direct manner, 
against my will, has written against my friend Dr. Middleton, taking for 
his motto these lines : 

“« Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri, 
Quid verum atque decens curo et rogo, et omnis in hoc sum.”’ 


I have forbid him my house, and wrote this paraphrase under his picture : 


‘* Nullius addictus munus meminisse patroni, 
Quid vacat et qui dat curo et rogo, et omnis in hoc sum.”’ 


Perhaps some of our readers will recollect this same amiable and disin- 
terested gentleman, as he appears in Giay’s Correspondence, who seems 
to have detected him before Walpole’s suspicions arose. In writing to 
his friend Dr. Warton an account of his reconciliation with Walpole, he 
says, ‘‘ Ashton was there, whose formalities tickled me inwardly ; for he, 
I found, was to be angry about the letter I wrote him. However, in go- 
ing home together, otr hackney coach jostled us into a sort of reconcilia- 
tion. He hammered out somewhat like an excuse, and I received it very 
teadily, because I cared not twopence whether it were true or not. So 
we grew the best acquaintance imaginable ; and I sat with him on Sunday 
some hours alone, when he informed me of an abundance of anecdotes, 
much to my satisfaction, and in short, opened, I really believe, his heart 
to me, with that sincerity that I had still less reason to have a good opinion 
of him than, if possible, I entertained before.” Again, “Mr. Ashton I 
have had several conversations with, and do really believe he shows him- 
self to me such as he really is ; I don’t tell you I like him ever the better 
for it.” But, perhaps, the most humourous part of Gray’s spleen on this 
liead is another letter to the same correspondent, where he says, “ My 
concern for you produced a vision, not such a one as you read in the 
Spectator, but actually a dream. I thought I was in t’other world, and 
confined in a little apartment much like a cellar, enlightened by one rush 
candle that burnt blue. On each side of me sate (for my sins) Mr. Davie 
and my friend Mr. Ashton. They bowed continually, and smiled in my 
face ; and while one filled me out very bitter tea, the other sweetened it 
with brown sugar. Altogether it much resembled syrup of buckthorn. In 
the corner sate Tuthill, very melancholy, in expectation of the tea-leaves.”” 
So much for the Rector of Bishopsgate. 

There follows a charming little interview with old Mrs. Spence, the 
old lady, whom her son the Critic writes of so affectionately, and who 
hopes Walpole finds a good neighbour in Mr. Pope, “ Lord, Ma’am! he 
has been dead these seven years ;” and a bon-mot of Quin’s, that we do 
not remember to have heard before, “ Barry would have had him play 
the Ghost in Hamlet, a part much beneath the dignity of Quin, who 
could give no other answer, but ‘I wo'n’t catch cold behind.’ I don’t 
know whether you remember that the Ghost is always ridiculously dressed, 
with a morsel of armour before, and only a black waistcoat and breech 
behind,” 
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We must pass over Ed. W. Montagu and his iron wig, and old Horace 
his uncle at 74, looking plump, ruddy, and without a wrinkle or complaint, 
doing every body’s business, full of politics as ever, from morning to night, 
and then roaming the town to conclude with a party at whist ; and the 
funeral obsequies over Frederic Prince of Wales, by the Clergyman of May- 
fair Chapel. ‘He had no great parts,” said the preacher, ‘ but he had 
great virtues; indeed, they degenerated into vices. He was very gene- 
rous, but by such generosity has ruined a great many people; and then 
his condescension was such, that he kept very bad company.” 

About this time appeared, rising like stars in the world of fashion and 
beauty, the two Miss Gunnings, afterwards Lady Coventry, and Duchess of 
Hamilton. ov ‘Eos ov “Eorepos ovrw Oavpacrds. ‘ These are two 
Irish girls of no fortune, who are declared the handsomest women alive. I 
think their being ¢wo, so handsome, and both such perfect figures, is their 
chief excellence, for singly I have seen much handsomer women than 
either. However, they can’t walk in the park, or go to Vauxhall, but 
such mobs follow them, that they are generally driven away.’’——“ I shall tell 
you a new story of the Gunnings, who make more noise than any of their 
predecessors since the days of Helen, though neither of them, nor any 
thing about them, have yet been teterrima belli causa. They went the other 
day to Hampton Court ; as they were going into the Beauty-room, as the 
company arrived, the housekeeper said, ‘This way, ladies, here are the 
Beauties.’ The Gunnings flew into a passion, and asked her what she 
meant ? that they came to see the palace, not to be shown as a sight 
themselves!" The marriage of the youngest is well described. ‘ Lord 
Coventry, a greyhead Lord of the patriot breed, has long dangled after 
the eldest, virtuously with regard to her virtue, not very honourably with 
regard to his own credit. About six weeks ago, Duke Hamilton, the very 
reverse of the Earl, but debauched, extravagant, and equally damaged in 
his fortune and person, fell in love with the youngest at a masquerade, and 
determined to marry her in the spring. About a fortnight since, at an 
immense assembly at Lord Chesterfield’s, made to show the house, which 
is really most magnificent, Duke Hamilton made violent love at one end 
of the room, while he was playing at pharaoh at the other ; that is, he saw 
neither the bank nor his own cards, which were of 300/. each; he soon 
lost a thousand. I own I was so little a professor in love, that I thought 
all this parade looked ill for the poor girl; and could not conceive, if he 
was so much engaged with his mistress as to disregard such sums, why 
he played at all. However, two nights afterwards, being left alone with 
her, while her mother and sister were at Bedford House, he found him- 
self so impatient, that he sent for a parson. The doctor refused to per- 
form the ceremony, without license or ring. The Duke swore he would 
send for the Archbishop. At last, they were married with a ring of the 
bed-curtain, at half an hour after twelve at night, at Mayfair Chapel. The 
Scotch are enraged; the women mad that so much beauty has had its 
effect ; and what is most silly, my Lord Coventry declares, that now he 
will marry the other.”—‘‘ The Duchess was presented on Friday. The 
crowd was so great, that even the noble mob in the Drawing-room clam- 
bered into chairs and tables to look at her. There are mobs at their 
doors to see them get into their chairs, and people go early to get places 
at the theatres, when it is known they will be there. Such crowds flock 
to see the Duchess pass, that seven hundred people sat up all night in and 
about an inn in Yorkshire, to see her get into her post-chaise the next 
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morning.” The same time that produced these twin-beauties, also wit- 
nessed the extravagant dinner at White's, which excelled even the greatest 
feats of the Roxburghers. “The dinner was a party of seven young men, 
who bespoke it to the utmost extent of expense. One article was a tart 
made of duke cherries from a hot-house ; and another, that they tasted 
but one glass of each bottle of champagne. The bill of fare has got into 
print, and with good people has produced the apprehension of another 
earthquake.” 

There is a letter about Lady Mary Wortley, that begins in rather an as- 
tounding manner —“ Did you ever receive the questions [ asked you about 
Lady Mary’s being confined by a lover that she keeps somewhere in the 
Brescian? I long to know the particulars. I have lately been at Wo- 
burn, where the Duchess of Bedford borrowed for me from a niece of 
Lady Mary, above 50 letters of the latter. They are charming! have 
more spirit and vivacity than you can conceive, and as much of the spirit 
of debauchery in them, as you will conceive in her writing. They were 
written to her sister, the unfortunate Lady Mar, whom she treated so 
hardly while out of her senses, which she has not entirely recovered, 
though delivered and tended with the greatest tenderness and affection by 
her daughter Lady Margaret Erskine. They live in a house lent to them 
by the Duke of Bedford. The Duchess is Lady Mary’s niece. Ten of 
the letters, indeed, are dismal lamentations and frights on a scene of vil- 
lainy of Lady Mary, who having persuaded one Ruremonde, a Frenchman, 
and her lover, to intrust her with a large sum of money, to buy stock for 
him, frightened him out of England, by persuading him that Mr. Wortley 
had discovered the intrigue, and would murder him, and then would have 
sunk the trust. That not succeeding, and he threatening to print her 
letters, she endeavoured to make Lord Mar or Lord Stair cut his throat.” 
Pope hints at these anecdotes of her history, in that line— 


‘¢ Who starves a sister, or denies a debt.’’ 


In one of her letters she says, “ We all partake of Father Adam’s folly 
and knavery, who first ate the apple like a sot, and then turned informer 
like a scoundrel.’’—* This is character, at least, if not very delicate ; but in 
most of them, the wit and style are superior to any letters I ever read but 
Madame Sevigné’s. It is very remarkable how much better women write 
than men. I have now before me a volume of letters written by the widow 
of the beheaded Lord Russell, which are full of the most moving and ex- 
pressive elegance. I want to persuade the Duke of Bedford to let them 
be printed.” 

Has this wish of Walpole’s been since accomplished ? The letters of Lady 
Harvey may be mentioned among those which do honour to the head and 
heart of the writer. If, as Walpole asserts, women do excel men as letter- 
writers, we suppose it must be accounted for, by their possessing a greater 
share of these qualities that would go far to form excellence in that spe- 
cies of composition; greater sensibility in tracing the minutest shades 
and gradations of feeling, delicacy of thought, and simplicity of expres- 
sion. Their style, in which the chief superiority lies, is not so much 
formed from books as from conversation, possessing grace, propriety, and 
ease. Madame de Sevigné, who may be quoted as the exemplar of that 
class of writers, does not appear to have drawn much knowledge from 
books ; and what she did read appear to be books of piety, and the works of 
the Port-royal writers. The subject-matter of her letters is very trifling, 
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but a kind of refined negligence forms their charm. “ Les lettres de M. de 
Sevigné, says D’Alembert, “ si frivoles pour le fond, si seduisantes par 
la negligence méme du style.” Such subjects as make letters interesting 
fall within the scope of female acquirement ; a facility of expression fol- 
lows a natural train of thought; a greater extent of learning, depth of 
reflection, or eloquence of language, would be prejudicial to the purpose 
aimed at: aman of learning and of taste may form for himself a good 
style, but it would probably not be an epistolary style. Light playful 
turns of thought, gentle emotions of the fancy, a perfectly transparent 
simplicity of narrative, or a few tender April touches of sentiment and 
reflection,—such are the merits of female composition. The ideas and 
allusions not being remote, or complicated, rise without effort, and the 
proper expression is born with them. At the same time, we do not recollect 
any letters from a female pen that equal Gray's in wit, or exceed Cowper's 
in the various graces of composition, and in the power of enchaining our 
hearts with a pensive interest to the affections of the writer. Some of the 
letters which we possess of Burke, are very masterly, flowing, and co- 
pious ; and whoever has read, as the present writer has had the privilege 
of doing, the delightful effusions of Windham's pen, when confidentially 
poured out to his friends and relations,—must admit that they combined 
some of the greatest excellences of the epistolary style, heightened by 
those peculiar turns of thought, and expression, characteristic of his rich 
and singularly-accomplished mind. 

One of the chief amusements discovered by Gray the poet, pour passer 
le tems in a postchaise, was making extempore epigrams upon a certain 
Dr. Keene, Bishop of Chester, and then laughing at them immoderately. 
We have several of these lying by us. One in the form of an epitaph,* 
beginning, 

‘¢ Here lies Edmund Keen, the Bishop of Chester, 
Who ate a fat goose, and could not digest her,’’ &c. 


But we never knew much more about his Grace, than about the goose, or 
the reasons for his being the constant subject of the Poet’s splenetic and 
witty effusions. We find him, however, walking in Walpole’s historical 
procession. “ Keene, Bishop of Chester, has been talked of [as preceptor 
to the Prince]. He is a man that will not prejudice his fortune by any 
ill-placed scruples. My father gave him a living of 700/. a-year, to marry 
one of his natural daughters. He took the living, and my father dying 
soon, he dispensed with himself from taking the wife ; but was so gene- 
rous as to give her very near one year’s income of the living. He then 
was the Duke of Newcastle’s tool at Cambridge,” &c. But enough of 
Dr. Keene. 

Every one knows from what quarter the University of Oxford derived 
its gallery of statues ; let us hear Walpole’s account of the sense of its 
gratitude to the donor : 

‘¢ Our old diversion, the Countess (of Pomfret) has exhibited herself lately to the 
public, exactly in a style you would guess. Having purchased and given her Lord’s 








* In one of his letters, CCLI. Walpole says, ‘‘ I have bespoke a frame for her (his 
picture of Bianca Capello), with the grand-ducal coronet at top, the story on a label 
at bottom, which Gray is to compose in Latin, as short and expressive as Tacitus (one 
is lucky when one can bespeak and have executed such an inscription). The Medici 
arms on one side, and the Capellos on the other.”,—Was this inscription written? I 
do not remember it in the description of Strawberry Hill.—Rev. 
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collection of statues to the University of Oxford, she has been there, at the public 
cost, to receive adoration. A box was built for her near the Vice-Chancellor, where 
she sat three days together, for four hours at a time, to hear verses and speeches ; to 
hear herself called Minerva; nay, the Public Orator had prepared an encomium on her 
beauty, but being struck with her appearance, had enough presence of mind to whisk 
his compliments to the beauties of her mind. Do but figure her,—her dress had all 
the tawdry poverty and frippery with which you remember her, and I dare say her 
tympany, scarce covered with ticking, protruded itself through the slit of her 
scowered damask robe. It is amazing that she did not mash a few words of Latin, 
as she used to fricas¢e French and Italian, or that she did not torture some learned 
simile, like her comparing the tour of Sicily to squaring the circle; or as when she 
said it was as difficult to get into an Italian coach, as for Cesar to take Attica, which 
she meant for Utica.”’ 


Of Swift's “ History,” as he called it, “ of the four last years of Queen 
Anne,” Walpole speaks both severely and truly : 

“There is just published Swift’s History. Pope and Lord Bolingbroke always 
told him, it would disgrace him, and persuaded him to burn it. Disgrace him indeed 
it does, being a weak libel, ill-written for style, uninformed, and adopting the most 
errant mad stories. He makes the Duke of Marlborough a coward, Prince Eugene 
an assassin, my father remarkable for nothing but impudence, and would make my 
Lord Somers any thing but the most amiable character in the world, if unfortunately 
he did not praise him, while he tries to abuse.”’ 


Mr. Walpole was very happy and busy about this time, putting the 
finishing decorations to Strawberry ; his round tower, gallery, cloister, and 
chapel, all starting up; and designing a half Gothic, half Grecian monu- 
ment, to the memory of his Correspondent’s brother. He had also Richard 
Bentley in his house to draw, and Muntz to paint ; and he wrote epigrams 
on Taylor the oculist, and epitaphs on Mr. Pope ; and he tells us of Lady 
Murray and her footman Arthur Grey, whose story every one knows, and 
all about it, except of the wrinkles of the lady ; and he is delighted that 
his charming niece Lady Waldegrave is breeding ; and there is an account 
of the death of the famous Polly Peacham, who, after a life of merit, took 
up with an Irish surgeon, and relapsed into her Pollyhood ; and he tells 
us, how he lies a-bed all the morning, calling it morning as long as you | 
please, and sups in company, and plays at pharo and loo till two or 
three, and haunts auctions ; and knows no more astronomy than would 
carry him to Knightsbridge, nor more physic than a physician; and how he 
laughs when the Magazines call him the “learned gentleman ;” and there 
is Lord George Sackville’s trial, and Lord Ferrers’s execution. Of a pri- 
vate woe that happened to him, we must give a longer account, as it is con- 
nected with our favourite Poet : 


‘‘Sir William Stanhope bought Pope’s house and garden. The former was so 
small and bad, one could not avoid pardoning his hollowing out that fragment of the 
rock Parnassus into habitable chambers. But, would you believe it? he has cut down 
the sacred groves themselves! In short, it is a little bit of ground of five acres, in- 
closed within three lanes, and seeing nothing. Pope has twisted and twirled and 
rhymed and harmonized this, till it appeared two or three sweet little lawns, opening 
and opening beyond each other, and the whole surrounded with thick impenetrable 
woods. Sir William, by advice of his son-in-law Mr. Ellis, has hacked and hewed 
these groves, wriggled a winding gravel walk through them, with an edging of shrubs, 
in what they call the modern taste ; and, in short, has desired the three lanes to walk 
in again: and now is forced to shut them out again with a wall, for there was not a 
Muse could walk there, but she was spied by every country fellow that went with a 
pipe in his mouth.”’ 


As we are now drawing to a final close of our extracts and observations 
from this graceful and interesting work, we have looked out for two let- 
ters which might present the manner and style of Walpole on subjects of 
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a different kind,—Politics and Taste. We shall therefore give that which 
contains an account of Mr. Pelham’s death, and the effect of it on the 
contending parties ; and close our happy labours with a description of 
Strawberry Hill, written with the fondness of a parent, and with a very 
pretty sprinkling of aristocratic taste. Our readers may be well assured 
that such letters, veré auree, from any future writer, will never delight 
their eyes, or enrich their recollections. The days are gone by. The days 
of the Chutes, the Walpoles, the Montagues, and the Mirepoix, are 
over ; those of the Humes, and Hunts, and Faithfulls are arrived. Stained 
glass, and Dresden cups, and silver bells, and rhinoceros shields, have 
given way to cotton-twist, cargoes of indigo, and smuggled tobacco. Peo- 
ple talk of Corn Laws and Church Reform, and Parish Returns, not of the 
gardens of Kew, or the fétes at Ranelagh, or papers of silver tissue and 
pots of tuberose. They discourse of Harriet Martineau and her checks 
on population, and Miss Wright and her rights of man ; not of Princess 
Amelia, and poor Lady Granville, and Bubb Doddington, and Madame 
Deffand. Walpole and his brilliant and select little coterie could not have 
existed in the present day, more than a flight of humming birds with 
breasts of burnished ruby, or Brazilian butterflies, could sport along the 
cold and stormy rocks of Shetland. George Selwyn would throw out his 
bon-mots in vain: the Times would call them aristocratic and insulting. 
The divine Miss Gunnings would have married Liverpool merchants, or 
Glasgow bankers, instead of wearing ducal coronets. Strawberry itself, 
the Tusculum of Twickenham, would be deformed with the fuliginous va- 
pours of the steam-engine, and deafened with the drunken revelries from 
Eel-pie Island; and the once happy and accomplished owner of it must have 
taken refuge in Berkeley-square, and, arrayed in long-cloth pantaloons, and 
with a cropped head, must have flown to the Miss Berrys, the only link 
remaining to him between the Jast world and this. With them he would 
have wept over the days of his silk-embroidered waistcoats, and feathered 
chapeau de bras, the days of fans and hoods, and hoops, and pompons; of 
Indian screens, and Langford’s auctions ; and in the winter evenings they 
would mournfully turn over the only books now published, that would 
remind them of their departed glories,—Lodge’s charming Portraits, or 
Rogers‘s unrivalled volumes of Poetry. 


‘¢ You will little have expected, my dear Sir, the great event that happened yester- 
day. Mr. Pelham is dead! all that calm, that supineness, of which I have lately 
tatked to you so much, is at an end. There is no heir to such luck as his. The 
whole people of England can never agree a second time upon the same person, for 
the residence of infallibility ; and though so many have found their interest in mak- 
ing Mr. Pelham the farmer-general for their venality, yet almost all have found too, 
that it lowered their prices to have but one purchaser. He could not have died at a 
more critical time. All the elections were settled, all bargains made, and much mo- 
ney advanced ; and by the way, though there never was so little party, or so little ta 
be made by a seat in Parliament, either with regard to profit or to fame ; there never 
was such established bribery or so profuse. And as every thing was settled by his life, 
so every thing is thrown into confusion by his death. The difficulty of naming, or 
who should name his successor, is almost insurmountable ; for you are not sucha 
tramontane as to imagine that the person who must sign the warrant, will have the 
filling it up. The three apparent candidates are Fox, Pitt, and Murray; all three 
with such incumbrances in their hopes, as make them very desperate. The Chan- 
cellor hates Fox. The Duke of Newcastle* does not (I don’t say love him; but, to 





* “The D. of Grafton still languishes. The D. of Newcastle has so pestered him 
with political visits, that the physicians ordered him to be excluded; yet he forced 
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speak in the proper phrase, does not) pretend to love him; the Scotch abominate 
him; and they and the Jacobites make use of his connexion with the Duke to repre- 
sent him as formidable. The Princess cannot approve him for the same reason. The 
Law, as in duty bound to the Chancellor, and to Murray, and to themselves, whom he 
always attacks, must dislike him. He has his parts, and the Whigs, and the seeming 
right of succession. Pitt has no health, no party, and has—what in this case is al- 
lowed to operate—the King’s negative. Murray is a Scotchman, and it has been sus- 
pected, of the worst dye ; add a little of the Chancellor’s jealousy. All three are ob- 
noxious to the probability of the other two being disobliged by a preference. There 
is no doubt but the Chancellor and the Duke of Newcastle will endeavour to secure 
their own power, by giving an exclusion to Fox; each of them has been even talked 
of for our Lord Treasurer. I say ‘talked of,’ though Mr. Pelham died but yesterday ; 
but you can’t imagine how much a million of people can talk in a day on such a sub- 
ject! It was even much imagined yesterday, that Sir George Lee would be the pillar to 
aid the post, till things are ripe for divorcing him again. He is an unexceptionable man, 
sensible, of good character, the estimable favourite of the Princess, and obnoxious to 
no set of men; for, though he changed ridiculously quick on the Prince’s death, yet 
as every body changed with him, it offended nobody ; and, what is a better reason for 
promoting him now, it would offend nobody to turn him out again. In this buzz is 
all the world at present. As the plot thickens or opens, you shall hear more. In 
the meanwhile, you will not dislike to know a little of the circumstances of his death, 
Mr. Pelham was not sixty-one; his florid, healthy constitution promised long life, 
and his uninterrupted good fortune as long power: yet the one hastened his end, and 
the other was enjoyed in its full tranquillity but three poor years—I should not say 
enjoyed, for such was his restless suspicion, that the lightest trifles could poison 
all that stream of happiness. He was careless of his health, most intemperate in eat- 
ing, and used no exercise. All this had naturally thrown him into a most scorbutic 
habit, for which last summer he went to Scarborough, but stayed there only a month, 
which would not have cured a scorbutic kitten. The sea air increased his appetite, 
and his flatterers pampered it at their seats on the road. He returned more distem- 
pered, and fell into a succession of boils, fevers, and St. Anthony’s fire; indeed, I 
think it such a carbuncular state of blood as carried off my brother. He had reco- 
vered enough to come to the House of Commons ; and last Friday walked into the 
Park, till he put himself into an immense sweat ; in that sweat he stood at a window 
to look at horses ; ate immoderately at dinner ; relapsed at six that evening, and died 
yesterday morning a quarter before six. His will was to be opened to-day. He has 
certainly died far from rich. There are great lamentations, some joy, some disap- 
pointments, and much expectation. As a person who loves to write history better 
than to act it, you will easily believe that I confine my sensations on the occasion 
chiefly to observation; at least, my care that posterity may know all about it, prevents 
my indulging any immediate grief ; consequently, I am as well as can be expected :— 
and ever yours.”’ 


Now for the description of his dear ard darling Paradise, in whose 
sweet monastic chambers he gave breakfasts to the Waldegraves ; but from 
which he sent the Pinkertons dinnerless away : 


“¢ T could not rest any longer with the thought of your having no idea of a place of 
which you hear so much, and therefore desired Mr. Bentley to draw you as much 
idea of it, as the post would be persuaded to carry from Twickenham to Florence. The 
enclosed enchanted little landscape, then, is Strawberry Hill, and I will try to explain 
so much of it to you, as will help to let you know whereabouts we are when we are 
talking to you, for it is uncomfortable in so intimate a correspondence as ours, not 
exactly to be master of every spot, where one another is writing, or reading, or saun- 





himself into the house. The Duke’s gentleman would not admit him into the bed- 
chamber, saying his Grace was asleep. Newcastle pretended he would go in on 
tiptoe, and only look at him. He rushed in, clattered his heels to awaken him, and 
then fell on the bed, kissing and hugging him. Grafton waked. ‘God! what’s here?’ 
‘Only I, my dear Lord! buss, buss, buss, buss !’—‘ God! how can you be such a 
beast as to kiss such a creature as I am; all over plaisters !—Get along! get along!’ 
—and turned about and went to sleep. Newcastle hurries back, and tells the Duchess 
that the D. of Grafton was certainly light-headed, for he had not known him, 
frightens her into fits, and then was forced to send for Dr. Shaw. For this Lepidus 
= areeeing Octavius and Antony. (Lepidus, Newcastle; Octavius, Pitt ; Antony, 
02. 
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tering. This view of the Castle is what I have just finished, and is the only side that 
will be at all regular. Directly before it is an open grove, through which you see a 
field, which is bounded by a serpentine wood of all kind of trees, and flowering 
shrubs and flowers. The lawn before the house is situated on the top of a small hill, 
from whence to the left you see the town and church of Twickenham encircling a 
turn of the river, but looks exactly like a seaport in miniature. The opposite shore 
is a most delicious meadow, bounded by Richmond-hill, which loses itself in the 
noble woods of the park to the end of the prospect on the right, where is another 
turn of the river, and the suburbs of Kingston as luckily placed, as Twickenham is on 
the left, and a natural terrace on the brow of my hill, with meadows of my own down 
to the river, commands both extremities. Is not this a tolerable prospect? You 
must figure that all this is perpetually enlivened by a navigation of boats and barges, 
and by a road below my terrace, with coaches, postchaises, waggons, and horsemen, 
constantly in motion, and the fields speckled with cows, horses, and sheep. Now 
you shall walk into the house. The bow-window below leads into a little parlour 
hung with a stone-colour Gothic paper, and Jackson’s Venetian prints, which I never 
could endure, while they pretended, infamous as they are! to be after Titian, &c. ; 
but when I gave them this air of barbarous bas-reliefs, they succeeded to a miracle. 
It is impossible at first sight, not to conclude that they contain the history of Attila, 
or Tottila, done about the very era. From hence, under two gloomy arches, you 
come to the hall and staircase, which it is impossible to describe to you, as it is the 
most particular and chief beauty of the castle. Imagine the walls covered with (I 
call it paper, but it really is paper painted in perspective, to represent) Gothic fret- 
work ; the lightest Gothic balustrade to the staircase adorned with Antelopes (our 
supporters), bearing shields ; lean windows fattened with rich saints in painted glass, 
and a vestibule open with three arches on the landing-place ; and niches full of 
trophies of old coats of mail, Indian shields made of rhinoceros hides, broadswords, 
quivers, long-bows, arrows, and spears—all supposed to be taken by Sir Terry Rob. 
sart in the Holy Wars. But as none of this regards the enclosed drawing, I will pass 
to that. The room on the ground floor, nearest to you, is a bed-chamber, hung with 
yellow paper and prints, framed in a new manner, invented by Lord Cardigan, that is, 
with black and white borders printed. Over this, is Mr. Chute’s bed-chamber, 
hung with red in the same manner. The bow-window room, one pair of stairs, is 
not yet finished, but in the tower beyond it, is the charming closet where I am now 
writing to you. It is hung with green paper, and water-coloured pictures; has two 
windows ; the one in the drawing looks to the garden, the other to the beautiful 
prospect ; and the top of each glutted with the richest painted glass, of the arms of 
England, crimson roses, and twenty other pieces of green, purple, and historic bits. 
I must tell you, by the way, that the Castle when finished, will have two and thirty 
windows enriched with painted glass. In this closet, which is Mr. Chute’s College 
of Arms, are two presses with books of heraldry and antiquities, Madame Sevigné’s 
letters, and a French book that relates to her and her acquaintance. Out of this 
closet, is the room where we always live, hung with a blue and white paper in stripes 
adorned with festoons, and a thousand plump chairs, couches, and luxurious settées 
covered with linen of the same pattern, and with a bow-window commanding the 
prospect, and gloomed with limes that shade half each window, and already darkened 
with painted glass in chiar’oscuro, set in deep blue glass. Under this room is a cool 
little hall, where we generally dine, hung with paper to imitate Dutch titles. I have 
described so much, that you will begin to think that all the accounts I used to give 
you of the diminutiveness of our habitation were fabulous, but it is really incredible 
how small most of the rooms are. The only two good chambers I shall have, are not 
yet built. They will be an eating-room and a library, each twenty by thirty, and the 
latter fifteen feet high. For the rest of the house, I could send it you in this letter, 
as easily as the drawing, only that I should have no where to live till the return of 
the post. The Chinese summer-house, which you may distinguish in the distant land- 
scape, belongs to my Lord Radnor. We pique ourselves on nothing but simplicity, 
and have no carvings, gildings, paintings, inlayings, or tawdry businesses.’’ 

So farewell to Strawberry Hill, and to its Founder! May it always 
possess a Mistress chaste, beautiful, and accomplished! May she never 
forget that the mirrors in which she sees herself, have reflected the virtues 
as well as the graces of a former Waldegrave ; and that the halls in which 
she treads, have been decorated by the skill and genius of a Damer : and 
may its Master be one, who has taste to enjoy its external beauties, to 
understand and value its internal treasures, and to transmit them unim- 


paired to those children, in whose veins the pure and noble blood of Wal- 
pole is still flowing ! 
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THE RECORD COMMISSION. 


For a long period antecedent to the commencement of the present century, the 
conduct of our Government, with respect to our National Records, was exceedingly 
discreditable. Possessed, as our antiquaries have been accustomed to tell us, and 
perhaps truly, of stores of Public Records, which excel in age, beauty, correctness, 
and authority, whatever the choicest archives abroad can boast of the like sort, we 
permitted fire, damp, and vermin “‘ to lay siege to them,”’ and witnessed their united 
ravages with the most exemplary neutrality. Some accidents which did more than 
ordinary damage—some very glaring instances of total absence of care, produced, 
indeed, an occasional show of activity, and much credit was taken for temporary and 
ill-sustained exertions, in relation to a subject which demanded and deserved a con- 
stant and vigilant attention. ‘‘ There needs no ghost come from the grave to tell us’’ 
what would be the result of conduct so unbusiness-like, and so unworthy an 
enlightened people. Fire destroyed bills, answers, and examinations, at the Six 
Clerks’ Office; the original returns of the Nomina Villarum, and other valuable 
records of the Crown, in the Remembrancer’s Office; Council books, at Whitehall ; 
and irreparable MSS. in a house in Little Dean’s Yard, Westminster. Damp worked 
so well, that in 1772, it was represented that, ‘‘ with proper assistance,’”’ the records 
which had been destroyed by that insidious enemy, in only one repository, might be 
enrolled de novo in three years! Any place seemed to be thought good enough for a 
Record Office. In 1786, the Lords of the Treasury, in their wisdom, purchased a 
lease for twelve years, of a building ‘‘ old and ruinous throughout,” as a place of 
deposit for modern state-papers. The foundations were shored up, and the building 
supported in a temporary way, probably much after the manner of the recent State 
Paper Office, in Great George-street, to which it seems to have borne a striking 
resemblance ; with this additional feature, that if the records escaped destruction from 
the falling of the house, they were pretty certain of being rendered illegible by damp, 
for the river washed the mansion every high tide, and of course rendered it a 
peculiarly excellent Record Office. This was no solitary instance; but it would be 
tedious and unprofitable to recount even a tithe of the absurdities which each suc- 
cessive Government committed in relation to the subject; we hasten, therefore, to the 
year 1800, when a brighter day seemed to dawn. In that year, the late Lord Col- 
chester procured the appointment of a Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
to inquire into the State of the Records of the Kingdom, and report their nature and 
condition, together with what the Committee should judge fit to be done for their 
better arrangement, preservation, and more convenient use. The inquiry was en- 
tered upon vigorously. The Committee transmitted to the keepers of all the 
repositories of public papers in England and Scotland, a series of questions calculated 
to elicit the nature of the documents in their custody, the state of the buildings in 
which they were deposited, the condition of the office-calendars, and the fees and 
duties of the keepers. The Committee received between three and four hundred 
returns, containing much important information. They also personally inspected the 
principal repositories in London, and found some of them in such a state of con- 
fusion, that special searches were obliged to be made, before the keepers could 
furnish the Committee with even a general account of their contents. The measures 
recommended by the Committee were five:—1. An immediate attention to the con- 
dition of the buildings. 2. The completion of proper indexes and calendars. 3. The 
transfer of scattered documents into one custody. 4. The uniform appointment of 
officers, who should be responsible for the safety of the records; and, 5, (which the 
Committee designate as the most essential of all their recommendations,) The printing 
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of some of the principal calendars, and of the’ most important original records. The 
Committee pointed out such calenders and records as appeared to them proper to be 
printed, and concluded by recommending the adoption of some system of general 
registration of all public instruments, or, at the least, such as affect landed property. 
On the 4th July, 1800, the Reports of the Committee, with the returns and other 
documents appended to them, were ordered to be printed. They form a very useful 
folio volume. 

Upon the foundation of these Reports, the House addressed the King on the 11th 
July, 1800. They laid before him the recommendations of the Committee, and 
prayed that directions might be given for carrying them into execution, undertaking 
to provide whatever sum of money might be necessary for that purpose. A Royal 
Commission was accordingly issued on the 19th July, 1800, by which eleven public 
functionaries, and the late Lord Colchester, then Charles Abbot, Esq. received a 
general authority ‘‘ duly and speedily to carry into execution’? the matters men- 
tioned in the Commons’ Report. They were authorised to appoint a Secretary and 
Sub-Commissioners to methodize and secure the records, to make exact calendars 
thereof, and to superintend the printing of such documents as the Commissioners 
should direct to be printed. The Commissioners were empowered to draw upon the 
Treasury for the salaries of the Secretary and Sub-Commissioners, and directed to 
report their proceedings to the King in Council annually. This Commission was 
renewed from time to time, as the Commissioners died, or became unable to execute 
their duties, until the 12th March, 1831, when a new Commission was issued by the 
present Administration, and, as itis stated, under the particular direction of Lord 
Brougham. This Commission, which is the one now in existence, gives more ample 
power for the regulation of the Record Offices. It enjoins the Commissioners to 
make a specific inquiry into the duties and fees of the keepers of records and their 
clerks, and the regulations of the offices, and to report whether any reforms may be 
made therein. 

By the appointment of these Commissioners, the Government relieved itself from 
a great portion of its responsibility with respect to the Public Records; and from the 
year 1800, the measures which have been effected by the Commissioners, become the 
chief subject of consideration. The Government, however, still remains answerable 
for the proper selection of the Commissioners, for the care with which it has watched 
their proceedings, and for the attention it has paid to their recommendations, when 
they have not had sufficient power to carry their projected measures into effect. 

A broad line of separation ought to be drawn between the proceedings of the Com- 
missioners, prior and subsequent to the 12th March, 1831. We shall notice, as 
‘shortly as we can, what has been done during each of those periods. 

The old Commission existed for thirty years, a time long enough to have done 
much ; and expended 350,000/. a sum large enough to have produced more advantages 
to historical literature than were ever contemplated, even by those who were most 
-sanguine of beneficial results from the appointment of the Commissioners. No 
country in the world ever expended so vast a sum upon a purpose principally lite- 
rary. What was the result? Did the measures adopted by the late Commissioners, 
and carried into execution at such an expense of time and wealth, materially conduce 
to ‘* the better preservation, arrangement, and more convenient use’’ of the public 
records? They did not. The reasonable expectations of historical inquirers were 
disappointed, and the honourable munificence of the nation was discreditably 
abused. In speaking thus plainly of the proceedings under the late Commissions, we 
disclaim any intention of treating the Commissioners with any want of proper 
_courtesy. Amongst them were many persons for whom we entertain a very deep 
respect; and if they failed as Commissioners of Records, we think the blame of their 
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failure should be attributed to the injudicious course adopted by Government in 
appointing to such a Commission persons whose chief qualifications for the per- 
formance of its very peculiar duties were, that they were men of honour and inte- 
grity. To execute properly the task assigned by the Record Commission, required an 
intimate acquaintance with our general history, with the manner in which our me- 
thodical ancestors transacted their legal and financial business, and with the con- 
dition of our topographical and genealogical histories, which it is ridiculous to expect 
to find amongst public officers already sufficiently burthened with appointments. Such 
persons must be necessarily and intirely dependent upon the representations of those 
around them ; and woe betide them, if they fall into bad hands ! 

How many publications relating to the Records of England were issued under the 
authority of the late Commissioners, will appear by the following List :— 


Division I.—Calendars and Indexes, forming 19 Voiumes. 

Index to the Cottonian MSS. 1 vol. 1802. ByMr. Planta. Published at 2/. 10s. ; 
present price 12s. 

Index to the Harleian MSS. 4 vols. 1808 and 1812. By the Rev. R. Nares, Sir H. 
Ellis, and Rev. T. H. Horne. Published at 8/. 8s.; present price 3/. 3s. 

Index to the Lansdowne MSS. 1 vol. 1819. By Sir H. Ellis. Published at 2/7. 2s.; 
present price 18s. 

Index to Domesday Book. 1 vol. 1811. By the Right Hon. G. Rose, Mr. Thomp- 
son, and Mr. A. Tomlins. Published at 2/. 2s.; present price 1/. 1s. 

An Alphabetical Index to the Statutes. 1 vol. By Mr. Raithby. Published at 
21. 12s. Gd.; present price 1/. 10s. 

A Chronological Index to the Statutes. 1 vol. By Mr. Raithby. Published at 
21. 12s. 6d.; present price 1/. 10s. 

A Calendar of Inquisitions post Mortem, contained in the Tower. 4 vols. 1806— 
28. By Messrs. Caley, Lemon sen., Lemon jun., and John Dale. Published at 
7l. 58.; present price 4/. 7s. 

A Calendar of Inquisitions post Mortem, and Pleadings in causes in the Duchy of 
Lancaster. 2 vols. 1823—27. By Messrs. R. S. Harper, Caley, and Minchin. 
Published at 3/. 5s.; present price 1/. 11s. 6d. 

A Calendar of the Patent Rolls. 1 vol. 1802. By Messrs. Astle, Ayscough, and 
Caley. Published at 1/. 16s.; present price 15s. 

A Calendar of the Charter Rolls and Inquisitions ad quod Damnum. 1 vol. 1803. 
By Messrs. Caley, Lemon sen., Lemon jun., and John Dale. Published at 2/.; 
present price 18s. 

A Calendar of the Proceedings in Chancery. 2 vols. 1827—30. By Messrs. 
Bayley and Caley. Published at 4/. 4s.; present price 2/. 2s. 


Division I].—New Editions, forming 14 Volumes. 

Authentic Edition of the Statutes of the Realm. 9 vols. 1811—18. By Sir T. E. 
Tomlins, Mr. Justice Taunton, Messrs. France, Richards, Caley, Illingworth, and 
Raithby. Published at 31/. 10s.; present price 167. 16s. 

Rymer’s Foedera. 3 vols. 1816—18. By Dr. Clarke, Messrs. Holbrook and Bayley. 
Published at 12/. 1s. 6d.; present price 61. 6s. 

Parliamentary Records. 2 vols. 1827 and 1830. By Sir F. Palgrave. Published 
at 9. 98.; present price 4/. 4s. 


Division III.—Abridgments of Records, forming 3 Volumes. 
Abridgment of the Originalia in the Exchequer. 2 vols. 1805 and 1810. By Messrs. 
Caley and Playford. Published at 3/.; present price 10. 5s. 
Abridgment of the Placita in the Chapter House. 1 vol. 1811. By the Right 
Hon. George Rose and Mr. Illingworth. Published at 1/. 16s.; present price 18s. 


Division IV.—Records, forming 14 Volumes. 
Pope Nicholas’s Taxation. 1 vol. 1802. By Messrs. Astle, Ayscough, and Caley. 
Published at 27. 2s. ; present price 16s. 
The Ecclesiastical Survey of Henry VIII. 5 vols. 1811—25. By Messrs. Caley, 
Shrigley, and Newson. Published at 12/. 10s.; present price 5/. 9s. 
Domesday Additamenta. 1 vol. 1817. By Mr. Barnes and Sir H. Ellis. Pub- 
lished at 27. 2s.; present price 1/. 1s. 


Testa de Nevill. 1 vol. 1807. By Messrs. Caley and Illingworth. Published at 
1/, 168.; present price 15s. 
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Placita de Quo Warranto. 1 vol. 1818. By Messrs. Caley and Illingworth. Pub» 
lished at 27. 12s. 6d.; present price 18s. 

Hundred Rolls. 2 vols. 1812 and 1818. By the Right Hon. George Rose, and 


Messrs. Caley, Illingworth, C. Ellis, and Richards. Published at 4/. 14s. 6d. ; pre- 
sent price 2/. 2s. 


The Inquisition of Nones. 1 vol. 1807, By Messrs. Caley and Vanderzee. Pub- 
lished at 2/. 2s.; present price 18s. 


The Scotch Rolls. 2 vols. 1814 and 1819. Messrs. M‘Pherson, Caley, and Illing- 
worth. Published at 5/. 10s.; present price 27. 2s. 

Volumes might easily be written upon the contents of these publications. Many 
of them are tempting morsels for angry critics, which we are not; some few of them 
contain valuable information, and deserve to be better known than they are at pre- 
sent. In future numbers we shall probably lay before our readers some remarks 
upon their contents. 

The Committee of the Commons recommended that immediate attention should be 
given to the condition of the buildings in which Records were placed. Under this 
head the Commissioners had little power. They suggested to the Lords of the 
Treasury some paltry repairs and removals, but little attention was paid to their 
representations, and the Surveyor General, to whom a reference was made in the 
year 1800, thought so little of the Commissioners, that he never gave himself the 
trouble to make them any return. A small additional room was erected at the 
Chapter House; some trifling repairs were done at the Tower; the Pipe-rolls were 
removed to the dark damp vaults under Somerset House ; and the State Papers to a 
building almost as ruinous, but not quite so damp as their former place of custody. 
These constituted the principal achievements of the Commissioners under this head. 

Little progress was made towards the completion of proper Calendars—another 
recommendation of the Committee. Additions of newly discovered records were 
made to the official calendars, and some improvements effected in the old calendars ; 
but no attempt was made to carry into effect the intention of the Committee, which 
evidently was, that such calendars should be constructed as would accurately inform 
the public of all the contents of the Record Offices. Confusion and want of arrange- 
ment are still shamefully prevalent, and, after the lapse of thirty years, masses of 
documents exist, unsorted and uncalendared, and the contents of which are unknown 
even to the keepers. 

‘¢ The more convenient use’’ of the records, another of the purposes of the insti- 
tution of the Committee, was totally neglected by the late Commissioners. Barred 
against literary inquirers, and almost against the public, by the amount of the fees 
demanded for searches and copies, the records of the kingdom, the title-deeds of every 
man’s estate, remain very nearly inaccessible. The officers still mount guard at the 
Chapter House and the Augmentation Office, at the dungeons of Somerset House, and 
the fortress of Wakefield Tower, and all of them remain impregnable, except to the 
assaults of omnipotent gold. ‘ 

Besides the authority given to the Commissioners by their commission, the Govern- 
ment entrusted to their superintendence the publication of a complete edition of our 
ancient historians—a work of peculiar importance, and of more general interest than 
any work the Commissioners had undertaken. Twelve years have elapsed since this 
work was committed to the editorship of Mr. Petrie of the Tower, and Mr. Sharpe, the 
translator of William of Malmesbury, assisted in part by the late Mr. Price, the 
editor of the last edition of Warton’s History of English Poetry, and some other gen- 
tlemen. No portion of this work has yet appeared, although the debt and expense 
incurred upon account of it probably exceed 20,000/., and more than half a volume 
had been printed at Christmas 1831. It is to be hoped that historical students will 
ere long be gratified by the publication of, at any event, one volume. No one would 
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wish the work to be expedited unnecessarily ; but surely twelve years of fixed and 
properly directed attention, with the command of unlimited resources, ought to have 
sufficed for the production of the Roman portion. There are men who “ever gather, 
never scatter.” 

The appointment of the present Commissioners was regarded at first with consider- 
able interest. They were heralded in by several pamphlets, which, although written 
in very angry tone, and with considerable inaccuracy, were highly useful to the 
public. Some gentlemen, whose profits were endangered, lost their tempers in the 
dispute without materially benefiting themselves, but by their means attention was fixed 
upon the proceedings of the Commissioners ; and a public body cannot long resist the, 
generally speaking, purifying influences of observation. The first task of the Com- 
missioners was to clear away the rubbish which their predecessors had heaped around 
them. A considerable period elapsed in a very proper inquiry into the pending pub- 
lications, the result of which was, that the Foedera, the Calendar to the Chancery 
Proceedings, the Index to the Valor Ecclesiasticus, the Calendar to the Lancaster 
Pleadings, and the Parliamentary Records, were all suspended. As far as we have 
learned, the prosecution of no one of these publications has been resumed. The 
only regret that such a relinquishment can occasion, is that so much money should 
have been thrown away. Every one admits the importance of some parts of the 
volumes of ‘‘ Parliamentary Writs,’’ but all that is really worth having may be given 
to the public in a far less costly and more acceptable form: even if the really useful 
portions of the volumes already published were to be incorporated in a more complete 
work, it would be far better than to continue a publication which, in its present state, is 
open to so many objections. But before such a work, or indeed any work, except the 
publication of a complete original document, be proceeded with, the contents of the 
Record Offices should be thoroughly ascertained and arranged. Until this is done, time 
is lost; the present Commissioners run an imminent risk of falling into the very greatest 
errors of their predecessors ; the vast sums already paid for experience will have been 
expended in vain; and the publications of our Record Commissioners will continue to be 
what they have hitherto been,—monuments of unequalled folly and extravagance. We 
hope better things of the present Commissioners. They have, at any event, eman- 
cipated themselves from the tutelage of record officers, out of which arose many of the 
absurdities of their predecessors. They have selected for their Secretary a gentleman 
who is shewn by his published works to be a clear-headed man of business. He has 
dared to grapple with some of the impediments which paralysed the exertions of the 
late Commission ; let him but receive the support of the Commissioners themselves, 
and let the Government grant their assistance, and the results must be highly credit- 
able and beneficial. 

We are informed that the Commissioners have investigated the subject of a reduc- 
tion of the fees of the Record Offices, and have also given attention to schemes for 
remedying the many abuses which have been permitted to take root in those 
establishments. 

The Commissioners have also taken into consideration the erection of a General 
Record Office upon the Rolls Estate in Chancery Lane, by means of a loan from the 
Suitors’ Fund. The Secretary published a small work upon this subject in 1832, in 
which he detailed the general outline of a scheme which, if practicable, and we do not 
see any reason to doubt its practicability, would be of very great utility. The news- 
papers tell us that this plan has been matured ; if that be the case, we trust that the 
present Session will not be permitted to pass without an application to Parliament 
for its sanction. The establishment of a General Record Office would render any 
alterations in the regulations of the existing offices, of minor importance; but, it is to 
be hoped, that the Commissioners will take care to provide such regslations ‘‘ for the 
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more convenient use’’ of the records in the new office, as will be altogether free from 
the intolerable evils of the present system. Whether the scheme of a general regis- 
tration be carried into effect or not, the existing public records ought to be brought 
together into one general repository, and rendered more easy of access; and we trust 
the two questions will not be so mixed up with each other, that the success of the one 
will be made dependent upon the other. 

Another labour of the present Commissioners has been the removal of the Chan- 
cellor’s Pipe Rolls to the British Museum. The Pipe Rolls, it is well known, are 
rolls upon which are entered all accounts passed at the Exchequer. Our careful an- 
eestors, whose methodical and somewhat cumbrous transaction of business is highly 
characteristic, stationed by the side of the Treasurer’s scribe, who wrote the original 
pipe roll, one of the Chancellor’s scribes, whose duty it was to make a counter roll, 
agreeing in every particular with the original. This counter or contra-roll was 
lodged with the Chancellor, who was thus enabled to check, or contra-roll, the 
accounts of the Treasurer. The series of the Treasurer’s rolls is complete from the 
2d Henry II. to the present time, with two exeeptions—the rolls missing are those 
of Ist Henry III. and 7th Henry IV. Until very lately, the number of missing rolls 
was thirteen, but eleven of them have been found, in consequence of a search in- 
stituted under the direction of the present Commissioners ;: further search will probably 
complete the series. The Chancellor’s pipe rolls have not been preserved with so 
great care as the Treasurer’s, and consequently only 294 of them have been dis- 
covered between the 11th Henry II. and 17th James I. One has been retained to fill 
the place of the missing Treasurer’s roll of 7th Henry IV., and all the remainder have 
been lodged in the British Museum, where they are accessible to the public in the 
same manner as the other MSS. This is a great advantage, and may be looked upon 
as the first important step towards that ‘‘ more convenient use’’ of the public records 
which the Commons’ Committee contemplated, and the Commissioners of Records 
were appointed to carry into effect. It is an excellent precedent, founded upon the 
clearest reason, and therefore one which we hope will be extensively acted upon. 
The Chancellor’s rolls are copies,—they were preserved in the same building with the 
originals,—a fire therefore might have destroyed both. Nothing can be clearer, than 
that an original and a copy should be kept apart, and no rule of our Law of Evidence 
can interfere with the removal to the British Museum of all copies, the originals of 
which are in existence and in proper custody. There are multitudes of documents of 
this description. Many instruments and accounts which have been enrolled, remain 
in the offices in which the enrolment was effected and is preserved; all such docu- 
ments ought to be removed immediately, and the spirit exhibited by the Commissioners 
in the instance of the pipe rolls, gives us hope that we shall soon see this desirable 
object effected. 

The new Commissioners have also reduced the prices of the publications under the 
commission about one-half, and, in some instances, even more. The Indexes have 
been very properly brought within the means of students by a very great reduction. 

The publications of the present Commissioners consist of four volumes,—three con- 
taining unpublished Records, and one a new edition of an Historical Essay> One of 
these publications is a folio ; the other three are octavos. All the publications of the 
former Commissioners were in folio; a size adopted by them, in order that their 
volumes might range with the rolls of Parliament and Domesday Book. The deter- 
mination, that because certain works published at the expense of the nation during the 
last century were published in the most expensive form, therefore all the publications 
of the Commissioners, whatever their subjects or probable circulation, ought to range 
with-them, was no doubt very wise and dignified; but nevertheless, in ordinary circum- 
stances, would have been thought to savour not a little of pompousness and prodi- 
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gality. We are glad to see the inflexibility of the rule broken in upon, and that in 
the instance of works which may be considered as portions of a series. Hereafter, 
we trust the poor student will not be tantalized by hearing of the publication of useful 
books of reference, in a size and manner the most costly that can be devised. 

The Pipe Roll of 31st Henry I., one of the publications of the Commission, has been 
edited by the Rev. Joseph Hunter, a gentleman well known as the historian of 
Hallamshire, and the author of many other historical and topographical works. The 
selection does credit to the Commissioners, and gives us hope that we shall see many 
others of our historical writers thus usefully employed under their direction. A 
Commission, instituted with a view to the perpetuation and publicity of our national 
records, ought to seek assistance amongst men eminent in historical literature, and by 
all possible means, to give encouragement and employment to their talents. 

This roll has been long a subject of doubt ; it stands alone, preceding and not con- 
nected with the continuous series of Pipe Rolls we have before mentioned. Its precise 
date is not intimated by the roll itself, and our antiquaries have disputed as to the year 
to which it belongs. Mr. Hunter, in the present volume, proposes to assign it to 
the 3lst Henry I. We have not space at present to consider the grounds of this 
opinion ; upon some future occasion we shall do so, and also make some remarks 
upon the contents of the roll. 

The Chancellor’s roll of 3d John has been published by the Commissioners merely 
as a specimen of the nature of these rolls. This one was selected because it was 
more accessible for transcription, having escaped from the mass of the Chancel- 
lor’s rolls, and wandered by some unexplained means to the Cnapter-house. This 
reason does not appear to be a very good one ; further inquiry and examination will 
probably bring to light some one roll which has more claims to notice than the one 
now published, and which would have served equally well as a specimen. It is the 
intention of the Commissioners to publish many of the early Treasurer’s rolls, and if 
the 3d John comes within the contemplated series, we shall have both the original 
and the copy, which seems rather superfluous; for although it may be desirable to 
have any important variations between the two rolls pointed out, and we hope this 
will be attended to in the forthcoming publications, it seems rather unnecessary to 
publish the whole of both the original and the copy. We can scarcely bring ourselves 
to consider that a specimen of a copy of a roll, of which the original is in existence, 
was an object of sufficient importance to be purchased at the expense of an octavo 
volume of between four and five hundred pages; at any event, if a specimen was de- 
sirable, the 7th Henry IV., the original roll of which year has not been discovered, 
might have been selected for publication. 

The importance of the Close Rolls is so great, and so universally acknowledged, that 
we cannot but hail their publication with very great satisfaction. As an addition to 
the genuine materials for English history, this volume throws into the shade every 
other single work published under the Commission ; and having proceeded entirely 
from the present Commissioners, it has earned for them a right to the thanks of all 
historical inquirers. It seems, however, as if nothing could be perfect. The roll of 
8th Henry III. consists of two parts; one of them has been missing for two centuries, 
but a copy was known to be in existence ; the missing part was accidentally discovered 
after that part of the present volume had been printed from the copy; it was then 
determined to print the original as well as the copy, and thus the volume contains 
both. It would probably have been wiser and less expensive to have cancelled the 
portion already printed; and that course would also have avoided another awkward- 
ness, which is, that the present volume contains observations upon the roll of 9th 
Henry III. which, in consequence of printing part of the roll of 8th Henry III. in 
duplicate, has been allowed to stand over until the next volume. 

The fourth publication of the Commissioners has surprised us ; it is entitled ‘* An 
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Essay upon the original Authority of the King’s Council,’’ by Sir Francis Palgrave. 
This Essay was written in November 1822, and presented to the Record Com- 
missioners by the author, then one of their salaried officers, in order to explain to 
them “‘ the nature and importance of the ancient parliamentary petitions,’’—do- 
cuments which it certainly was very proper that those gentlemen should be acquainted 
with. In 1825 the same Essay was published in the Quarterly Review, Vol. 32, 
p- 92, under the title of ‘‘ Origin of Equitable Jurisdiction.” The wisdom of 
incurring the expence of the republication even of records is exceedingly doubtful ; 
but what shall be said of the propriety of reprinting an article from that scarce and 
costly work the Quarterly Review, ‘‘ by command of His Majesty King William IV., 
under the direction of the Commissioners on the Public Records??? Whether the 
Commissioners have been misled—which certainly the old Commissioners were— 
or whether they have come to the conclusion that such a reprint is within the proper 
limits of their authority, and was contemplated by their Commission, we cannot 
know. It maybe said that the Essay is altered ; the learned Author states that it has 
been ‘‘recast, corrected, and enlarged.’’ Undoubtedly there are alterations,—such 
alterations as the changes in the times and in the mode of publication rendered ad- 
visable. What may be the precise meaning of the word “ recast,’’ or what may be 
the quantum of alteration it intimates, we do not pretend to determine ; perhaps it 
refers to the new title which the author has skilfully devised for his work, so that the 
readers of the Quarterly Review can hardly recognize their old friend with his new 
face; perhaps to such changes of phrase as ‘‘ Municipal Corporations ’’ instead of 
‘¢ Burgh,’’ which the author’s late occupations may have suggested. At any event, 
this Essay is neither more nor less than a new edition of the article in the Quarterly 
Review, with a new title page and additions. 

Amongst the contemplated publications of the Commissioners, that of the Council 
Books in the British Museum is probably the most important. Under the Editor- 
ship of Sir Harris Nicolas we have no doubt these volumes will be skilfully brought 
before the public, and much novel and curious information may be anticipated. 

A Catalogue of all the Manuscripts in the General Repositories of France, and we 
believe some other of the Continental Nations, connected with the early history of 
this Country, has been obtained through the influence of our Government, and may 
be shortly expected to be published under the direction of the Commissioners. 
There are rumours also of other forthcoming publications, which we shall be the first 
to hail with satisfaction, especially a Catalogue of the Heirs of Deceased Tenants of 
the Crown, so much wanted to complete the Calendars of the Inquisitions post 
mortem. 

The Commissioners have before them an extensive field of usefulness, and great 
indeed will be their credit, if they become willing and energetic labourers. Former 
failures will add lustre to their successes, and even our character as a nation will be 
exalted, if they lay open our literary treasures. The conduct of other nations, with 
respect to their records, towards ourselves, is distinguished by an honourable libe- 
rality ; why should our conduct be the very reverse? Our illiberality is not even 
confined to our treatment of foreigners ; we ourselves are prevented by payments so 
excessive, that they ought rather to be called fines than fees, from having access to 
documents which are substantially our own—documents which, as if in mockery, and 
in spite of the exclusive jealousy with which they are guarded, we term ‘‘ the Public 
Records.’’ We look to the Commissioners for redress; if there be amongst them 
such a proper feeling of the duties of their office as we are willing to believe is exhi- 
bited by their recent proceedings, we shall not look in vain. 
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HIGHGATE CHAPEL, MIDDLESEX. 


With an Interior View. 


Hicueate is not an ancient parish, but a hamlet, partly in the parish of 
Hornsey and partly in that of St. Pancras. It derived its name from the gate 
which was placed on the top of the hill at an early period, to receive the tolls 
due to the Bishop of London, for the right of passage through his park, after 
the diversion of the ancient road, which, as Norden says, “‘ left Highgate on 
the west, passing through Tallingdon lane, and so to Crouch End, Muswell 
Hill, Coanie Hatch, Fryarne Barnet, &c.”” The Gate was situated near the 
old chapel, and the opposite tavern is now called the Gate-house. 

The late Highgate Chapel, of which an interior view is given in Plate I. 
was for the most part only sixty years old; but the tower and west end were 
erected early in the reign of Elizabeth, when the chapel was almost, if not 
entirely, rebuilt. It had existed, however, at least from the fourteenth century ; 
for, in the year 1386, Bishop Braybroke gave ‘‘ to William Lichfield, a poor 
hermit, oppressed by age and infirmity, the office of keeping our chapel of 
Highgate, by our park of Haringey, and the house annexed to the said chapel, 
hitherto accustomed to be kept by other poor hermits.” This institution is 
noticed by Newcourt (Repertorium, vol. i. p. 654,) but he had met with 
only one other ; by which Bishop Stokesley, in 1531, gave the chapel then called, 
the chapel of St. Michael, in the parish of Hornesey, to William Forte, with 
“the messuage, garden, and orchard, and their appurtenances, with all tenths, 
offerings, profits, advantages, and emoluments whatever.”’ Regarding these 
hermits, we have this further information, or rather tradition, related by the 
proto-topographer of Middlesex :—‘‘ Where now (1596) the Schole standeth 
was a hermytage, and the hermyte caused to be made the causway betweene 
Highgate and Islington, and the gravell was had from the top of Highgate 
hill, where is now a standinge ponde'of water.* There is adjoining unto the 
schole a chapple for the ease of that part of the countrey, for that they are 
within the parish of Pancras, which is distant thence neere two miles.” 

The statement of Norden, that the chapel was “ for the ease of that part 
of the country,” formed a point of discussion in the warm controversy ¢ which 
arose a few years ago when the new church was first projected ; and the right 
of property in the chapel, whether it was vested entirely in the governors of the 
school, or shared by the inhabitants, was the main subject of dispute. The 
truth appears to have been, that the chapel was actually the property of the 
charity, as well by grant from the Bishop of London the ancient patron of 
the hermitage, as by letters patent from the Crown, and also by transfer from 
a third party, who had procured a grant of it from the Queen as a suppressed 
religious foundation; that for the first century and a half the inhabitants had 
been allowed to have seats gratuitously ; but that about the year 1723, the 
pews had been converted into a source of income for the school. 

In the course of the controversy, room also was found for some doubts with 
respect to the exact date of the erection of the chapel, arising from an error 





* “ A two-handed charity,’’ remarks the sententious Fuller, ‘‘ providing water on 
the hill, where it was wanting, and cleanness in the vale, which before, especially in 
winter, was passed with much molestation.’-—(Worthies of England.) 

t It gave rise to the following publications :— 

“Some Account of the Free Grammar School of Highgate, and of its Founder, 
Sir Roger Cholmeley, Knt. with Remarks on the origin and nature of the recent 
Inquiry into the Management of that Institution. By I. G. [John Green] 1822; 
8vo. pp. 90. 


“An Epistle to I. G. the author of a pamphlet entitled, ‘ Some Account,’’ &c. 
By A. Z. 1823; 8vo. pp. 68. 
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in the following inscription, which was placed under the lowest window of 
the tower, at the west end, and is now laid flat on the ground near the spot : 





ANNO DNI 1562 


Sir Roger Cholmeley knt L* chiefe baron of y* exchequer and after that L4 chiefe 
justice of the king’s bench* did institvte and erect at his own charges this publiqve 
and free gramer schole ; and procvred the same to be established and confirmed by 
the letters patents of queen Elizabeth, her endowinge the same with yearly 
maintaynance ; which schoole Edwyn Sandys L bishop of London enlarged an® D’ni 
1565 by the addition of this chapel for divine service and by other endowments of 
pietie and devotion. Since which the said chappel hath been enlarged by the pietie & 
bounty of divers hone and worthy personages. 


This inscription was renewed anno D’ni 1668 by the governors of the said schoole, 


The menifest error in this is the association of Bishop Sandys with the 
date 1565, whereas he was not Bishop of London until 1570. Newcourt 
perceived the incoherency, and in copying the substance of the inscription 
into his Repertorium, altered the year to 1570. The examination which the 
records of the School have since undergone, has disclosed that the correct date 
is either 1575 or 1576; for it was in the former year that the rebuilding was 
projected, and in the latter, when it had not far proceeded, Bishop Sandys 
was translated to the see of York. The alteration of the date was probably 
accidentally made when the inscription was recut. 

The date of Sir Roger Cholmeley’s first acquisition of property in Highgate, 
does not appear;t but Queen Elizabeth’s letters patents, mentioned in the 
inscription, were granted to him in April 6, 1565; and by a deedpoll dated 
May 16 following, Bishop Grindall granted, enfeoffed, and confirmed to Sir 
Roger Cholmeley and his heirs, the chapel of Highgate and the premises thereto 





* Sir Roger Cholmeley was the natural son of Sir Richard Cholmeley, who was 
Lieutenant of the Tower. The arms of the family were, Gules, two helmets in chief 
and a garb in base Or. This was varied for Sir Roger Cholmeley into the coat above 
engraved: Gules, a sword in fess (alluding to the sword of Justice) between a helmet 
in chief and two garbs in base. Lysons says, however, that in one of the windows 
of Highgate Chapel, Sir Roger’s arms were represented as in the original coat, with 
the two helmets above the sword and one garb below; but this was perhaps a mistake, 
for there is now a small piece of painted glass in the School-room, with one helmet” 
and two garbs. On one side of the door of the new church, is a sword in fess, 
between a helmet in chief and an eagle’s head erased; what is the meaning or the 
authority of this? The arms of Jasper Cholmeley, who had been Sir Roger’s “ clerk. 
and servant,’? and was the active person among the first Governors of Highgate 
School, were varied by a fleur-de-lis between the two helmets in chief. Lysons, 
vol. iii. p. 6, from MS. Harl. 1551. 

+ He had purchased the manor of Renters in Hendon in the year 1548 ; he left it 
by will to his clerk and servant Jasper Cholmeley, in whose family it continued until 
the year 1682, when it was aliened by William Cholmeley, Esq. of Teddington. 
(Lysons’s Environs, iii. 6.) 
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belonging, and two acres of land * adjoining the said chapel, to the intent that 
Sir Roger Cholmeley should give and assure, as well the said chapel and 
premises as other manors, messuages, tenements, &c. to the yearly value of 
10/1. 13s. 4d. to the wardens and governors of the ‘“‘ Free Grammar School of 
Sir Roger Cholmeley at Highgate,” to the use and behoof of the said school 
for ever, for the better maintenance and support of the same; which grant 
was confirmed by the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, on the 16th of May, 
1565. By another deedpoll, dated the 7th of June in the same year, Sir 
Roger transferred the grant to his six ‘‘ Wardens” or trustees; and, thus 
having fulfilled his charitable intentions, he died before the end of the same 
year. 

The next document in point of date, in the history of the school, is an 
ordinance, or table of rules for its government, promulgated by the wardens 
on the 14th December, 1571. In Sept. 1573, there was “‘ laid out and dis- 
bursed for reparations of this Free School and Chapel, the sum of 4/. 16s. 4d.4’’ 
Two years after, a plan was drawn dated 20th Oct. 1575, of ‘“‘ The Plott 
of Highgate Chappell and Fre Scole,” with a view to its rebuilding.t This 
work was commenced in the following summer: ‘‘ Md. that the fyrst stone 
of the Chappell and Free Scoole at Higate, was leyd the 3rd day of Julye, 
1576; and the same Chappell and Schoole was finished in September, 
1578.§” 

This then is the date of the first erection of the late Chapel of Highgate ; 
but it had sustained four several repairs and enlargements in the years 1616, 
1628, 1720, and 1772, if not another when the inscription was renewed in 
1668. The repairs of 1720 were important, as they incurred an expense of 
more than 1000/. of which 700/. were contributed by Edward Pauncfort, Esq. 
Treasurer to the charity, and 300/. by the inhabitants of Highgate. Again, 
in 1772, the body of the church was in a great degree rebuilt; for it was not 
until then that its ceiling was raised by the removal of three rooms belong- 
ing to the Master’s house, which had previously existed above the chapel. 
The present Master’s house was then erected. The windows of the chapel 
had a very extraordinary appearance ; for small round ones were placed directly 
over the round-headed long ones, like the letter i and its dot. These round 
windows originally lighted the upper rooms. Two views of the church pre- 
viously to this alteration, are in the set of views round London, published 
by Chatelain, about 1745, Nos. 33 and 34; and there are at least three views 
of the Chapel published since, one by S. Rawle, in the European Magazine for 
Oct. 1800; one by J. Gleig, 1805; and one published by S. Woodburn, 1807. 

The accompanying plate is the only one that has been published of the 
interior. The principal features of its architecture were the work of the year 
1772. It was calculated to contain 700 persons. There were several remarkable 
monuments, which have now been dispersed to various quarters. 

That in the foreground, with the two busts, is the monument of William 
Platt, Esq. the founder of several fellowships at St. John’s college, Cambridge. 
He was the son of Sir Hugh Platt, of Bethnal Green, author of the ‘‘ Garden 
of Eden,” “‘ the Jewell-house of Art and Nature,” and other curious works. 
Mr. Platt, by will in 1637, gave 10/. per annum to the Minister of Highgate 
Chapel, and 20s. for a sermon on the immortality of the soul, to be preached 
on the anniversary of his burial, the preacher to be appointed by St. John’s. 
college. 





* These two acres ‘‘ now [1823], being covered with houses, yield a clear rental 
of 585/. a year; that is to say, more than three-fourths of the whole rental of the 
charity estates.”” (Epistle, p. 38.) 

+ Constitution Book of the School, quoted in ‘‘ An Epistle to I. G.’’ p. 62. 

t~ A lithograph copy of this is given with the ‘‘ Epistle.’”’ It shows that the 
dimensions of the antient chapel were 50 feet long by 24 broad, no mean size for a 
hermit’s oratory. 

§ Constitution Book, Ibid. p. 60. 
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The name of his lady whose bust accompanies his own on the monument, 
is mentioned in the epitaph, which is as follows :— 

‘« Dedicated to the memorie of William Platt of Highgate in the countie of Midd. 
Esq. sonne and heire of Sir Hugh Platt of Kerbie Castle, on Bednal Green, in the 
countie of Midd. knight, who married y® youngest daughter of Sir John Hungerford 
of Downamay, [Down Amney] in the countie of Gloucester, knight. He had one 
Brother of the whole blood, and three Sisters, viz. Robert Platt, Judith Platt, Judith 
Platt, and Mary Platt. He departed this world upon the seventh day of November, 
one thousand six hundred and thirtie-seven, aged five and fortie years.” 

On the other compartment :— 

‘« Here by lieth the body of Mary, daughter of Sir John Hungerford of Downamay, 
in the county of Glocester, knight, who was first married to Wm. Platt, Esq. and 
afterwards was married to Edward Tucker of Maddingley, in the county of Wilts, 
Esq. By whom she had one onely daughter married to Sir Thomas Gore of Barrow, 
in the county of Sommerset, knight, and was here interred y* 26th of September, 
Anno 1686, in the 86th year of her age. 

‘* Repair’d and beautified at the charge of St. John’s colledge, Cambridge, in 
memory of their generous benefactor. A. D. mpccx.i1.’’ 

It is to be regretted that the present Heads cf St. John’s college do not 
appear to be equally zealous to honour the memory of their ‘‘ generous 
benefactor,” as those of 1742. Since the demolition of the Chapel, this monu- 
ment has laid in pieces in the stonemason’s workshop. It is too large for the 
blank portions of wall which occur in the new Church; there is not room for 
it in Hornsey church; the parties benefited at Cambridge do not invite it; 
and it is now at length proposed to be set up in old St. Pancras church. Let 
it be hoped that it will be restored in a manner correspondent to the deep 
obligations which Mr. Platt conferred upon the College. 

The numerous shields which surround the busts are described by Mr. Lysons 
(Environs of London) ; but he suggests that some of the coats were probably 
altered and deranged when the monument was beautified in 1742. 

The next monument, consisting of a fluted column with a Corinthian 
capital, surmounted by a shield, commemorates ‘‘ Lewis Atterbury, LL. D. 
formerly Rector of Sywell, in the county of Northampton, and one of the six 
Preachers to her late sacred Majesty Queen Anne, at St. James’s and White- 
hall. He was 36 years Preacher of this chapel, 24 years Rector of Sheperton, 
in the county of Middlesex, and 11 years Rector of this parish of Hornsey.’”” 
The remainder of his epitaph is printed by Lysons. He was brother to the 
celebrated Bishop, and died Oct. 20, 1731, in his 76th year. This monument 
has been removed to Hornsey church. 

Further on, on the same wall, was a handsome monument, to Joseph Edwards, 
Esq. ob. 1728, and John Edwards, Esq. ob. 1769, sons of Thomas Edwards, Esq. 
of Bristol; and another to John Schoppens, Esq. merchant, and a Governor 
of the Charity, who died in 1720, and left the sum of 1001. to keep his tomb 
in repair, and when not required for that purpose to be disposed at the dis- 
cretion of the Governors. It is a rather elegant design of white and coloured 
marbles, with two seated figures of weeping boys. Both these monuments, 
together with that next described, have been put up in the belfry of the new 
church, because the interior walls did not afford space for them. Of course 
they are completely out of sight in such a situation, and we must say that it 
ought to have been an instruction to the architect to have provided a better 
place for them, which before the church was completed he might readily have 
done, either near the altar, or elsewhere. 

The large monument facing the view in our plate, at the end of this south 
aile, is in style somewhat similar to the last. It hes two standing boys, one 
weeping, and the other apparently haranguing; and above the cornice two 
boys, seated. This is to the wife of the gentleman who gave 700/. to the 
repair of the church in 1720. On the upper tablet is the following inscription : 

‘““H. S, E. Rebecca Edwardi Pauncfort de Highgate Armigeri uxor, eademq. 


filia natu maxima D. Samuelis Roger Moyer de Pitsy Hall in comitatu Essexie, 
Baronetti. Excessit secundo die Novembris, etatis xLi1, salutis MDCCXxIx anno,”’ 
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A long eulogy occupies the first column of the lower tablet ; but the other 
part of it, which was left for Mr. Pauncfort’s epitaph, was never inscribed, 
notwithstanding he ‘had been such a liberal benefactor to the institution. 
Mrs. Pauncfort’s gravestone was in the chancel, with a brief English inscrip- 
tion, in which her name was written ‘‘ Rebekah.” 

The most remarkable monument on the north wall was that of Sir Francis 
Pemberton, Chief Justice of both Benches, in the reign of Charles the Second. 
He died June 10, 1697. This is merely a large tablet, with urn, cherubs, drapery, 
and shield of arms ; it has been removed to Cambridge, but to what sacred edifice 
we are not informed. The epitaph will be found in Lysons. Two other 
handsome tablets on the same wall, with sculptured borders in the old taste, 
were to the memory of Sir Edward Gould, Knt. one of the Governors of the 
School, who died 1728, and Samuel Forster, Esq. who gave 300/. to the alms- 
houses, and died in 1752. These have been removed into the new church; 
with eleven other tablets of more modern date, bearing the following names : 
Hodges, Brunsdon, Makepeace, Throckmorton, Mendham, Harden, Anderson, 
Bennett and Knatchbull, (the two clergymen mentioned hereafter), Roberts, (40 
years Director of the East India Company, died 1810), and Littlehales. To 
these has been added one new tablet, to Thomas Jones, Esq. who died Feb. 3, 
1833, aged 56. Alexander Anderson, Esq. who died Nov. 13, 1796, aged 
66, was a Governor of the School; and among the epitaphs about the old 
chapel were commemorated these two other Governors, besides those already 
named: Basil Nicolls, d. 14 Oct. 1648, aged 72; John Smith, Esq. d. March 
3, 1655, et. 59. In the vaults below the new church, not erected because 
the families have not come forward to pay the expense, are the monuments of 
Pretty, 1678, Bailey, Cheetham, and Jellicoe; and in the shop of Mr. Martin, 
the stonemason, is that of “‘ Mrs. Martha Lowe, only child of Mr. Jonathan 
Lowe, d. Apr. 15, 1795, aged 46; and Martha her mother, d. March 19, 1808, 
in her 63rd year.”” The old monument of Springnell, 1624, having been partly 
wood and plaster, was destroyed on being taken down. 

The Master of the School was always Reader of the Chapel and afternoon 
preacher. Mr. Carter, who was master in the reign of Charles I. was turned 
out by the Puritans, in such haste, that Walker says his wife was delivered in 
the church porch. Humphrey Vernon, who was put in by the Committee, was 
in 1654 allowed an augmentation of 40/. per annum. 

John Browne, MA. chaplain, died 1728, and had a monument against 
the chapel wall outside, bearing this inscription :— 


‘¢ M.S. Johannis Browne, A.M. qui in castello Bolsover inter Darbienses natus 
vid. Septembris, A.C. 1686, denatus id. Julii A.C. 1728, etatis 42°, harum edium 
Sacellani et Scholarche per annos septemdecim munera ornavit, et hic tandem a 
laboribus requiescit, felicem expectans resurrectionem.”’ 


Copies of the epitaphs in the Chapel and Chapel yard, taken by the late 
John Simco, bookseller, nearly forty years ago, having been presented to 
the British Museum in 1829, by Mr. Thomas Faulkner the Historian 
of Chelsea, are now the MS. Addit. 7943. Some other notes will be 
found in Stowe’s Survey by Strype, 1720, vol. II. Appx. p. 134, but they 
are not very correct. The name Watkinson, for instance, is misprinted 
Wilkinson ; and Mrs. Hobart, for Mrs. Frances Hewit. There are also 
some other epitaphs in Seymour’s Survey of London, 1735, vol. II. p. 859. 
Several coats of arms which were in the windows of the old chapel, are now 
worked into the border of the east window of the new church, the greater part 
of which consists of glass brought from the Continent. 

The Rev. William Porter, died June 11, 1793, aged about 70. He died 
suddenly, whilst playing cards at a friend’s in Quality Walk, Highgate. He 
was succeeded by the Rev. Thomas Bennett, D.D. of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
who was also Vicar of Tillingham, in Essex, a Minor Canon of St. Paul’s, 
and a Magistrate for Middlesex. He died Aug. 24, 1810, in his 74th year. 

1818, the Rev. Samuel Mence, B.D. the present master of the School, and 
Minister of the new Church. 

The income of the Reader was augmented with 10/. per annum, by Edward 
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Pauncfort, Esq. A Preacher was appointed as early as 1658, when Sir John 
Woolaston bequeathed 10/. per annum for one. Among the Preachers have 
been :— 

1695-1731; Lewis Atterbury, LL.D. (before noticed.) 

1731-1769; Edward Yardley, Archdeacon of Cardigan, and author of Dis- 
courses on the Genealogies of Christ, &c. He died in 1769, and was buried 
at Highgate, and his monument was against the chapel wall outside. 

1769-1773; Wadham Knatchbull, M.A. of Christ Church, Oxford; he died 
Jan. 6, 1773, and was buried here. His monumental tablet has been removed 
to the new church. 

Rev. James Saunders, LL.D. 

Rev. Charles Mayo, B.D. 

The area of the old Chapel is now thrown into the Burial Ground. A 
portion only of the north wall, including the stone frame-work of two win- 
dows, still remains, forming the partition between the burial ground and the 
garden of the Rev. Mr. Mence. 

The new Church of Highgate has been erected on another situation, which 
has been selected with great judgment, and its elegant spire rises conspicuously 
to the heavens, in a position which reminds us of the practice of more pious 
and considerate ages. 

The School was rebuilt in 1819, on a new site within the old premises. It 
is, like the former, a brick edifice, with stone dressings and Tudor windows ; 
a Committee-room and Lobby, recently added, form wings on either side. 
The roof of the school-room is cruciform, and the rafters seen inside have a 
good effect. J.G.N. 





THR VISIONS OF PIERS PLOWMAN. 


THERE is no monument of the literature of our semi-Saxon forefathers, next 
to the works of Chaucer, which so well deserves a good edition, and which 
has always met with a fate so contrary to its desert, as the Visions of Piers 

lowman. The object of Crowley, and those who published the early editions, 
was to expose to their countrymen, through the medium of the vivid images 
and biting satire of the old Reformer, the vices of the system over whose crum- 
bling ruins they were now beginning to exult; and they knew nothing of, and 
cared little for, the critical accuracy of the text which came from their presses. 
Good philology, applied to the Teutonic languages, is but of late birth, and we 
cannot therefore look for it in those times; but unluckily, not content with 
printing what they found, they hesitated not to alter whatever they could not 
understand, in a language which had then in some part become obsolete. Thus 
manuscripts, which, however, are fortunately almost or quite as plentiful as 
copies of the printed editions, became the only texts to which we could safely 
refer. 

With so many manuscripts in our possession, it was to have been hoped that 
some one would have been found both able and willing to give us a good edition 
of this once popular work. It would have been a gift grateful equally to the 
philologist and the historian. But to make it thus grateful, it would require 
some little learning and judgment; learning to understand the character of 
the manuscripts, and judgment to estimate their individual value. The lan- 
guage of English manuscripts differs widely in different ages, and it differs not 
less with the dialect which the copyist happened to use, even in those which 
are contemporary. To form, therefore, a mixed text out of manuscripts written 
at different periods and in different counties, would be to bring into the world 
a monster, a language which never could have existed; it would be no less 
anomalous than to mix up in one confused mass the older language of Homer 
with the later dialects of the Ionians and the Dorians. It will be seen, then, 
that only one manuscript can be adopted as a text, and that that manuscript 
must be strictly adhered to, except in a very few instances, where there is an 
evident error of the copyist, and where some other manuscripts of authority 
supply an equally certain correction. The choice of this manuscript will be a 

Gent. Mac. Vou. I. 3c 
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matter of great care; for it will not only be necessary to ascertain that it is as 
nearly as possible contemporary with the author (when this can be done), but 
also that its language is the nearest to the dialect in which he wrote. When 
all this has been properly attended to, the editor will still owe a debt to philo- 
logy. He will do inestimable service to its cause by collating all the other ma- 
nuscripts to which he has access, and by giving, wherever they are important, 
a rather copious list of their variations, both in words and orthography. This 
is the more desirable, as there are now but few instances in which we have an 
opportunity of comparing our language in its various forms, in different copies 
of the same book. 

No task is more invidious, and to us more unpleasant, than that of pointing 
out the faults of others; yet it is in many cases a duty none the less impera- 
tive upon us, and we should be acting dishonestly towards the world, were we 
on that account to hold back from it our judgment. The text which Dr. 
Whitaker has published, is not one with which we can be satisfied. He has, 
it is true, followed the text of one manuscript, but we cannot allow that manu- 
script to be chosen on so capricious a ground as “that the orthography and 
dialect in which it is written approach very near to that semi-Saxon jargon, in 
the midst of which the editor was brought up, and which he continues to hear 
daily spoken on the confines of Lancashire, and the West Riding of the county 
of York.” (Pref.) Dr. Whitaker laboured under many disadvantages ; he had 
access to only three manuscripts, and those not very good ones; but we think 
that he has not chosen the best text even of those, though he may have chosen 
the best and oldest manuscript. It is remarkable that we find two distinct 
classes of manuscripts of Piers Plowman which give us two widely different 
texts; and if we were disposed to admit, as barely possible, ‘‘ that the first 
edition of this work appeared when its author was a young man, and that he 
lived and continued in the habit of transcribing to extreme old age,”’ (Pref.) we 
cannot agree with an editor in adopting a copy which he believes to be “‘a 
faithful representation of the work as it came first came from the author,” and 
which not only abounds in words and idioms which he afterwards altered, but 
which contains also ‘‘ many original passages which the greater maturity of 
the author’s judgment induced him to expunge.”” We believe, however, that 
there would be no difficulty in showing that there are many passages in the 
text thus chosen, which it is improbable ever came from the author of Piers 
Plowman. 

We hope and trust that the time is now gone by, when the language and 
works of our forefathers were sought for only as far as they yielded the means 
of gratifying a little idle vanity ; that the black letters and so-called Saxon 
character, in which old Thomas Hearne loved to see himself in print, have 
disappeared. We think we can see springing up around us, a better taste, 
which shall lead to the cultivation of our old literature on a sounder founda- 
tion. One of our Universities, that of Cambridge, has already set a noble 
example. Mr. Kemble, who has done much for Anglo-Saxon literature by 
his scholar-like edition of Beowulf, is doing still more by the course of lectures 
on that language, which he is now delivering there; and the encouraging 
spirit in which they have been received, makes us hope further, that this Uni- 
versity will ere long not only possess an Anglo-Saxon professorship, but that 
it will also have it filled by a learned and enterprising Professor. Mr. Thorpe’s 
edition of Cedmon, if it may be taken as a specimen of what will follow, gives 
us ground for expecting much good from the series of Anglo-Saxon writings, 
the publication of which has been sanctioned by the Society of Antiquaries, 
and we wish that the next work printed may be that which ought perhaps to 
have been the first, the Exeter Book, as some atonement for the long neglect 
with which it has been treated. 

In the mean time, while all this attention is shown to the Anglo-Saxon, 
the Middle English will not be neglected, and trusting that the Visions of 
Piers Plowman will not be the last of the works of the old time which shall be 
given to us, in at least somewhat of its original integrity; and with the hope of 
forwarding so desirable an object, we will venture to offer a few suggestions 
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on the text which we think ought to be adopted. We have only collated a few 
manuscripts which were at the time readiest of access to us, and as these all 
belong to the Cambridge libraries, and are not much known, a description of 
them will not perhaps be unacceptable to some of our readers. We will after- 
wards give two or three specimens of that which we think should be chosen 
for a text, placed side by side with the corresponding passages of Dr. Whitaker’s 
edition. The text of each we arrange, as we hope every one in future will 
arrange it, in short lines, for by that arrangement only do we keep sight of 
the principle of the alliteration. The author of Piers Plowman has carefully 
followed the pure Anglo-Saxon model of verse, in which two successive lines 
have three words beginning with the same letter, the third word being the first 
in the second line which requires the emphasis in reading, while the two 
others must always be in the first line. To join these two lines in one, is no 
less ridiculous than it would be to join together in the same manner the cou- 
plets of our later rhiming poems. 

The first MS. which we have used, and which we call A, is contained in the 
library of Trinity College, a fair volume on vellum in the writing of the reign 
of Edw. II1. with the sheif-mark B. 15,17. It is well written, with orna- 
mented initials, and contains at the end, in the same hand, a religious treatise 
in English prose, and a short poem beginning— 


‘¢ Crist made to man a fair present, 
His blody body with loue ybrent,’’ &c. 


This manuscript, we have no hesitation in saying, we think the best copy of 
Piers Plowman in existence, and we accordingly take it as our text. 

The next (B) is a very large vellum MS. in the Public Library of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, marked Dd, 1, 17, of a date very little later than the last, 
and containing, besides Henry of Huntingdon, and some others of the Latin 
Chroniclers, the old collection of metrical tales, entitled ‘‘ The Seven Sages,” 
which Weber has printed from the Cotton MS. 

C, our third MS., is in the library of Trinity College, marked R. 3, 14. This 
also is a very good MS. on vellum, and appears to be very nearly contempo- 
rary with A. At the beginning is a painting of men ploughing with oxen, 
and over it, 

‘¢ God spede the plouz, and sende us Korne i now.’ 


These three MSS. differ considerably in their orthography. In A and B, 
the nouns form their plural in es, in C almost always in is. B has commonly 
ai and ay, where A and C have ei and ey: it also has generally a, for o in the 
other two. Where B and C always use sch, A has generally sh. Whether in 
or out of composition, the preposition which in A and B is written bi and by, 
in C is constantly be. For & in B in such situations as in the word wirkyng, 
in A and C we generally have ch, this word being spelt werchynge, A, and 
worching, B. A has ech, where B and C not unfrequently have ilk and hilk. 
We have also commonly swiche A, swilke B, suche C; hire A, thayr B, 
here C; hem A,C, thaym B. In the verbs, A has the termination in en 
much more constant than the others; and ed, ede, in A, B, is in C, #d, ide. 

D is a MS. on paper, which, from internal evidence, as well as by the writ- 
ing, appears to have been written early in the reign of Henry 1V. Itis in the 
Public Library, and is marked LI. 4. 14. Among its contents is a second copy 
of Piers of Fulham, which was printed from a MS. in Trin. Coll. by Harts- 
horne in his Metrical Tales.* 

a is a comparatively modern MS. on paper, in the Public Library, marked 

g, 4.31. 





* In collating this MS. we found at the end of Piers Plowman, another very inte- 
resting poem, in the same style and metre, written by a poet of the popular party 
— Richard II. about the time of his deposition, which is well worthy of being 
printed. 
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The other two, F marked Dd, 3. 13, and G marked Ff, 5. 35, are both in 
the Public Library, and both tolerably good MSS. on vellum. 

Of these seven MSS. two only, F and G give the text which Mr. Whitaker 
has printed, all the rest agreeing, with hardly a variation, in the text given in 
A. This is the text also which was in the manuscripts used by the printers of 
all the early editions, as far as we have seen. Of these we have contented 
ourselves with referring to two, (a) that of Crowley, 1550, and (6) that by 
Rogers, in 1561, which he says was “‘ newlye imprynted after the authours 
olde copy.” 

We will take our first extract from the opening of the poem, where William 
sees in a vision the race of mankind on a vast plain, occupied in their respec- 
tive pursuits. 


Text of MS. A. 


In a somer seson 
Whan softe was the sonne, 
I shop me in to shroudes Y shop into shrobbis 
As I a sheep weere, As y shepherde were. 
In habite as an heremite 5 In abit az an ermite 
Vuholy of werkes, Unholy of werkes, 
Wente wide in this world That wente forthe in the worle 
Wonders to here, Wondres to hure, 
Ac on a May morwenynge And sawe meny cellis 
10 On Maluerne hilles 10 And selcouthe thynges. 
Me bifel a ferly, Ac on a May morwenyng 
Of fairye me thozte. On Malverne hulles 
I was wery for wandred, Me by fel for to slepe, 
And wente me to reste For weyrynesse of wandryng, 
15 Vnder a broode bank 15 And in a lande as ich lay 
By a bournes syde, Lenede ich and slepte 


Whitaker’s Text. 


In a somé seyson, 
Whan softe was the sonne, 


oa 








And as I lay and lenede, 
And loked on the watres, 
I slombred in to a slepyng, 


And merueylously me mette, 
As ich may zow telle. 
Al the welthe of this wordle, 


20 It sweyed so murye.* 


20 And the woo bothe, 
Thanne gan I meten 


Wynkyng as it were 





* ‘Tt [the bourne] sounded so merry.’ Sweyen is exactly the form which, accord- 
ing to the natural rule of derivation in the two languages, the Anglo-Saxon verb 
swegan, sonare, would take in middle English. In the same manner sweg, fragor, 
would become swey, or sway, according to the dialect of the MS. Thus, in the Alex- 
ander, v. 2799. 

“* Men myghte ther yseo hondis wrynge, 
Paunes bete, and hors turnyng ; 
Sway, and gret dismayng ; 
Women scrike, girles gredyng.”’ 
Swegan and sweg, the verb and the noun in Anglo-Saxon, are often used, of a plea- 
sa tand glad sound, like sweyen here. So in Cedmon, p. 214, 1.7, 
** After pam wérdum After these words 
werod wees on salum the host was glad 
sungon sige-byrnan sung the trumps of victory, 


segnas slddon the banners rose 
on fegerne swég at the joyous sound 
fole wes on laude.’’ the folk was glad. 
in Beowulf, lin. 176, 

‘* dreém ge-hy'rde gladness heard 
hlfidne in healle loud in hall, 
per wees hearpan ewég.’’ where was the sound of the harp. 

And, again, line 2119, 
** per wees sang and swég there was song and sound 


samod et-geedere.”’ 
Gompare also ll, 1280 and 2316. 


collected together. 
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A merueillous sweuene, 
That I was in a wildernesse 
Wiste I neuere where, 
25 And as I biheld in to the eest 
An heiz to the sonne, 
I seiz a tour on a toft 
Trieliche ymakede, 
A deep dale bynethe, 
30 A dongeon ther inne, 
With depe diches and derke 
And dredfulle of sizte. 
A fair feeld ful of folk, 
Fond I ther bitwene 
35 Of alle manere of men, 
The meene and the riche, 
Werchynge and wandringe, 
As the world asketh. 
Somme putten hem to the plouz, 
40 Pleiden ful selde, 
In settynge and sowynge 
Swonken ful harde, 
And wonnen that wastours 
With glotonye destruyeth, 
45 And somme putten hem to pride, 
Apparailed hem ther after, 
In contenaunce of clothynge 
Comen degised. 
In preieres and penaunces 
Putten hem manye, 
Al for the loue of oure Lord, 
Lyueden ful streyte 
In hope to haue after 
Heuene riche blisse, 
55 As ancres and heremites 
That holden hem in hire selles, 
And coueiten nozt in contree 
To carien aboute, 
Ffor no likerous liflode 
60 Hire likame to plese. 
And somme chosen chaffare, 
Thei cheueden the bettre, 
As it semeth to oure sizt 
That swiche men thryueth. 
65 And somme murthes to make, 
As mynstralles konne, 
And geten gold with hire glee, 
Giltles I leeue. 
Ac japers and jangeleres, 
70 Judas children, 
Ffeynen hem fantasies, 
And fooles hem maketh, 
And han hire wit at wille, 
To werken if thei wolde. 
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Wyterly ich saw hyt, 

Of truyth and of tricherye, 
Of tresoun and of gyle, 
Alich saw slepyng, 

As ich shal zow telle. 
Esteward ich behulde 
After the sonne, 

And sawe a tour as ich trowede, 
Truthe was ther ynne. 
Westwarde ich wattede 

In a wyle after, 

And sawe a deep dale, 
Deth as ich lyvede 
Wonede in tho wones, 
And wyckede spirites. 

A fair feld fol of folke 
Fonde ich ther bytwyne, 
All manere of men, 

The mene and the ryche, 
Worchynge and wandrynge, 
As the worlde asketh. 
Somme pute hem to plowe, 
And pleiden fol seylde, 


5 In settyng and in sawyng 


Swonken ful harde, 

And wonne ther thuse wasters 
Wit glotenye distryeth. 
Somme pute hem to pruyde, 
And parailede hem ther after 
In contenuance and in clothynge, 
In meny kynne gyse. 

In praiers and in penaunces 
Putten hem manye, 

Al for the love of oure Lorde, 
Lyvend ful harde 

In hope to have a gode ende, 
And hevene ryche blysse, 

As ancres and eremites, 

That holden hem in hure cellys, 
Coveytynge nozt in contries 
To carien aboute, 

For no lykerouse lyflode 
Hure lykame to plese. 

And somme chosen cheffare, 
They chessede the betere, 

As hit semeth to oure syght 
That soche men thryveth. 
And somme murthes to make, 
As mynstrals conneth 

That wollen neyther swynke ne swete, 
Bote swery grete othes, 

And fynde up foule fantesyes, 
And foles hem maken, 

And haven witte at wylle 

To worche yf they wolde. 


1, 2. Bale, who has quoted the first two lines, translates them, ‘‘ In zstivo 


tempore, cum sol caleret.” 
word ‘ softe,’ altered it to ‘ set.” 


3. ‘ Into a shroud,’ C, F, G, a, b, read with Whitaker shrobbis. 


In a and 6 the printer, not understanding the 


In the 


next line, F, and G, alone support the reading ‘ shepherde.’ 
12. ‘Of a fayry me thought,’ a, b, the printers not knowing that the older 
signification of the word fayry was enchantment, delusion produced by elves. 


13. The printed editions with F, G, have ‘ of wandryng.’ 


Perhaps the ori- 


gin of this reading, which is much less poetical than the other, may be traced 
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to some such error of the transcriber as we find in C, where it is written ‘ of 
wandrit,’ evidently instead of ‘ for wandrit.’ 

20. Sweyued, B, swizede, C, sweyd, E, swyzed, a, b. 

28. The alliteration shows us that ‘ trieliche,’ the reading of MS. A, is the 
right one ; ricliche B, rychlych a. trizely C, tryelyche E, trichlich 6. D has 
‘reallech y makyd,’ but over the top, in another hand, is written ‘ tricanlie.’ 
Dr. Whitaker’s text, with F and G, here differs much from the others. Our 
dreamer is there introduced very unadvisedly telling us of this tower, ‘ truthe 
was ther ynne,” a piece of information which he only learns afterwards from 
dame ‘ Holye Churche :’ 

*¢ Ich was aferd of hure face, 

Thauh hue faire were, 

And saide, mercy ma dame, 

Wat may this be to mene, 

The tour up on toft, quath hue, 

Treuthe ys ther ynne.’’ 

(Passus Secundus, ed. Whit.) 

Where there is an evident reference to the ‘‘ tour on a toft,”” which has been 
previously mentioned in the more correct text. 

44. Dr. Whitaker, misunderstanding this passage, has printed ‘ ther’ for 
‘ that,’ which is in all the MSS. In his gloss. he interprets ‘ wonnen’ by ‘ to 
dwell ;’ and he paraphrases the sentence, ‘some destroying themselves by 
gluttony and excess,’ translating it, we suppose, ‘‘ And there dwell wasters 
whom gluttony destroyeth.”” The meaning is, the ploughmen worked hard, 
“and obtained ¢wan) that which wasters destroy with their gluttony.” The 
writer of C seems to have understood the meaning of the passage, but not the 
words, and has ‘ whom that theise wastours.’ E has ‘ wynnen.’ 

58. To walken aboute, B, which destroys the alliteration. 

47. In continuance of clothynge, a, 6. The printed edit. place Il. 53, 54, 
before 51, 52. 

60. Lykyng, D.—62, cheuen, B. cheuide, C. schosyn, D.—66, knaueth, B. 

65. We have here to preserve the alliteration, adopted ‘ giltles,’ from C and 
b, in place of ‘ synneles,’ which the other MSS. and a, have. Though we find 
instances of irregularity in the sub-letters (or alliterative letters in the first 
line) in Pierce Plowman, the chief letter is not so often neglected. For ‘ leeue,’ 
C has ‘trowe.’ In Dr. Whitaker’s text the account of the minstrels is very 
confused. Here the minstrels get gold by their song without sin, but the 
japers and janglers are condemned as getting their living by what is afterwards 
called ‘ turpiloquium,’ when they had ability to get it in an honester way. 

74. if they schulde B, schulden D, if hem list C. 


Among other objects the dreamer’s eye falls on a company of “ pilgrymes 
and palmeres :”” 


Pilgrymes and palmeres Pylgrimms and palmers 
Plizten hem togidere Plyzten hem to gederes 
Ffor to seken seint Jame To siche seint Jame 
And seintes at Rome. And seyntys of Rome, 

5 They wenten forth in hire wey, 5 Wenten forth in hure way, 
With many wise tales, Wit meny unwyse tale, 
And hadden leue to lyen And haven leve to lye 
All hire lif after. Al hure lyf tyme. 

I seiz somme that seiden Eremytes on an hep 
10 Thei hadde y souzt seintes, 10 With hokede staves 
To ech a tale that they tolde Wenten to Walsyngham, 
Hire tonge was tempred to lye And hure wenches after ; 
Moore than to seye sooth Grete lobies and longe, 
It semed bi hire speche. And loth were to swynke. 
15 Heremytes on an heep 
With hoked staues 
Wenten to Walsyngham, 


And hire wenches after, 
Grete lobies and longe 
20 That lothe were to swynke. 
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2. gedir hem to gider, B, the copyist evidently supposing at the moment 
that the alliteration was in g. 6. Dr. Whitaker’s text, with F and G, has 
taken away much of its point from the satire, by substituting ‘ unwise’ for 
‘ wise,’ which is found in all the others.* ll. 9—14 are omitted in C. 


We had marked out one or two more passages to be quoted, but as our ar- 
ticle has already exceeded the. bounds to which we would have confined it, we 
will only give the description of the origin and purpose of government : 


Thanne kam ther a kyng, Thanne cam ther a kyng, 
Knyzthod hym ladde, Knyzthod hym ladde, 
Might of the communes The meche myzte of the men 
Made hym to regne. Made hym to regne. 
5 And thanne cam kynde wit, 5 And thanne cam a kynde witte, 

And clerkes he made, And clerkus he made, 
Ffor to counseillen the kyng, And concience and kynde wit, 
And the commune saue. And knyzthod to gederes, 
The kyng and knyzthod, Caste that the comune 

10 And clergie bothe, 10 Sholde hure comunes fynde. 
Casten that the commune Kynde wit and the comune 
Sholde hem self fynde. Contrevede alle craftes, 
The commune contreued And for most profitable to the puple, 
Of kynde wit craftes, A plouh thei gonne make, 

15 And for profit of al the peple 15 Wit leil labour to lyve, 


Plowmen ordeyned, Wyl lyve and londe lasteth. 
To tilie and to trauaille, 
As trewe lif asketh. 
The kyng and the commune, 
20 And kynde wit the thridde, 
Shopen lawe and leaute, 
Ech man to knowe his owene. 


These specimens will be sufficient, we think, to show the great superiority 
of the text of our MS. A, over that with which it has been compared. The 
author of The Visions of Piers Plowman deserves to rank high as a poet; and 
his work contains much to please, and much to interest us. As a poem, even 
Chaucer and Spencer did not disdain to derive profit from it. As a work which 
was written for the people, and therefore not embellished with the courtly 
phrases of Norman intruders, it is a noble specimen of what was then the 
pure language of our countrymen. For these reasons we wish to see a good 
edition of it; and if the few observations we have made shall prove to have 
hastened the accomplishment of our desires, then shall we consider that our 
pages have been devoted to a good and profitable end. 





ANALECTA ANGLO-SAXONICA, &e. 


Mr. TuorPe (whose services already done to Saxon Literature, by his trans- 
lation of Rask’s Grammar, and his admirable edition of Cedmon, are well 
known to all who desire to see a strict and philological method prevail, where 
little but the most incompetent ignorance has hitherto been witnessed,) has 
given us another proof of his well-applied zeal for the study of our native 
tongue, in a work under the title above mentioned. 

It will certainly be to all times a difficult problem to determine how, 
when year after year so many persons have been taking up this pursuit, when 
one of our Universities actually possesses a Professorship expressly meant for 
its encouragement, so little should at this moment have resulted from the 
efforts made. The purpose for which Saxon was called out of its long sleep 





* It has been suggested to us that in some copy the line probably stood— 
‘ With meny an wyse tale ;’ 
and that some second transcriber, misled perhaps by the sound, joined the particle to 
the adjective, and turned it into ‘ unwise.’ 
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by Archbishop Parker, was avowedly theological. Foxe and W. L’Isle used it 
under his auspices merely to confound their political and religious opponents 
on the Popish side. But it was never once suffered to relapse into its ancient 
limbo, and while Wheeloc, Spelman, Junius, Hickes, Gibson, and Rawlinson, 
are remembered, it cannot be said to have wanted severe and zealous pur- 
suers. Yet, in spite of the many who before and after them put their hand to 
the plough, the work has never proceeded: and had it not been for the indus- 
try of Danes and Germans, and those who drew from the well-heads of their 
learning, we might still be where we were, with idle texts, idle grammars, 
idle dictionaries, and the consequences of all these—idle and ignorant scholars. 
The only approach which we can make to a solution of this strange problem 
is; that the study being a little out of the way of men’s usual pursuits, has 
been stared at and wondered at; and that those who did give themselves to it, 
and become péyada Oavpara thereby, have had their heads turned: and having 
so lost the better part of their senses, have entirely forgotten what they did 
when they first began Greek or Latin; viz. that they first learnt at great 
Jength and with much pains, the grammar of these tongues ; and then by means 
of the Dictionary and the Authors, having become competent scholars, ven- 
tured or not, according as their humour led them, upon editing books them- 
selves. This process, our Saxonists hitherto, with extremely few exceptions, 
have diametrically reversed: most have begun by editing books which they 
could not hope to understand ; and though some may have succeeded during the 
progress of their work in picking up a little of the grammar, the great majo- 
rity certainly have not. We could mention, were we so inclined, Doctors, yea, 
Professors of Anglo-Saxon, whose doings in the way of false concords, false 
etymology, and ignorance of declension, conjugation, and syntax, would, if 
perpetrated by a boy in the second form of a public school, have richly 
merited and been duly repaid by a liberal application of ferula or direr birch. 
To this alone we owe it, that the Saxon Poems have, comparatively speaking, 
been little ventured upon by our Viri Clarissimi; and far more that, till Rask 
published his Grammar of the language, there was not an elementary book 
upon the subject fit tobe named. We do not hesitate to express our firm con- 
viction, that there has not hitherto been, since Hickes, one man capable of 
producing such a book; grammars we have had, and plenty, but all founded 
upon him, following him, and adopting unreservedly nearly every blunder 
which the age in which he lived, and the vastness of his plan, render in him 
excusable. But those helps to stumblers, and which the Delectus, Florilegium, 
Analecta Greca Minora, and such other books, have been to Greek and Latin 
students, are in vain looked for in A. S.: and as for Dictionary or Glossary, 
even to this day there is none. We say this most advisedly, for if ever book 
was calculated to do harm, to retard the progress of a study, to perplex and 
fill with trouble the mind of a learner, Lye’s Dictionary is assuredly that book. 
Werds from every period, and every dialect heaped together: the half Saxon 
Lajamon, the old Saxon (Northalbingian) Evangile Harmony, the barbarous 
half Norse glosses from the Durham book, placed with enviable impartiality 
upon the same footing as the polished and beautiful West-Saxon of Alfred ! 
and to crown this, not one word from Beowulf, and not a tithe of the words 
from the Codex Exoniensis ; or indeed, almost any of the Saxon poems! Such 
is Lye’s Dictionary, from which, in order that it may become tolerably useful, 
many hundred lines must be rejected, to make room for many hundred of mat- 
ter entirely new. That a dictionary must be set on foot, and of quite a dif- 
ferent character too, before we can know any thing of our old and mother 
tongue, we are well assured; and if the Saxon Committee wish to be of use to 
any but Dilettante, let them take this into their serious consideration. A part 
of the work which we have long desired to see accomplished, is at length per- 
formed by the book whose title we have put at the head of these remarks. 
There is a selection of passages, adapted to the necessities of learners, and 
offering them the means of gradually becoming proficients: and appended to 
this we have an excellent Glossary, competent to lead any one, without more 
than the proper application of head, to a knowledge of the whole volume; and, 
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through it, of many more. But these, which are in themselves most desirable 
things, do not make up all the merits of the “‘ Analecta.”” There is a second 
object evident in its composition: it was necessary in a book of this kind to 
give specimens of Saxon poetry ; and in so doing Mr. Thorpe has taken occa- 
sion to re-edit some pieces, which were not only incorrectly printed before, 
but had also the disadvantage of being contained in books difficult of access : 
thus we have Judith, from the Cotton MS. Vitell. A. xv. printed by Thwaites 
in his Heptateuch ; and the Death of Byrhtnoth, the MS. of which is now lost, 
and an incorrect copy of which is only to be found in the Appendix to Hearne’s 
Chronicle of Glastonbury. The reprinting these poems will be of great service 
to those whose time did not admit of their making or procuring copies for 
themselves. For the benefit of more advanced and philological inquirers, who 
know that the downward history of a tongue will alone give us mastery over 
it, there are extracts given from one or two works, yet in MS. which will 
enable them to judge for themselves upon this point : and which, we will ven- 
ture to assure Mr. Thorpe, will render his book right valuable in the eyes of 


. Grimm, and some others of our learned German brethren. Among these may 


be reckoned, i. the two texts of Lajamon’s Tale of King Leir, one from the 
Cot. MS. Cal. A. 1x. the second (in parallel columns) from Otho. C. x111.: 2.a 
darge selection from the strange work called from its author Ormulum, from an 
Oxford MS.: 3.a chapter of the Gospels, from the Durham Book (Cott. MSS. 
Nero D.1v.) arranged by the side of the pure Saxon text. Mr. Thorpe has, 
with a true knowledge of their no-value, rejected the silly characters which 
people call Saxon, except in the case of th, and dh ; and, in the Old English, of 
that equivocal g which most of our editors have persisted in printing as z. 
Nevertheless, knowing that it will be some time before the bibliomaniacal 
foppery of using these types ceases, and that the old editions.are mostly printed 
with them, he gives as a specimen of them one chapter of the Gospels: we 
confess, we think they show to such small advantage by the side of the common 
text, that we hope a mere comparison of the two will lead to the result which 
we desire to see ; being fully convinced that no other end is gained by retaining 
the old (and on the Continent, exploded) method, than that of rendering books 
expensive, and so throwing a new obstacle in the way of the student. 

We have so high an opinion of the merits of Mr. Thorpe’s work, and the 
usefulness of his book, that we shall not scruple to say what we think might 
have been amended in it. We do not see why it was necessary to reprint 
here the long prose account of Cedmon, already given by Mr. Thorpe in his 
edition of that poet’s Paraphrase: neither, on account of some half a dozen 
errors in Rask’s text of the Spell (in the Appendix to his Grammar), and which 
as many lines would have sufficed to correct, why it was necessary to give us 
the whole of this over again. These have helped to encourage his publishers 
in putting a price upon the book, which, though not’ great in comparison of 
the advantages which the book offers, is too much for practical purposes. It 
is an excellent class book for the London University and King’s College; and 
it should have been made cheaper, that it might be the more widely read. 

We have only to add the expression of our unfeigned pleasure at its appear- 
ance; to repeat our conviction that it will be of more service to the study of 
Saxon, and through Saxon of English, than any book which we have hitherto 
seen, with the exception of the Translation of Rask ; and finally to exhort Mr. 
Thorpe to occupy himself in extending his excellent Glossary. He will do more 
thereby, even than by his editions of Cedmon and the Codex Exoniensis, be- 
cause he will found a school of readers, to whom such works may hereafter be 
useful: at present, his translations are read, and his texts let alone. 
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TuE accompanying engraving (Plate II.) is another specimen of the embel- 
lishments of Mr. Douce’s recent publication on the Dance of Death, noticed in 
our number for February. 
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A highly ornamental dagger, either curiously-chased or richly set with 
jewels, was the fashionable domestic weapon at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century. It is frequently to be found in the whole-length portraits 
of Henry the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, and other persons of rank at that 
period ; and was worn nearly in front of the person, as is shown on the figure 
of the King in the subject before us. 

This dagger is copied from an engraving by Mechel, published at Basle in 
1780. ‘“‘ It is impossible,” observes Mr. Douce, ‘‘ to exceed the beauty and 
skill that are manifested in this fine piece of art. The figures are, a king, 
queen, warrior, a young woman, a monk, and an infant, all of whom most un- 
willingly accompany Death in the dance. The despair of the King, the dejec- 
tion of the Queen, accompanied by her little dog, the terror of the soldier who 
hears the drum of Death, the struggling of the female, the reluctance of the 
monk, and the sorrow of the poor infant, are depicted with equal spirit and 
veracity. The original drawing is in the Public Library at Basle, and ascribed 
to Holbein.” 

It is remarked by Walpole, that 


-“ Holbein’s talents were not confined to his pictures ; he was an architect, he mo- 
delled, carved, was excellent in designing ornaments, and gave draughts of prints for 
several books, some of which it is supposed he cut himself. Sir Hans Sloane had a 
book of jewels designed by him, now in the British Museum. He invented patterns 
for goldsmith’s work, for enamellers and chasers of plate, arts much countenanced by 
Henry VIII. Inigo Jones showed Sandrart another book of Holbein’s designs for 
weapons, hilts, ornaments, scabbards, sheaths, sword-belts, buttons, and hooks, 
girdles, hatbands, and clasps for shoes, knives, forks, saltsellers, and vases, all for the 
King. Hollar engraved several of them. The Duchess of Portland and Lady Eliza- 
beth Germain have each a dagger set with jewels, which belonged to that Prince, 
and were probably imagined by Holbein.”’ 


The book of drawings by Holbein, formerly in the possession of Sir Hans 
Sloane, and which Walpole says afterwards came to the British Museum, are 
not mentioned in the Catalogue of the Sloane MSS. but is perhaps among 
the drawings in the Print Room. 

The etchings by Hollar consist of four octavo plates from weapons then in 
the collection of the Earl of Arundel. One of them is stated to have belonged 
to King Edward the Sixth. The chasing is very elegant arabesque work, but 
not a series of figures in the style of the subject before us. 

The Duchess of Portland’s dagger is mere “‘ goldsmith’s work,”’ with no ex- 
traordinary merit in its design to justify the use of Holbein’s name. It is 
** made of a nephritick stone, set with jacinths and gold ornaments: the blade 
of steel damasked with gold.” It had been purchased by the Earl of Oxford in 
1720, for 451. when the remains of the Arundelian collection were sold at Tart 
Hall, Pimlico. There is a folio engraving of it, by Vertue, one of four plates 
of the Duchess of Portland’s jewels. 

Lady Elizabeth Germaine’s dagger was afterwards purchased by Mr. Wal- 
pole for fifty guineas, and is now at Strawberry Hill. It is set with above a 
hundred rubies, and a few diamonds. 





ANCIENT CHURCH ARCHITECTURE IN DEVONSHIRE. 


Mr. Ursan,—The following letter is devoted to the remains of. ancient 
architecture in Devonshire, with a view principally to investigate the distin- 
tinguishing forms and features of the churches, their antiquity, and their 
various decorations ; and also to notice the general system of innovation, which 
seems almost to have been established in this county, and which in its mis- 
chievous and unrestrained course has deprived many of the noblest ecclesiastical 
edifices of their most sumptuous or most admired ornaments, and the progress 
of which is still negligently permitted on many of the valuable remains that 
have hitherto escaped the excesses of ignorant and deluded fanatics. 

Breadth and extent of building are among the striking characteristics of the 
churches in Devonshire. The former is perhaps more remarkably conspicuous 
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than the latter. Triple aisles—those on the sides of the chancel and body, in 
many cases as wide, or nearly as wide as the centre space—almost uniformly 
compose the plan, whose general figure, as seen in its complete elevation, has 
seldom sufficient height to give the triple gables which terminate the roof, 
a graceful external appearance. A tower of stately proportions at the west end 
or on the south side was calculated to ennobie the design; but Barnstaple and 
Bideford, and some other large churches, have towers remarkable for their 
‘insignificance ; and perhaps the ancient fashion of building churches, in Devon- 
shire, could not be exemplified by instances more ungraceful, I had almost said 
apposite, than these ; for, generally speaking, magnificence and extent of struc- 
ture are not united in the Ecclesiastical Architecture of Devonshire. A strong 
and striking distinction between the body and chancel, isa handsome character 
which does not generally belong to the churches in this county. A long undi- 
-vided line of roof usually extends from the east to the west end, and spans an area 
‘with sides exactly parallel, though not always precisely uniform in their design. 
The Church of Broad Clist, which in some respects is an exception to these 
remarks, invites the attention of the traveller, and would be admired in the 
adjoining county of Somerset. It was built in the 15th century, and in the 
words of Dr. Johnson, is an “‘ edifice of loftiness and elegance equal to the 
highest hopes of architecture.”” It will be observed that the apex of the chancel 
is somewhat exceeded in elevation by that of the nave, but even this building, 
with all the fascination of its design, is far inferior in the beauty of its relative 
proportions, to such churches as Wrington, St. John’s in Glastonbury, High 
Ham, Huish, and East Brent in Somersetshire, which I name as perfect models 
of churches of the class under consideration, and in which the beauty of the 
design is enhanced by the contracted proportions of the chancel, the double set 
of gables, and the pleasing informality in the height of the walls and the size 
of the windows. The Church of Broad Clist must however be regarded as a 
very beautiful specimen of architecture, as pre-eminent for the choice and 
arrangement of its ornaments, for the magnificence of its Tower, which stands 
at the west end, and for the perfection of all its windows and embattled 
parapets, as well as for the whole of its internal decorations. It would be 
difficult to name a church in the county that would not lose by comparison 
with this admirable specimen of ecclesiastical architecture. The Tower possesses 
loftiness and grace, and presents the most imposing elegance. Its proportions 
attract admiration, and admiration is heightened by the judicious distribution 
of solidity and ornament. There is no display of finery, no inequality in the 
allotment of decoration. The door at the baseis very handsome, and eight 
tall and tapering pinnacles crown the summit. The most superb window 
in the Church appears at the east end of the north aisle: the rest have less 
novelty in their design, but these claim the praise of symmetry; and if their 
numerous ramifications were now as formerly occupied by painted glass, no 
part of the interior would be deficient in lustre, nay, the solemnity would be 
increased by the addition. Clustered pillars and arches, combined with the 
utmost attention to science and good taste, separate the nave and chancel 
from their aisles. Whole-length statues of angels, holding books or shields, 
stand on the capitals, and sustain the external moulding of the arches in all 
the aisles. The wings mount above the heads of the figures, and descend in 
straight lines to their feet. The moulding is decorated with rosets, and the 
capitals are beautifully enriched with foliage, heads, and other sculptures. 
I was fortunate in seeing this Church before the hand of mischief was uplifted 
to do it violence. It has since descended upon the building, and modernized 
its roof both externally and internally, giving it an outward covering of sheet 
iron. It has also defaced the monuments, by tearing away the ornamented 
iron rails by which they were protected: these trophies of barbarism were for 
a time to be seen glittering with gold, among ancient oaken beams and rafters 
from the roof, and heaps of less valuable rubbish, in.the church-yard. 

The broad and lofty arch, as the internal feature of separation between the 
body and chancel, seems no less indispensable to the beauty of the internal 
design, than a difference of dimensions both in breadth and height (the length 
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being always greater) is deemed necessary to complete the character and elegant 
effect of the exterior; but owing to the arrangement before described as 
common in the churches of Devonshire, the arch in this position was omitted, 
as interfering with the regularity and uniformity of the sides, and the even 
line of roof. But the screen, with its rood-loft, seems never to have been 
discarded, but always to have maintained its situation over the entrance to the 
chancel; and the rood, with its accompanying figures, reached nearly to the 
ceiling, where a beam perhaps larger the rest, and more elaborately carved, 
appeared as a suitable ornament to the sculptured representations immediately 
over which it was fixed. This description may be applied to Collumpton 
Church, the interior of which, in its pristine state, must have exhibited a 
glorious spectacle. The display of enrichment over the door of the sanctuary 
was most magnificeut. Other portions were highly beautiful in their design 
and ornament, but the sculptors reserved their powers: for the embellishment 
of this part of the interior, which. exhibited the rood carved in oak, 
high above every other object, and elevated in this instance nearly to the 
crown of the ceiling. The last relic of its adornments was removed from its 
situation little more than half a century ago, and is still to be seen in the 
ehurch, where it is preserved, or I should say, suffered to occupy a vacant 
place, without molestation and without regard. Its use is not remembered by 
those who might have witnessed it among heaps of rubbish in the loft or gallery, 
where it had lain neglected ever since the period when it was forced from 
its position, and other acts of violence and impiety were committed in the 
church. The beam which supported the Rood and its attendant figures, was 
formed of a tree of noble growth, and of undiminished bulk when the carver 
wrought out his design upon its surface. It is partly solid and partly hollow, 
and has been sawn in two pieces. When entire it measured about fifteen feet 
and a half in length, and twenty inches in diameter. The carving is of the 
boldest character, and requires distance to show it to advantage. The surface is 
covered with a kind of leaf ornament, or it may be intended to represent the rough 
bark of a tree. In the centre is a pedestal eleven inches and a quarter square, 
with a mortise eight inches deep, for the purpose of receiving the foot of the 
cross, and securing its stem in an upright position. Under it is a death’s head 
and cross bones. The side pedestals, which also have death’s heads and bones 
under them, are nearly twice as broad as that in the middle, and supported 
the figures of the Virgin and St. John, which were not mortised into the beam, 
but were kept in their positions by a rim or border, formed by excavating the 
pedestals about two inches below the surface. The distance between each pedes- 
tal, measured from their centres, is full four feet two inches. Between the 
pedestals, and beyond them, near to the extremities of the beam, are holes more 
than an inch in diameter, deeply sunk in cones which are raised as high as the 
pedestals : these were designed for the four waxen tapers which were occa- 
sionally required in the rites of the ancient religion. 

It will perhaps be expected that I should at least glance at the Elder Archi- 
tecture of Devonshire. I will therefore observe in this place, that there is 
absolutely nothing among the ecclesiastical buildings that the most acute 
discoverer of Saxon architecture would claim as exhibiting evidences of a date 
anterior to the Norman Conquest. Bishop’s Teignton Chureh has been 
wretchedly mutilated. The remains of the old building have been violently 
disturbed, if not strangely displaced. The chief object of curiosity among 
them is the head of the south doorway: its lintel is sculptured with a repre- 
sentation of the Magii presenting their gifts to the infant Jesus. If the quality 
and character of the sculpture be considered, it does not differ, in my judgment 
at least, from those of the acknowledged productions of the Normans in the 
12th century. If the position be regarded, I would observe that the lintel of 
the magnificent west doorway of Rochester Cathedral is covered with some 
historical representation. 

I approached Crediton with reverence, and was prepared to abate something 
ef my distrust of genuine Saxon Architecture (spite of the bungling manner ir 

which its advocates have attempted to characterise it), in favour of what & 
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might here find distinguished by round arches, and capitals and ornaments 
anterior to the invention of Pointed architecture: but the church proved to be 
a cruciform building, of vast dimensions, moderate beauty, moderate interest, and 
of late date, except some portions of the interior, which may be classed with 
the oldest specimens of Pointed architecture in England. The original Saxon 
church of Crediton might have remained till the close of the 12th century, and 
then have been demolished, after the Norman style had lost its ascendancy. Jn 
some instances, the churches of the Saxons were probably left standing till 
the 13th or J4th centuries, for it is scarcely to be credited that their suc- 
cessors, the Normans, destroyed them all, or indeed any of those of the smaller 
class, unless necessity obliged them te do so; and it is not perhaps too much 
to conjecture, that there was a time when entire Saxon churches were to be 
seen in the neighbourhood of buildings of Norman erection, which had acquired 
a venerable character from their age. Though the advancement and patronage 
of architecture formerly were unceasing, and kept pace with each other, it is 
manifest that there were periods in which a systematic and general change was 
effected in the practice of the science. As a new style dawned upon those which 
had at different and distinct epochs anciently exhibited their perfections, the ne- 
cessity, or what seems more probable, the inclination for a change in the costume 
or character of ecclesiastical or other edifices was felt. Atthe sametime, new 
houses, new churches, and new establishments for the service of religion were 
in progress, and the genius of men of taste and science was directed towards 
the fulfilment of these objects, in a different style to the one which had pre- 
vailed immediately before. Rivalry was a powerful incitement to the alteration 
of buildings which were deemed too extensive or too substantial to be entirely 
destroyed; and where the whole of a cathedral or abbey, or even an entire 
parish church, could not be brought into the prevailing fashion, a portion at 
least was consigned to destruction, so that a Norman church, or one in the 
early Pointed style, for the style of each became in its turn obsolete—should 
share the admiration which by the all powerful attraction of novelty, was poured 
like a stream upon the examples of the newest invention. 

The last half of the 15th century, was one of the periods distinguished by its 
liberal encouragement of architecture ; it is perhaps not exceeded by any other ; 
at least its buildings outnumber those in any style which preceded or followed. 
This remark is applicable to Devonshire, and with a few brilliant exceptions, a 
degree of talent was exercised in their production, very inferior to that which. 
is to be observed in other parts of the country. The progress of alteration is 
observable in some of the churches, but it is seldom productive of an anomaly 
so singular as that which appears in Uffculm Church. The original building 
was raised early in the 13th century, and was an unpretending specimen of the 
early pointed style. Single cylindrical pillars, with capitals of the same form, 
and arches broad, rather than lofty, comprised its essential internal ornaments. 
But if little more than two centuries and a half did not undermine its stability, 
and render restitution indispensable, its plain and antiquated architecture had 
lost its charms with those who had been taught to cluster columns and mould- 
ings in their simplest designs. Bethe cause what it might it is certain that only 
the north side of the church of Uffculm was left standing, and it was the alte- 
ration of the most eastern arch of the number that produced the uncommon fea- 
ture there seen, of one pillar placed upon another, each with its proper capital. 

If 1 were further to characterize the architecture of Devonshire, I should 
say that its paramount distinctions are exuberance and coarseness. The 
senses are often captivated with the gorgeous display of sculpture, which is some- 
times equally profuse on the outside and the inside of buildings; but in several 
the hand which wrought the work exercised no peculiar skill in its execution ; 
and occasionally the application of ornament is so novel, and its devices so 
remarkable, (as for examples, in the Grenwaye Chapei at Tiverton, and the 
Lane Chapel at Collumpton), that with all the liberty of Pointed architecture 
for the appropriation of objects, animate and inanimate, one is almost disposed 
to condemn the introduction of such devices as occur in the buildings just 
named, as instances of inexcusable licentiousness. 
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Wood and stone were made rivals in splendour—their merits are nearly 
equal. The triple aisles, another common characteristic of the churches in 
Devonshire, are divided at the point where the body and chancel meet, by a 
screen, which extends from the north to the south wall, and dazzles the eye by 
the magnificence and profusion of its tracery, mouldings, ribs, sculptures, and 
their accessories painting and gilding. 

The screen with its roodloft in Uffeulm Church is a grand specimen; they 
extend across the breadth of the triple aisles and join the external walls, in the 
northern of which appears the door which conducts to the gallery. There is 
great inequality in the workmanship. A considerable portion of the front 
towards the north end has been renewed. It was carved and not long since 
erected by a villager, who in directing the attention of strangers to his work, 
never fails to assure them of its being more nicely executed than the sculpture 
of antiquity. He is nevertheless a man of genius and worthy of encouragement 
in his art; but the present is an instance that genius uncontrolled by judg- 
ment is wanton and runs riot. I observe the semblance of antiquity without 
any of its spirit or accuracy. The carver worked with the model always before 
him, and perchance, fancied that he was making good use of it; had the 
hand not wanted the guidance of a sound head, it might have accomplished 
a work with claims to unqualified praise. The dissonance I have noticed in 
the genuine ornaments of this screen, relates more particularly to the arrange- 
ment of the sculptures than to their execution. The screen at Collumpton is 
not exempt, indeed very few of these gorgeous masses of ornament are exempt, 
from this defect —less care seems to have been bestowed in the application than 
in the performance of the meritorious work. I intend no asperity by the fore- 
going remarks towards the restorer, or the patrons of the restoration of the 
roodloft in Uffculm Church. I know that the time and talent of the one were 
very ill-requited, at the same time that the expense to the other was perhaps as 
much as could be spared for the purpose. I have promised to afford the Mini- 
mist instruction as well as information in these letters, and what I have written 
on the present subject, will answer its object, if those who imagine with the 
poor villager, and with as little pretension to the merit to which he lays claims, 
that the excellency of sculpture of this kind is constituted by fine finish and 
scrupulous uniformity in trifling details, should be persuaded that objects of 
higher importance must be sought and obtained before the works of the ancients 
can be rivalled; and consequently, that it requires discriminating judgment and 
sound taste to guide, and I may add to restrain, the dexterous hand of genius in 
its progress. Character and expression distinguish all the accessory ornaments 
of English architecture. These are commonly produced without any attempt 
either at exact resemblance or elaberate execution. With respect to the latter, 
where the situation of the ornaments rendered more care in the workmanship 
desirable or necessary, it was bestowed with equal diligence and ability ; but 
even in this case, the spirit only of the approved model was infused into the 
imitation, nor was this at all diminished by endless minute varieties in the 
sculpture.. I am not sure that the roof of the Hall of Weare Gifford, which is 
surprisingly beautiful in its design, and admirable for the care with which it is 
carved and constructed, could ever have been duly appreciated except by a near 
approach to it in the gallery. I know nothing of the kind superior to it, and 
am not sure that I could point to its equal. The span is 36 feet by 20, 
and the pitch sufficiently steep to comprehend a Pointed arch of singular ele- 
gance in every frame. The patron was forturate, in the assistance of work- 
men worthy to be employed on so admirable a design. The same high degreee 
of perfection is exhibited among the decorations of the architecture of the Cathe- 
dral at an earlier period, but Devonshire has not many more examples that can 
rank with these in the first class of performances of this kind. I have spoken 
of chancel screens, Collumpton produces perhaps the richest example of this 
kind of screen in the county. It is fifty-two feet in length, and supports the 
rood-loft on an elegantly groined cove. I may say of the design that parts, 
rather than the whole were considered, and consequently that it discovers a 
want of unity and uniformity. Care, but very unequal degrecs of care, in the 
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execution of this rich assemblage of ornament, is evident every where, and its 
imperfections (so to call them), are scarcely remembered in the abundance of its 
merit. The members are perhaps too thin for the ornaments, or rather I should 
say that the carved work incumbers and destroys the effect of proportions which 
otherwise possess considerable merit. 

The splendid confusion in the screen and pulpit at Kenton could only have 
been occasioned by the misapplication of carved work, which had evidently been 
prepared for some uniform design on a still grander scale of dimensions ; it 
was consigned to hands by no means skilled in canning workmanship, and its 
original demerits are fully exposed, if not augmented, by the incongruity of its 
composition. 

The roofs are inferior only to the screens in gorgeousness of enrichment. 
There is scarcely an éxample of a flat ceiling over the body and chancel, in any 
of the churches. Thecove, more or less depressed, is the prevailing form, and 
Collumpton must again be adduced as affording a most elaborate and beautiful 
specimen. The roof of Chudleigh Church is very ingeniously contrived. It is 
raised into a point, and is perfectly plain, excepting a horizontal rib or moulding 
in the centre, which joins in with the intersection of the diagonal groins origi- 
nating in the union of the roof of the north transept with that of the church. 
In the absence of a corresponding transept, the ribs have been extendea to the 
opposite wall. The whole is an interesting piece of carpentry, ana 1 know 
nothing of the kind superior to the sculpture of its ornaments. The corbel 
from which the ribs spring at the angles of the transept, are square, embattled 
and elongated in a very singular manner, ‘The centre boss represents a head, 
crowned, and very finely carved, but the head in the middle of the north-east 
rib will be regarded as a design of superior merit, and as a specimen of the 
most highly finished sculpture. It belongs to the 15th century ; the transept 
is of the same age; the body of the church is older; and the chancel of a 
still earlier date. 


An ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUARY. 





QUASTIONES VENUSINE. No. II. 


HORACE THE POET, AGAINST SCALIGER THE CRITIC. 





Jam Procyon furit, 
Et stella vesani Leonis, 
Sole dies referente siccos.—3 C. xxix. 18—20. 


Amoncst many things to admire even at this day, and to read with much 
profit, in the Poezice of Julius Cesar Scaliger, there are several things also to 
question and doubt, or even with indignation to reject. He is, to be sure, a 
majestic dogmatist; and in princely pride, especially towards those whom in 
contempt he calls Grammatict, he becomes, as perhaps he intended, perfectly 
intolerable. 

My present business with this extraordinary scholar is to defend the Roman 
lyrist against his hypercritical censure. On the passage above quoted from 
one of Horace’s most splendid odes, Tyrrhena regum, &c. J. C. Scaliger (Poetice, 
1607, p. 818) comments thus : 


Sole dies referente siccos : haud semel monui, epitheta que in fine versuum exis- 
tunt, sepe esse argumento coacte locutionis, quasi sint carminis supplementa. 
Idcirco malim hic, Sole graves referente luces. 


First of all then, if the Poet’s verse be faulty, the Critic’s is abominable. 
The Delphin editor, Ludovicus Desprez, by no means the most brilliant of that 
fraternity, rather happily exclaims, after recording the alteration: Age, vir 
gravis ; wzstivos dies et calores Poeta vult indicare: at hyemis graves perinde 
luces ac estatis. O hypercritici conatus ingenii! 

The substitution of a general character (graves) for a specific and striking 
attribute (siccos) on the occasion before us, shows at least a momentary desti- 
tution of all judgment and taste. 
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But, secondly, no example could well be alleged less liable to any objection : 
the emphatic word siccos comes precisely in one of the natural positions for 
emphasis, at the close of the verse, and here of the stanza likewise. The sun 
always brings round the day ; it is only at a certain season that he brings with 
it sultriness and thirst. And then, from “‘ being dry,” the practical inference 
arises, where “‘ a friend”’ is at hand, and “‘ good wine”’ is forthcoming. 


*¢ Adduxere sitim tempora, Virgili, &c. &c.”’ 


J. C. Scaliger too, himself, when speaking of epithets (p. 270, u.s.), acutely 
observes their manifest use at times in marking essential qualities. ‘‘ Est 
enim in RE, cum dico pium, justum,”’ &c. Agreeably to this observation, the 
exquisite Virgil, where the vis or essence lies in the attribute, very often subjoins 
it to the noun, and terminates the verse with it, 


et quos de collibus altis 
Aurunci misere patres.— En. vii. 726. 








scutis protecti corpora longis.—viii. 662. 


Yes; and J. C. Scaliger’s own adored poet, in the course of sixteen lines, 
not only places the adjective five times after the substantive, AEn. viii. 658, 662, 
666, 672 bis; but three times out of the five, vv. 658, 662, 672, he absolutely 
fixes it at the close of the line. 

In the varieties of lyric verse, where emphatic position as connected with 
metrical movement comes in play, a separate consideration will be required ac- 
cording to the singularities of each. But for the present, without going beyond 
the first Ode of Horace, a specimen may be shown of those concurring circum- 
stances; under which his curiosa felicitas could arrange emphatic words, and 
even emphatic syllables for the best effect, with the adjective subjoined to the 
noun, and closing the verse. 

In wy. 3, 13, 25. pulverem Olympicum, — ut trabe Cyprid, — manet sub 
Jove frigido, are examples of a peculiar collocation; which I will venture to 
say never created offence, or provoked the scabies emendandi from the hour they 
were written. 

It is true, that the first and third of those instances defy alteration : but the 
second (which in mere scansion might bear to be transposed, ut Cyprid trabe) 
carries the sense in its own order so associated with the sound, that transposi- 
tion would utterly demolish the delicate union. H.R. 








SIR THOMAS MORE AT CROSBY PLACE. 


Mr. Ursan,—By a reference to the ‘‘ Architectural and Historical Account of 
Crosby Place,’’ lately published by Mr. Blackburn, your correspondents, J. G. N. 
and Mr. Faulkner, may ascertain the exact date of Sir Thomas More’s removal to 
Chelsea from Crosby Place, where he resided prior to 1523, 

Mr. Blackburn has been enabled, through the kindness of Mr. Williams Freeman, 
to trace the descent of the property from the time of Sir John Crosby to the present 
day, and to give fac-simile autographs of the ancient possessors from the original 
title deeds and leases. Among the most interesting of these autographhs, is that of 
Sir Thomas More, attached to a deed of sale to Antonio Bonvisi, a. p. 1523. 

Mr. Blackburn says, in p. 24—‘‘ The East side of the Hall now shews eight win- 
dows, the oriel being here omitted ; nor is there any appearance of a repetition of the 
double window at the south end, though it probably existed.’’ Mr. Blackburn will 
be gratified to learn that it is still in existence. Some alterations a few years ago in 
the apartment from whence I address these lines to you, brought it partially to view; 
and having been protected from the injuries of the weather for nearly two centuries, 
it was found to be in a much better state of preservation than the other windows. 

‘* We find Crosby Place assigned to one Bartholomew Reed, A. p. 1501.’’—p. 51. 

Mr. Blackburn is apparently not aware that Bartholomew Reed was Lord Mayor 
the year following. His splendid hospitalities are recorded by Grafton. 

Yours, &c., 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—@— 


Gilpin’s Forest Scenery, edited by Sir 
Thomas Dick Lauder. 2 vols. 

WITH the very best intentions, no 
doubt, toward his author and the sub- 
ject, we must reluctantly say that Sir 
Thomas Lauder has done all he can to 
spoil his book. In the first place, he 
strives to diminish our confidence in 
the principles of Gilpin’s directing 
taste, by opening his book witha disqui- 
sition founded on Alison, in which he 
says ; by not having his guidance, Gil- 
pin has never been abie clearly to ex- 
pound his system to his readers. Ac- 
cordingly, Sir Thomas has the kind- 
ness to take us out of the hands of the 
Vicar of Boldre, and place us under his 
own protection, before we set off in our 
searchafter the Picturesque. Secondly, 
he has gone, on what we must call a 
principle, which we think absolutely 
and entirely wrong, of making Gil- 
pin’s a scientific treatise :—and Lastly, 
he has interpolated the text on all oc- 
casions, with the introduction of huge 
masses of his own disquisitions, in a 
manner that at least has the merit of 
novelty; for we never, in ancient or 
modern times, recollect to have met 
with it. Now, we are fair critics, and 
persons anxious for information ; and 
we cheerfully acknowledge that, if Sir 
Thomas had, from his love of Gilpin’s 
elegant and entertaining treatise, given 
us an edition, with some judicious and 
select notes, or well-arranged appendices, 
he would have done a favour to the 


lovers of Gilpin, ‘and credit to himself. 
It is true that Gilpin’s information as a 
botanist, or moreaccurately speaking, as 
a dendrologist, was confined ; a few mis- 
takes, therefore, with regard to trees, 
and a few incorrect opinions, are to be 
found in these, as in his other volumes: 
his observations as a traveller had been 
much confined ; and in the few weeks 
of the summer in which he was let 
loose from the bondage of his school 
at Cheam, the only opportunity pre- 
sented itself to him of exploring new 
districts, and following Nature, which 
he loved, into her coyest and deepest 
recesses. After he relinquished his 
school to his son, he was appointed 
to the vicarage * of Boldre, where a 
sense of duty and advancing age alike 
detained him. Whatever, therefore, 
was the imperfectness of Gilpin’s obser- 
vations on subjects connected with 
natural history, and in truth they 
were very unimportant, it arose from 
want of leisure and opportunity. In 
this way, we think, his giving the su- 
periority of beauty and picturesque ef- 
fect to the Yew over the Cedar of Le- 
banon + arose from his not having seen 
some of the very finest specimens in 
England of the latter, while he was fa- 
miliar with the venerable and conse- 
cratedyews{ which are found in Hamp- 
shire and in the eastern side of Kent. 
He has made a mistake, in separating 
the Cluster Pine from the Pinaster, 
which certainly must have been the 











* Mr. Gilpin was a schoolmaster at Cheam, and his son succeeded him. Colonel 
Mitford, the historian of Greece, was his scholar, and presented him with the vicarage 
of Boldre. 

+ Some of the finest specimens of the Cedar of Lebanon in England, are in Suffolk. 
Those at Campsey Ash are unrivalled as a group. There is a very magnificent one at 
Lord Calthorpe’s, near Bury. That at Colonel Bullock’s, near Witham, is also 
very fine. There is one fine tree in the collection that is in the grounds of the 
decayed and dilapidated mansion belonging to Colonel Strutt, near Hatfield, in Essex. 
The air near London does not seem to agree with this tree. The two noble brethren at 
Chelsea are dying ; the size of their heads annually diminishing. The one opposite the 
church of Hammersmith isin premature decay ; for we believe the age of the Cedar may 
extend to a period we cannot reckon; while none planted in England can be older than 
200 years at most; a Cedar, therefore, that decays at 150 or 200 years, must find an 
uncongenial soil or climate. 

t+ One of the finset Yew trees we know is in Selborne churchyard, in Hants. The 
Isle of Thanet abounds with yews, most venerable, magnificent, and gigantic, whose age 
cannot be reckoned. 

Gent. Mag. Vot. I. 3E 
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same tree; because the Corsican, * and 
other pines from the shores of the Me- 
diterranean, which resemble the Pin- 
aster, have only been lately introduced. 
He had also too great a fondness for 
the Scotch Fir, whose cold blue is often 
extremely out of harmony with the 
tints of the landscape. With Exotic 
Trees he was but trivially acquainted ; 
but he possessed a truly picturesque 
eye, and a light, graceful, and easy 
style, and often a happiness of expres- 
sion, that make his volumes superior 
to those of any other writer on the 
subject. The interpolations of Sir Tho- 
mas Lauder would have been more 
suitable to a scientific treatise, than to 
Gilpin’s ; nor are they properly con- 
nected with it. What has a botanical 
list of American Oaks, from Michaux 
and others, to do with Gilpin’s remarks 
on the venerable and shattered giants 
of our native forests, and the wild and 
magnificent forms that they assume in 
extreme age? What have the extracts 
of the manner in which the wild horses 
are caught in the Pampas of South 
America, to do with the shaggy grey 
forest ponies? And because Gilpin 
mentions the different varieties in the 
beauties of a landscape, from atmo- 
spherical changes and the gradations of 
light, Sir Thomas enters into a long 
digression on phenomena produced by 
unequal refraction, and witnessed by 
Mr. Scoresby in the Arctic Seas. We 
also feel that the commentary, though 
too diffuse and too scientific for Gil- 
pin’s work, which is a work of éaste, 
and not of science, is not accurate 
or complete enough to be depended 
upon as a guide to the knowledge of 
the subjects treated on ; and most of it 
is to be found in some popular treatises 
lately published. 

The story that the author tells of a 
late famous improver of grounds, (who 
he is who is alluded to our readers may 
guess is too good to be omitted :— 


‘« The Duke of Gordon, being desirous to 
improve the scenery of Gordon Castle, in- 
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vited a certain landscape-gardener from 
England. The gentleman was delicate 
and indolent—the weather was gloomy 
and unfavourable for some eight days or 
so—and he preferred the comforts of a 
book and an easy chair in the drawing- 
room, to the raw damps which prevailed 
abroad. But, as he thus lacked exercise 
of limb out of doors, he made up for the 
want of it by exercise of jaw within ; and 
the Duke’s venison, and hock and claret, 
suffered seriously from his daily attacks. 
But ten days enjoyment of this Castle of 
Indolence had not gone over his head, 
when certain alarming twinges in his great 
toe taught him, one evening, that an old 
monitor was about to revisit him, to re- 
mind him of the infinite nothingness and 
vanity of all human happiness, and next 
day he was laid up in bed with a swinging 
fit of the gout. Some weeks of great 
suffering and of gradual convalescence 
brought him again to his great chair, and 
by degrees he became so far well as to be 
able to return to his venison and claret ; 
and finally, one clear, sunshiny day, he 
ventured forth on crutches into the lawn 
before the castle. Then, levelling his 
opera glass silently around him for some 
time, he at last begged to know in what 
direction lay the course of the river Spey, 
and, on this being explained to him, ‘ Ha!’ 
said he, gravely, ‘I thought so!’ and 
then, pointing to a grove of magnificent 
old forest trees, which stood at some dis- 
tance in the Park, ‘ We must open a view 
in that direction : your Grace will please 
to order those trees to be cut down be- 
fore next season, when I shall have the 
honour of revisiting Gordon Castle, to 
judge of the effect of their removal before 
going further.’ Next morning, this Taste- 
monger took his departure. The noble 
trees which he had condemned, bowed their 
heads before the axe, as many noble heads 
have been bowed before, under the sen- 
tence of judges no less unworthy and mer- 
ciless. The seasons revolved, and so did 
the wheels of the Taste-monger’s carriage, 
which brought him back to Gordon Castle, 
where the same scene of sloth, easy chair, 
eating, venison, hock, claret, gout-admo- 
nitory and gout-mordant, recovery, and 
revisitation of the ground took place. 
Now it happens that the Spey opposite 
Gordon Castle, acts against lofty friable 





* We consider the Corsican Pine to be the most beautiful which we possess: it is 
richer in its foliage than the Pinaster, and taller and more vigorous than the Stone 


Pine. 
a handsome Pinus Mugho in our garden. 


The Cembro Pine is handsome, but does not grow to a large size. 


We have 


The richest garden in England for Pines is 


that of Paine’s Hill, near Cobham ; from the specimens there Mr. Lambert’s, splendid 
book was chiefly composed. They were planted by the Hon. Mr. Hamilton, who planted 
250 Cedars of Lebanon in the grounds, when they were yet scarce trees.—Ep. 
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banks, of a light, red-coloured mortar, 
which are perpetually crumbling down ; 
and though these were, at the time we 
speak of, for the most part hidden by the 
younger and more distant woods towards 
the boundary of the Park, yet it so hap- 
pened (whereas no part of the water of the 
Spey was visible) the Taste-monger had no 
occasion even to use his opera-glass to 
discern a broad streak of blood-red bank, 
which, being higher than the rest, was 
seen towering most offensively over the 
delicate greens of the offscape, like a troop 
of heavy dragoons breaking over the hedge. 
‘ We must throw a clump up in that di- 
rection,’ said the Taste-monger, waving 
his hand towards the place with a very 
important air. ‘ We must have a clump 
on that gentle swell, to shut out yon hi- 
deous brickfield.’ ‘ A clump,’ exclaimed 
the Duke, with horror in his eyes, ‘ why, 
my good sir! on that very gentle swell 
grew those goodly trees which you ordered 
to be cut down last year ; and if you choose 
to satisfy yourself of the fact, you may go 
yonder to look at the roots which are re- 
maining.’ The gentleman was silent ; the 
Duke left him to his own meditations ; 
and the result was, that he had shame 
enough left to desire his carriage to be 
got ready, and to order it to transport him 
whence he came, an order which his Grace 
took no measures to thwart or to retard.”’ 


This is a good story, well told. 





Memorials of a Tour in Greece, chiefly 
Poetical. By Richard Monckton 
Milnes. 8vo. 


WE wish this gentleman’s poetry 
lad not been so like that of Mr. Alfred 
Tennyson, nor his prose so much re- 
sembling that of Jean Paul; and his 
book, which wants neither talents nor 
knowledge, would have been amusing. 
But it is marvellously affected from the 
beginning to the end; from the dedi- 
cation to Mr. Hallam, to the stanzas 
to the anonymous lady of his heart ; 
and in one poem there is too manifest 
an imitation of Wordsworth’s Hart- 
Leap-Well. 

The observations on Ithaca, on the 
Vale of Tempe, and on the Pass of- 
Thermopyle, are interesting; though 
we wish the author had entered into 
more minute details on the composition 
of Grecian scenery, and especially of 
its trees and woods, and had given us 
a comparison of it with those of the 

‘ more sublime features of the Italian or 
Helvetian landscape. It is, however, 
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to the poetry of the book that we are 
more peculiarly to look for the out- 
breakings of Mr. Milnes’s genius ; and 
as we feel his enthusiasm kindle, and 
his classic recollections return upon 
him, we may well expect the admirer 
of Shelley and of Keats to give us 
“strains of a higher mood,” when 
himself is dwelling in the land of song. 

We must however confine ourselves 
to two specimens, which will give the 
author’s manner of expression and 
thought. We think the latter very 
Tennysonian. 


WRITTEN AT MYCENZ. 


I saw a weird procession glide along 

The vestibule, before the Lion Gate, 

A man of god-like limb, and warrior state, 

Who never look’d behind him, led the 
throng ; 

Next a pale girl, singing sweet sorrow, 
met 

My eyes, who ever pointed to a fleck 

Of ingrained crimson on her marble neck ; 

Her a fierce woman, arm’d with knife 


and net, 
Close followed, whom a youth pursued 
with smile [while 


Once mild, now bitter mad, himself the 

Pursued by those foul shapes, gory and 
grey, 

Dread family ! I saw, another day ; 

The phantom of that youth, sitting alone, 

Quiet thought-bound, a stone upon a 
stone. 


TO 


Beloved, close this weary-wandering book, 
Let us forget it ever held a line, 
Let me repose upon thy loving look, 
For I am thine again—nothing but 
thine. 


For sights half seen, and thoughts half 
followed out, 

And feeble memories, how can I repine ? 

Having one bliss, on which I dare not 

doubt, [thine. 

For I am thine again—nothing but 


Or if my spirit learn’d some things right, 
Nor toiled in vain within the Past’s rich 
mine; 
It is, that it may take a nobler flight, 
And worthier to be thine—nothing but 


thine. 
Thy presence is the homestead of my 
heart, (shrine, 


My own true country, my familiar 

I know no other world than what thou art 

Since I am thine again—nothing but 
thine. 
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The Support of Government essential to 
the preservation and purity of Reli- 
gion. A Sermon by the Rev. W. 
Harness. 1834. 

THIS is a very earnest, affectionate, 
and well written appeat in behalf of 
the National Church, against the doc- 
trines of the ignorant and the inter- 
ested, who are for destroying the hanks 
through which the waters of Chris- 
tianity have so long poured theirstream 
of fertility and health, and for letting 
them flow as chance, or ecaprice, or 
interest may command; when all would 
either be lost and swallowed up in 
quicksands and deserts; or flooding 
the depths of the vallies, and the luxu- 
riance of the plains, raise up a rank 
unwholesome vegetation, that would 
poison the land. Ti xaivov, ri kaivoy, 
—‘‘give us something new”—is the 
ery of the present day. Old things 
have passed away: every book, every 
speech, every newspaper, every mouth, 
is filled with theory : the Senate is em- 
ployed month after month in debating 
on rival theories: the Manufacturers 
are crying out for Corn theories: the 
Radicals for Government theories : the 
Dissenters and the godless crew for 
Church theories. Taxes have become 
too heavy; laws too strict; property 
too exclusive; government too des- 
potic; rank too insolent; fortune too 
unequal ; labour too oppressive ; citics 
too gloomy and confined ; machinery 
too powerful ; and even advice too in- 
sulting—for the regenerated people to 
bear: and so to insure a perfect, uni- 
versal, and essential justice, the rich 
are to lay down their property, the 
laws are to be re-adjusted to a more 
indulgent scale ; the taxes, pledged by 
the faith of the State, to them who 
helped it in its extreme need, are to be 
annulled ; labour is to be easy, volun- 
tary, pleasurable, only to be considered 
as salutary to health, not necessary to 
subsistence ; rank is to be remodelled, 
and raised on the only real virtue that 
is recognised—the virtue of the artisan 
and mechanic : (the present possessors 
being the lowest and most degraded 
in the scale of existence); and as it is 
exceedingly insulting and improper for 
one man to give advice to another 
man, his equal, or more than equal (be- 
cause the rich never can be equal to 
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the poor, in the endowments of mind, 
or the virtues of the heart) ; and as it 
is morally absurd to pay a man for 
giving you advice which you do not 
want, and which he in fact is not capa- 
ble of giving; consequently ,the National 
Church is to be destroyed;* and its 
mis-appropriated millions, and enorm- 
ous revenues, hitherto the unlawful 
prey of pampered priests, are to be dis- 
tributed to the general wants of a 
free, virtuous, equal, moral, noble- 
minded community. 

Mr. Harness is blind enough to 
think that there may possibly be some 
little fallacy, some fond delusion, in 
these gay and glittering visions of ter- 
restrial blessedness; and as regards 
that branch of the question that con- 
cerns the Church, he is really simple 
enough to imagine that both Church 
and State have much and long profited 
by their mutual connexion ; and what 
is more wonderful, his congregation, 
to the infinite surprise of all moral and 
thinking persons, not only seem to 
agree with him, but are so much in- 
terested in his statements, so much 
persuaded by his arguments, so much 
affected by his earnestness,—and so 
much attached to him, from a long ex- 
perience of the singleness of his views, 
the disinterestedness of his conduct, 
the gentleness of his manners, the ra- 
tional and scriptural character of his 
piety, and the blameless innocence of 
his life,—that they absolutely wish to 
retain him as their teacher and their 
friend; and they have so identified 
their views of religion, and the neces- 
sity of the connexion between Church 
and State with his, and set the seal of 
their approbation on his arguments, 
that they have requested him to give 
them a wider circulation through the 
press, than they could otherwise have. 

The Discourse is well argued, and 
very elegantly expressed ; and the main 
point, viz., that a most entire and 
intimate union ought to exist between a 
government and the religious faith it 
upholds, is proved by the Will of God, 








* All the above assertions, complaints, 
and demands, are to be found in numer- 
ous volumes which the press every day is 
spawning from the rich revolution-beds 
of Nottingham, Leeds, Sheffield, and the 
Royal Exchange. 


eh ATO 
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by the authority of Scripture, and by 
the experience of mankind, bearing 
witness to the advantages which it 
produces, and to the evils which attend 
their separation. 





Madden’s Travels in Turkey, Egypt, 
and Nubia, &c. 2 vols. 


Mr. MADDEN is not a learned or 
scientific traveller; he has not the 
knowledge of Clarke, or the science of 
Humboldt; he is not a painter, a 
scholar, a geologist, a statist, or bota- 
nist; but he is a very observing, sen- 
sible man, and gives us an account of 
what he has seen with good taste and 
good feeling. Sometimes he is super- 
ficial, but never dull; and if sometimes 
we regret that his observations and 
inquiries are not more profound, we at 
least always acknowledge that enter- 
tainment and instruction are to be 
found in his pages. ; 

Mr. Madden’s Travels open with a 
description of the slave markets at 
Constantinople. He is surprised at 
what has often struck us with astonish- 
ment, how the Turks manage to main- 
tain their numerous harems. ‘There is 
seldom want of luxury or loveliness in 
them ; yet a pipe-maker, whose whole 
stock is not worth 60 dollars, will give 
300 for a Sciote girl, and clothe six 
times as many women as would send 
a mechanic in England to the work- 
house. Franks are not permitted to 
enter the slave bazaar, but Mr. Madden 
got entrance as a hakkem, or doctor. 
The Greek and Georgian girls are in 
the galleries; the black women of 
Sennaar, and thecopper-coloured beau- 
ties of Abyssinia, below. The last 
are remarkable for their elegance and 
symmetry, and sell for 30/., while a 
black will not fetch 16/. The account 
of the Turkish courtships, and the in- 
terior of the Harem, is very amusing. 
Turkish ladies (joy be to their hus- 
bands !) never learn to write. They 
are wooed therefore by signs. A clove 
stuck into an embroidered handkerchief 
is the commencement of courtship. 
When married, the Turkish ladies are 
much honoured by being permitted to 
wait on their husbands, and, like our 
English ladies, feel great pleasure re- 
sulting therefrom. One brings rose- 


water to perfume his beard—another 
bears a looking glass, with a mother- 
of-pearl handle—another carries an 
embroidered napkin—and all stand be- 
fore him as he eats; and when he has 
done, they begin; and show their good 
breeding and high finish, by only eat- 
ing with the finger and thumb. Then 
come sweetmeats, and bottles of ro- 
soglio, of which the Turkish ladies will 
take four glasses in ten minutes. Then, 
when the ladies have drunk enough, they 
hand their master’s coffee, and shampoo 
his feet for hours together, which is be- 
yond all doubt the greatest and highest 
pleasure earth affords. They then take 
their spinets, and play, or show their 
new silk gowns, and then the handker- 
chief is thrown; and so, good night! 
The conversation of the harem, Mr. 
Madden says, is generally on the same 
topics as those on which ladies in 
other places discourse, only a little re- 
gulated by local circumstances. — 
*‘ Scandal,’ that sweetens English tea, 
does the same kind office to Turkish 
coffee. Who was seen showing her 
face in the street?—who worked a 
purse for a stranger ?—who was thrown 
into the Bosphorus on the preceding 
night ?—whether to-morrow they will 
ride in their coach drawn by cows, or 
row in their gay cacique? This is the 
discourse that sweetens life on the 
shores of the Bosphorus. 

Having thus taken a glimpse of the 
amusements of the ladies, let us now 
see how a Turkish gentleman passes 
the day, and how far he conjugates the 
verb s’ennuyer — differently from us 
Franks. 


‘* The grandee perambulates with an 
amber rosary dangling from his waist; 
he looks neither to the right or left. The 
corpse of a Rayah attracts not his atten- 
tion; the head of a slaughtered Greek 
he passes by unnoticed. He causes the 
trembling Jew to retire at his approach ; 
he only shuffles the unweary Frank who 
goes along and it is too troublesome to 
kick him. He reaches the coffee-house 
before noon: an abject Christian salaams 
him to the earth, spreads the newest mat 
for the effendi, presents the richest cup, 
and cringes by his side, to kiss the hem of 
his garment, or at least his hand. The 
coffee, peradventure, is not good. The 
effendi storms, the poor Armenian trem- 
bles; he swears by his father’s beard he 
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mnade the very best; in all probability, 
he gets a score of maledictions, not on 
himself, but his mother. A friend of 
the effendi enters, and after ten minutes’ 
repose they salute and exchange salaams. 
A most interesting conversation is car- 
ried on by monosyllables, at half hour in- 
tervals. The grandee exhibits an English 
penknife. His friend examines it, back 
and blade, smokes another pipe, and ex- 
claims —‘ God is great!’ Pistols are 
next introduced—their value is an eternal 
theme; and no other discussion takes 
place, till an old Priest begins to expatiate 
on the temper of his sword. A learned 
Ulema at length talks of astronomy and 
politics, how the sun shines in the east 
and in the west, and everywhere he shines 
how he beams on the head of Mussul- 
mans; how all the Padishaws of Europe 
pay tribute to the Sultan; and how the 
giaours of England are greater people 
than the giaours of France, because they 
make better penknives, and finer pistols. 
How the Dey of Algiers made a prisoner 
of the English admiral in the late engage- 
ment; and after destroying his fleet, con- 
sented to release him on his agreeing to 
pay an annual tribute. How the Chris- 
tian ambassadors came like dogs to the 
footstool of the Sultan, to feed on his im- 
perial bounty. After this edifying piece 
of history, the effendi takes his leave, 
with the pious ejaculation of Mashallah ! 
‘Wonderful is God!’ The waiter bows 
him out, overpowered with gratitude for 
the third part of an English farthing, and 
the proud effendi returns to his harem. 
He walks with becoming dignity along ; 
perhaps a merry-andrew playing off his 
buffooneries catches his eye,—he looks, 
but his spirit smiles not, neither do his 
lips; his gravity is invincible; and he 
waddles onward likea porpoise cast ashore. 
It is evident that nature never meant him 
for a pedestrian animal, and that he 
looks with contempt on his locomotive 
organs??? 


This is all very interesting chit-chat, 
and the portraits are sketched with 
spirit and truth. We wish we had 
room for the author’s account of the 
theriakis, or opium eaters, and his own 
experiment on that drug, more be- 
witching than 
That Nepenthe which the wife of Thone, 
In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena. 


We need only add that the remainder 
of the volume, containing our author’s 
travels in Egypt and Syria, is of equal 
interest. 


Review.—Malloch’s Immortality of the Soul. 
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The Immortality of the Soul. 
By David Malloch. 


IT appears that this Poem was read 
in the University of Edinburgh, having 
been successful in competition with 
others on the same subject, when the 
prize was awarded to it by Professor 
Wilson, whose knowledge of poetry 
no one will dispute. It is evidently 
the production of a young man of 
some poetical talents, but not of finish- 
ed taste; and it is too plainly mo- 
delled, even to the cadence of its lines, 
and its expressions, on Campbell’s 
Pleasures of Hope. Occasionally the 
author is betrayed into language which 
wants precision and correctness, and 
which a more experienced judgment 
will teach him to avoid, as 


The splashing brook, 
With mirth and beauty pictured in its look, 
Through the rent chasm beholds the 
sun-lit sky, 
And laughs and languishes like woman's 
eye. 


Such expressions also, as 
The lark monopolist of light and song. 
and ‘The gentle-minded lilies’-—and 


I sported round thy brimming marge, 
And Joll’d among thy flowers. 


These, neither the learned Professor 
who gave the prize, nor any other per- 
son, can approve. Let Mr. Malloch 
strive to attain simplicity of expression, 
and clearness of thought, and pro- 
priety of imagery; and let him avoid 
the affected and swollen verbiage of 
the modern school of poetry, and we 
have no doubt that he will earn a name 
as great as his illustrious synonyme— 
the friend of Thomson and of Pope, 
who was called Mailet by his friends, 
Malloch by his relations, and Moloch 
by his enemies. We shall give a 
Sonnet at p. 9. 


Upon the verge of a thick-tangled wood, 

When all rem brightness, and the sun rode 
high ; 

By the knarl’d root of an old lime I stood, 

That toss’d its bold head far into the sky. 

And I was then in melancholy mood. 

No living thing could I discern on high ; 

Which might upon my solemn thoughts 
intrude, 

And in the silver light beneath me lay, 

In beautiful repose, the ruins grey 
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Of hoary piles, within whose mould’ring 
walls 

Rest all my fathers in the dead-still halls ; 

(How calm they rest, within those halls 
of clay), 

And then I wish’d that I like them should 


be 
Tomb’d near the spot of my nativity. 





Narrative of the Expedition to Portugal 
in 1832, under the orders of His Im- 
perial Majesty Dom Pedro, Duke of 
Braganza. By G.Lioyd Hodges, esq. 
late Colonel in the service of His Im- 
perial Majesty, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. map. 


THIS is the most important of the 
publications to which we referred in 
our notice of the Narrative of Captain 
Mins ; and some account of it seems to 
us necessary to shew the public what 
has been done and said by our other 
countrymen, who have also acted a pro- 
minent part by land in aid of the young 
Queen of Portugal. When we think of 
this cause, we cannot help contrasting 
its fate with that of another queen, 
Maria Theresa, so prominent in Ger- 
many on the accession of George ILI. 
But, tempora mutantur, et nos, &c. Pro- 
ceed we to the book. 

Capt. Mins, as a sailor, “‘ speaks 
right on,”’ however “‘ the stormy winds 
do blow;”’ not so Col. Hodges, who 
has all the landsman’s courtesy, but 
who, nevertheless, speaks as a soldier 
on the military facts, in a manner 
greatly corroborative of his brother of 
the sea. He seems to have avoided 
what we objected to in Mins, and to 
have anticipated our closing remark on 
the embarrassments of the cause. Yet, 
in a well-written preface, explaining 
his principles, Col. Hodges describes 
«« selfish arts and intrigues which have 
so long retarded the hopes of the real 
friends of liberty ;”’ and thus lets out an 
important secret on those embarrass- 
ments. 

Of the outset of the expedition, hav- 
ing told it from Mins, we shall not no- 
tice minute additions, further than to 
say that this author is incorrect in sup- 
posing Sampayo, the Portuguese con- 
sul-general, to have been the rallying 
point against the expedition. If it had 
been so, he could have obtained its de- 
tention: and so as to the unhappy, 
ingenious Young, who was, as soon 
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as he had tired the public with his 
model of the Inquisition, occupied in 
building the Orange theatre at Pimlico. 
We must also enter a caveat against 
a paragraph so early as at vol. i. p. 7, 
which we are sure Col. Hodges, from 
the candour he evinces elsewhere 
throughout his work, would himself 
desire corrected ; it is this :—‘‘ In Por- 
tugal, with few exceptions, factions of 
the worst description, tyranny of the 
deepest dye, selfish ambition and mean 
intrigue, are mingled, as it were, in the 
very blood of the inhabitants, from the 
palace to the convent; and are yet 
traceable down to the cottaye of the 
meanest peasant. These are the beset- 
ting sins,”’ &c. To Col. Hodges, speak- 
ing of the court of Dom Pedro IV. and 
the convents, we are willing to give 
way; but as to the inhabitants gene- 
rally, and, above all, the peasants, we 
must declare our veto, and say that Col. 
Hodges, with better power of pen than 
falls to the lot of many, has here fallen 
into the error so frequent in writers on 
Portugal, of forming strong conceptions 
from hasty glances, as the exorcists of 
old did of the spirits they raised—in 
imagination ! 

A few old soldiers were obtained, 
but by far the majority of recruits, as 
we personally witnessed, was from the 
scum of London. Thus 400 only em- 
barked of 1,200. To embark these, 
Col. Hodges, it seems, required great 
secresy and tact. He engaged asa spy 
a person employed by the Miguelites 
to inform him of the plans of the agents, 
which spy he describes to have before 
belonged to the Bow-street police and 
to that of Paris, which he was not, but 
had been provisionally employed by 
Junot in Lisbon. He also describes 
his own selection of Seven [Nine] Elms 
for embarkation in barges, which was 
the plan of the acute and experienced, 
as well as enterprizing officer who was 
to have been attached to Sartorius, 
He also mistook the Miguelite agent 
who watched him at the water-side, for 
an inspector of police. We only men- 
tion these errors because Col. Hodges 
says he is expected to be circumstantial : 
but he should be also correct ; and other 
neglects of this quality deteriorate his 
facts. After many adventures, disor- 
derly courses, loss of men, and conse- 
quent delay, the Edward transport 
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sailed for Flushing on the 18th Dec. 
1831, where, on their arrival, the men 
were not permitted by the Dutch au- 
thorities to land. At length, all ren- 
dezvoused at Belleisle, and Colonel 
Hodges proceeded to Paris, where 
the Emperor and his court then were. 

The Colonel here takes occasion to 
give characteristics of the Emperor and 
his ministers, evidently furnished by 
one who knew them, though tinctured 
by the opinions of the writer, who 
could not be Hodges, from the impos- 
sibility of his acquiring intimate know- 
ledge at this period. He wondered at 
the cold reception he met with at his 
first audience of the Emperor, from not 
knowing that it is his Majesty’s ordi- 
nary manner on all such occasions ; 
and he gives a profusion of praise to 
Admiral Sartorius, of some parts of 
whose conduct he afterwards disap- 
proves. Indeed, he immediately after 
laments that the Admiral had not some- 
thing like an instructor with him— 
and censures his choice of a secretary, 
in Lieutenant Boyd, to whom he im- 
putes all the evils with which the Ad- 
miral has been charged. When Col. 
Hodges had arranged his land force with 
the Emperor, Sartorius disarranged it, 
and that force was considered, in sub- 
serviency to him, only as marines / 

At length came the note of prepara- 
tion. On board the flag ship were the 
Emperor, Marquises of Loulée and Pal- 
mella, MM. Mouzhinho de Silveira, 
Jose Agostino Frere, Candido Xavier, 
D’Almeida (chamberlain), Count St. 
Leger de Bemposta, Tavares (physi- 
cian), Padre Marcos (chaplain), Las- 
teyrie (grandson of Gen. Lafayette), 
and Bastos, capt. of Brazilian artillery. 
Colonel Hodges and his officers became 
quickly disgusted with the manners of 
the whole. Divine service was per- 
formed on board by the chaplain to 
the Emperor, Admiral Sartorius offi- 
ciating for the English. The oath of 
allegiance was administered, colours 
given, and a manifesto was issued by 
the Emperor; and the fleet sailed, 
malgré the ordinary sailor’s objection, 
on Good Friday, the 10th of February 
1832. We must not be detained by do- 
zens of pages of topography, adven- 
tures, and manners, and the savage vir- 
tues and vices displayed by Dom Pedro 
and his court, as well as the motley 
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corps, from the landing at St. Michael’s 
on the 22d of the following month; 
and, proceed with Col. Hodges on 
the 25th to Terceira, where he was 
kindly received by the governor, Villa 
Flor, and his lady. Here he found that 
his troops had been drunken, and be- 
haved ill to the inhabitants. We must 
quote his enumeration of them :— 
* Strolling players, ballad singers, 
chimney sweepers, prize fighters, the 
wig dresser of his late majesty, attor- 
ney’s clerks, medical students, painters, 
engravers, printers, poets ;”’ the ‘‘men- 
dici, mimi, balatrones,’’ seem to have 
been the type of them! Nearly a hun- 
dred pages of really good matter follow 
before the fleet and troops are strangely 
ordered to rendezvous at St. Michael’s, 
To mix with ours were French soldiers, 
“«with the cross of the Legion of Honour 
and that of the Three Days.” They 
were “efficiently embarked by Captain 
Rose, and arrived off Oporto on the 8th 
of July.” Here, astonishingtosay, Dom 
Pedro and his Court for the first time 
found, what every other intelligent per- 
son who really knew Portugal had long 
known, the country was not for him. 
Shouts of “‘ Viva Dom Miguel primeiro, 
el Rei absoluto,’’ met his emissaries. 
To their equal astonishment and that 
of all the world, they were permitted 
to land at some distance from Oporto, 
and proceeded to take possession of the 
city, to the discomfiture of the inha- 
bitants on the way, and yet with small 
resistance! Colonel Hodges, his staff 
and the grenadier companies, were the 
first toland, followed by Capt. Shaw (an 
officer of whom too much can never be 
said), with the light company. That 
he made his dispositions well there is 
no reason to doubt ; but he already be- 
gins to speak of them as a campaign, 
and thus spoils his own excellence. 
He had already spoken of a battle of 
Almarez in the Peninsular war, which 
was nothing more than the seizure of 
a téte du pont : the bridge was gallantly 
carried by the Portuguese, and thus did 
good service to the portion of the army 
that had to cross it; but the very Portu- 
guese who carried it laugh at its being 
called a battle. Well, Oporto was eva- 
cuated, and Dom Pedro possessed it, 
andthe political prisoners were let loose 
fromthe gaol. Whyshould Col. Hodges 
trouble himself by the subsequent as- 
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sassination of the hangman, ‘‘ who re- 
sided for safety within its limits, ” 
when, if he had asked any body there, 
he would have been informed that he 
was a convicted murderer, who had only 
saved his own life by taking those of 
the preceding constitutionalists, no other 
Portuguese being to be found for the 
office at any time? He might have 
added that one convicted felon, not 
many years since, refused life on the 
alternative, and was actually executed ! 
The just account of the meritorious 
private of the old German legion, now 
Colonel Swalbach, is excellent. Col. 
Hodges found in his quarter, the con- 
vent of San Lazaro, (vacated by the 
friars,) many fleas in July, but much 
good cheer. A new municipal govern- 
ment was formed, and a worthy Por- 
tuguese general (Cabreira), was ap- 
pointed governor of Tras os Montes. 
Braga and Guimaraes, towards that 
quarter, were to be occupied ; but the 
Government ‘“‘ reckoned without its 
host.”” Meantime, the theatre of 
Oporto, long shut, was opened,—Dom 
Pedro became a constant visitor ; many 
more pleasant things were done; but 
all the while Dom Miguel’s forces were 
bearing down on the city they had so 
strangely evacuated, well informed by 
what Col. Hodges not inappropriately 
calls the gossipo-mania of the Court. 
On the 17th July (1832) the colonel 
was ordered by his General, Villa Flor, 
on a reconnoissance about Carvoeira 
(about sixteen miles south from the 
sea, on the north bank of the Douro). 
At every step the people were found 
“‘incorruptibly” loyal to their king, 
Miguel. The enemy appeared, and 
was bravely repelled. The constitu- 
tionalists suffered much,—burned one 
convent and plundered another, where, 
amongst all good things, were “‘ Scot- 
tish and Irish whiskey and bottled por- 
ter!’’ and then retreated on Valonga, 
agreeably toorder. That no other be- 
nefit arose is imputed to “ imperial 
meddling.” Another reconnoissance 
turned into a sharp action, in which 
the Portuguese largely joined, and the 
Emperor was present, meddled as usual, 
and praised his countrymen much more 
than his auxiliaries. This affair, while 
it does credit to the courage and ac- 
tivity of the Colonel, is wrongly called 
a buttle, while all such importance of 
Gent. Mae. Vo. I. 
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description is given to the movement of 
a few hundred men. Yet he blames 
the government of Oporto for preparing 
to embark, and Dom Pedro for remov- 
ing Mascarenhos, the governor. Lines 
of defence were then thrown up round 
the city. On the opposite bank of the 
Douro the Serra convent was strength- 
ened,—that defence which, under the 
Portuguese brigadier-general Torres, 
subsequently afforded so much glory 
to the constitutional arms. The Em- 
peror, however, would have nothing 
more done; and thus the whole suburb, 
including the immense wine-stores, and 
the heights at the mouth of the river, 
were left open to the enemy, which 
turned to his account and so disas- 
trously for his opponents afterwards. 
Nor were any of the wines removed, as 
they might have been with facility. 

On the 5th of August, Colonel Hod- 
ges was ordered to reconnoitre a smail 
part of his former route, where the 
enemy was raising supplies, who drove 
off his oxen, and did not shew him- 
self; the party returned to Oporto. 
A strong sortie of Villa Flor took place 
on the 7th, in which he drove the 
enemy from his posts; after which a 
Portuguese officer threw the advance 
into a panic, followed bya ‘‘ disgraceful 
flight” of the constitutional force. It 
had its effect on the city, and ‘‘ Pedro 
cursed his fortunes, in having under- 
taken the invasion.”” The Marquis 
Palmella proceeded to England, and 
was instructed to get Colonel Evans, 
M.P. [for Westminster] to take the 
absolute command of the army. This 
was agreed to, contingently on a loan 
from Baring and Co. being completed ; 
it failed, and the Colonel declined, as 
did another contractor. Captain Napier 
was also sought; the election at which 
he was a candidate intervened. The 
English troops had become subject to 
great privations, and Colonel Hodges 
became neglected. We enter not into 
an apology for Admiral Sartorius, on 
his first encounter with the Miguellite 
fleet (vol. ii. 101); its point is, that 
if his fleet had been crippled by the 
enemy, it would have enabled the lat- 
ter to blockade Oporto. The Emperor 
was now active in securing Oporto ; 
neither English nor French would work 
in the trenches. The Serra Convent 
was attacked in — the enemy, who 
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commenced works before it, which 
rapidly approached completion. <A 
sortée of 1300 men, under the Portu- 
guese General Brito, was ordered, and 
destroyed these works; but the enemy 
meantime advanced on the city at all 
points. He was repelled, but at se- 
vere loss among our countrymen. A 
diversion was made by sea at Aveiro, 
which failed. About this time Oporto 
was visited by Achille Murat, and 
incog. by the Spanish guerrilla General 
Mina. 

On the 27th of September (St. Mi- 
chael’s day) an attack took place on the 
Oporto lines two hours before daylight, 
with such impetuosity as to cause 
great slaughter; the enemy surrounded 
the British in their quarters, and 
though repelled, carried off every thing 
moveable as a trophy. All countries 
fought well, the British to madness, 
on which account no kinder opinion 
obtained than that they were drunk ; 
notwithstanding, the enemy was gal- 
lantly repelled. 

The Emperor now assumed the 
Command in Chief, with Candido Jose 
Xavieras Military Secretary ; and Villa 
Flor was created Duke, with a sup- 
pository pension of £20,000. Sarto- 
tius’s action on the 10th October, 
is duly praised. On the 14th another 
powerful attack on the Serra was 
bravely made and repelled. New 
accessions of force arrived from Eng- 
land and elsewhere. Among these 
was Sir J. M. Doyle, K.C.B., &c. 
&c., to whom Colonel Hodges rather 
gratuitously applies a cutting sarcasm, 
as a mere “‘ new comer, taking imme- 
diate hold of the Imperial favour.” 
This arose, doubtless, fromignorance of 
that officer having served as Brig.-Ge- 
neral in the Portuguese service through 
the Peninsula war, who had been inti- 
mate with Joao VI. and his family, ob- 
tained great royal privileges as a settler 
in Lisbon, been tried as a traitor by 
Dom Miguel for this cause, and after- 
wards usefully attached to Dom Pedro 
and his ministers in London. The 
new command of the Emperor, and 
changes in the British corps, with 
neglect and contempt of the Colonel, 
caused his resignation of his commis- 
sion on the 9th November, 1832, and 
on the 11th, having no compliment 
paid him on its acceptance, he re- 
turned to the Emperor his brevet of 
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the Tower and Sword which had been 
given for his first action. 

Colonel Hodges, from information, 
continues his account of operations to 
the last year ; narrates the late call of 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir T. W. Stubbs, the be- 
loved governor of Oporto, and ‘‘ Saviour 
of the North of Portugal” in 1826-7 ; 
and the active General and Minister 
Joao Carlos de Saldanha Oliveira e 
Daun, the idol of the people; also of the 
French General Solignac, his excellent 
arrangements and early success. 

Throughout the two volumes is spread 
a fund of information and entertain- 
ment—an infinite variety of anecdotes ; 
but we have completed the task we 
prescribed to ourselves, in shewing all 
that has been embodied of this expe- 
dition by sea and land, and now take 
leave of it. Weare sorry that Colonel 
Hodges should make several mistakes, 
as confounding the terms Carcundo 
and Malhado, the one being the oppro- 
brious title of the Miguelites, the other 
vice versa of the Liberals. The story of 
the Reporters, respectable as they 
doubtless are, is also apocryphal. We 
know the large sums paid for their 
services by newspaper proprietors ; but 
we know also, that no service by land 
or sea could be carried on if the opera- 
tions were to be blazoned. All will 
recollect the plague sustained by Lord 
Wellington in this way during the Pen- 
insular war, and the sending away of 
the late Peter Finerty from Walcheren, 
cum multis, &c. 

It is truly melancholy that a cause 
professing to be the regeneration of 
the most important and interesting 
small state in Europe should be thus 
embarrassed; and we cannot help 
thinking this would not have been the 
case if Palmella, certainly the father of 
a constitution that should emulate that 
of England in its purity, had been 
permitted to carry it into effect. If he 
had intrigued we are open to learn it. 
There is no parallel in modern history, 
unless that of the United States of 
America. Much had they to doina 
similar way, as regards foreign aux- 
iliaries, at their outset. Washington 
had his Lafayette, Pedro has or had 
his Lasteyrie of the same blood: may 
the one avail himself of his inspiring 
spirit, as well as the other, so far as re- 
gards a wholesome government for the 
honest and ingenuous people of Por- 
tugal ! 
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The History of the twelve great Livery 
Companies of London, principally 
collected from their grants and re- 
cords, with notes and illustrations, 
an historical introduction, and copious 
accounts of each Company, and of 
their Estates and Charities, §c. By 
William Herbert, Librarian to the 
Corporation of London. 


THIS work opens with an historical 
essay on the early associations termed 
gilds, which were either ecclesiastical 
or secular; the ecclesiastical gilds for 
devotion and alms deeds; the secular 
gilds for the purposes of commerce, 
but partaking also of the nature of the 
ecclesiastical in various religious ob- 
servances and charitable provisions. 
The derivation of the term gild is from 
the Saxon zildan, to pay; because such 
fraternities contributed towards one 
common stock. 

The Anglo-Saxon gilds had their 
origin, Mr. Herbert says, in the custom 
of frankpledge. It is remarkable that 
the title Alderman was first applied to 
the presiding member of a secular gild ; 
and thus became afterwards appro- 
priated to the principal officers of gil- 
dated, or corporate towns. The known 
Anglo-Saxon gilds are enumerated by 
the author. The knighten gild, the 
meaning of which Stow mistook. 
Cneughts signifying not soldiers, but 
young men; and these, in a martial 
age, were, althoughcitizensand traders, 
accustomed to military exercises. 

The merchants of the Steel-yard, 
Gilda Teutonicorum, are known to have 
been settled at their gild hall at Dow- 
gate, with its appendages of wharfs 
and warehouses, as early as the ninth 
century. They were a branch of the 
famous Hanseatic League. The gild of 
Saddlers was nearly of a coeval date 
with the preceding; the convention re- 
cited as of old time existing (antiqui- 
tus statutum) between this fraternity 
and the Canons of St. Martin-le-Grand, 
has been noticed by Madox ; and par- 
ticulars, derived from ancient docu- 
ments, have been given in a modern 
History of that foundation, which 
states, that they were to be brothers 
and participators in all the benefits 
arising from the services performed by 
the Canons by day and night; two 
masses were to be said weekly for the 
brethren of the guild, one for th 
living, the other for the defunct. The 


were allowed freely and honourably 
the service of the bells of the church, 
procession of the priests and choir, 
and use of the cemetery, or in the lan- 
guage of the poet— 


‘¢ The bringing home of bell and burial.” * 


During the earlier period of the 
Anglo-Norman dynasty, mercantile 
gilds, though existing, did not possess 
that exclusive share in the government 
of the city which they afterwards ac- 
quired. It was 


‘The reign of Edward III., the great 
dawn of the fine arts and of commerce, 
that gave birth to an entire re-consti- 
tution of the trading fraternities which, 
from now, generally assuming a distinc- 
tive dress or livery, came to be called 
livery companies. The alterations un- 
der this re-constitution were numerous. 
Amongst the principal may be reckoned 
their change of name from gilds to crafts 
and mysteries, and the substituting for the 
old title of Alderman, that of Master or 
Warden ; the name Alderman (though in 
use with the burillers so late as 28 Edw. 
I., being now restricted to the heads of 
the city wards).’’—p. 28. 


The companies were now chartered, 
or in other words, their privileges re- 
cognized, granted, and confirmed by 
royal letters patent, and the king him- 
self condescended to become a brother 
of one of these societies, the Linen 
Armourers, or Merchant Tailors, who 
were then the great importers of 
woollen cloth, which the king sought 
to make the staple manufacture of his 
own dominions. The Merchant Tai- 
lors boasted a similar honour in 
having Edward the Third’s grandson, 
Richard II. for a member of their 
fraternity. We may observe inciden- 
tally, that their title of linen armourers 
appears to have been derived from the 
quantity of cloth, linen, wool, and 
embroidered work which, in those 
chivalrous days, was employed for the 
decoration or strengthening of body 
armour, in quilted gambesons, em- 
blazoned surcoats, housings for barbed 
horses, &c, &c. 

The first proceedings of the Grocers’ 
Company, on founding their society, 
resembled those adopted in establish- 
ing modern benefit clubs. ‘‘ Twenty- 
two persons, carrying on the business 





* Vide Kempe’s Historical Notices of 
St. Martin-le-Grand, p. 76, and p. 184. 
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of Pepperers in Soper’s-lane, Cheap- 
side, agree to meet together to a dinner 
at the Abbot of Bury’s, St. Mary Axe, 
and commit the particulars of their 
formation into a trading society to 
writing.”—p.43. They elected after 
dinner two wardens, and a priest to 
sing divine offices for their souls. 

Liveries are not mentioned to have 
been worn by any of the companies 
before the reign of Edward I. The 
livery of the Leathersellers’ Company, 
as appears from the illumination with 
which their charter is ornamented, re- 
presenting its delivery to them by 
Henry VI., was miparti (or perpen- 
dicularly divided), red and blue. Inthe 
time of James I. these fantastic cos- 
tumes were laid aside, and their gowns 
assimilated in form and appearance 
to those worn at the present day. 

The obsequies of each individual be- 
longing to the companies were honour- 
ably performed, as a matter incumbent 
on them as a body; and even at their 
common expense, if the defunct’s estate 
was not sufficient to defray his funeral. 
The members of the livery, in default 
of attendance, were subject to a fine. 
Most of the companies kept a state pall, 
called a herse-cloth, for those occa- 
sions. The Saddlers have still such a 
pall; it is of crimson velvet, the centre 
yellow silk, forming an elegant sprig 
pattern; on one side of the pall there 
is embroidered, in raised work of gold 
thread, in the black letter character, 
the words, ‘‘ In te, Domine, speravi ;” 
and on the other, ‘‘ Ne me confunde in 
eternam.’’ On the head and foot of 
the pall are embroidered the arms of 
the Company, and four kneeling angels 
surrounding the letters I. H.S., encir- 
cled by a glory; the whole is bordered 
with a broad gold fringe. Mr. Herbert 
describes a similar ancient pall, of the 
most magnificent description, belong- 
ing to the Fishmongers, called William 
of Walworth’s, which he, however, 
thinks was made about the reign of 
Henry Vil. or VIII. He says it was 
the last Catholic pall used by the Com- 
pany; that faith, he adds, “ being 
afterwards disused, accounts for its 
little wear and freshness.”” We here, 
without wishing to exercise an hyper- 
critical license, protest against the 
general use of the word Catholic in 
modern days, to designate the Romish 
church and its tenets, which, of all 
others, have the least catholicity to 
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boast. The observation is pointed at 
an absurd misnomer, not at our author, 
whose meaning in common parlance is 
of course obvious enough. Great in- 
deed was the sacrifice of works of art 
at the period of the reformation, and 
would the change could have been 
effected without such devastation! Yet 
if such was to be, in the ebullition of 
the moment, the price of spiritual 
emancipation, who, comparing its re- 
lative value, would hesitate that it 
should be paid ? 

The ancient custom of feasting at 
funerals is noticed. The Merchant 
Tailors’ records state, that it was of 
old the practice of their Society to 
attend the funerals of worshipful 
brethren, and on the day of their in- 
terment to partake of a dinner at the 
hall, at which a commendable grace 
was said for the good brother deceased. 
Those lines quoted by Weever, might 
have been appositely referred to here— 


‘¢ When the bells be merrily rung, 
And the mass devoutly sung, 
And the meat merrily eaten, 
Then shall Robert Trapps, his wife, 
and children, be forgotten! ’’ 


An important notice of the encou- 
tagement given by Henry V. to the 
use of our vernacular tongue in public 
documents, is preserved among the re- 
cords of the Brewers’ Company. Anex- 
tract is thus given by Mr. Herbert, who 
has evidently modernized the English. 

‘* Whereas our mother tongue, to wit, 
the English tongue, hath in modern days 
begun to be honourably enlarged and 
adorned, for that our most excellent lord 
king Henry V., hath in his letters missive 
and divers affairs touching his own per- 
son, more willingly chosen to declare the 
merits of his will, and for the better un- 
derstanding of his people, hath, with di- 
ligent mind, procured the common idiom, 
setting aside others [i.e. the Norman 
French and Latin], to be commended by 
the exercise of writing.’’ 

The record then proceeds to state, 
that as many of the craft of Brewers 
had knowledge of writing and reading 
in the English idiom, but Latin and 
French they by no means understood ; 
and moreover, as the greater part of 
the Lords and trusty Commons had be- 
gun to have their proceedings noted 
down in the mother tongue,so they, 
the Brewers, had determined to follow 
their example. The philologist will 


thank Mr. Herbert for this valuable 
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information, though he will half quar- 
rel with him for having altered its ori- 
ginal orthography. 

Under the head of Lord Mayors’ 
Shows, Pageants, and Triumphs of the 
Companies, we have some exceedingly 
amusing details. The Maiden Chariot, 
for instance, formed part of the pageant 
of the Mercers’ Company. 

‘¢ This splendid piece of machinery, 
Elkanah Settle tells us, was twenty-two 
feet high, entirely covered with silver em- 
bossed work, carried upwards of twenty 
superbly dressed characters, and was drawn 
by nine white Flanders horses, three a- 
breast, in rich trappings of silver and white 
feathers, each mounted by an allegorical 
personage, and the whole accompanied by 
more than a hundred attendants.’’—p.196. 


It should be observed, that a virgin 
is the armorial distinction of the Mer- 
cers’ Company. 

Of the sylvan giants, or savage green 
men, (for notices of which masking 


characters we refer to the communi- 
cation descriptive of Grove House 
Woodford, and illustrative print, in our 
Magazine for November last, p. 393), 
we have the following corresponding 
notice by Mr. Herbert : 


‘« The most curious part of the land pro- 
cession at the Lord Mayor’s show near this 
time, was the sort of character called fire- 
men, or green men, and in the coronation 
pageant of Anna Boleyn, ‘ monstrous and 
horrible wild men.’ These were fellows 
habited like savages, in having dresses 
partly covered with green leaves, who 
marched before the procession flourishing 
large clubs, to keep off the mob, and who 
were assisted by others, whimsically at- 
tired, and disguised with droll masks, hav- 
ing large staves or clubs headed with cases 
of crackers.”’ 


A vignette, representing these ‘Wode- 
houses’, or savage men, composed from 
Bates’s Book of Fireworks, 1635, and 
Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, heightens 
the interest of the description. 












When effigies, representing gigantic 
beings, had performed their parts in a 
city pageant, they took up their quar- 
ters, trophy-like, in the Companies’ 
Halls. Numerous instances are cited 
by the author. Such, no doubt, was 
— of Gog and Magog, in Guild- 

all. 

The arbitrary proceedings of Charles 
the Second, by writs of quo warranto, 
directed to the City Companies, are 
detailed. The Companies surrendered 
their ancient charters, and the King 
was pleased to grant them new ones, 


under such restrictions as he thought 
fit, assuming a power of approval equal 
to appointment of their chief officers. 
Chief Justice Sir George Jeffreys, the 
notorious judge, on the renewal of the 
surrendered charter of the Merchant 
Tailors, received a present of plate, by 
subscription from the Company, value 
1001. Injustice and shame have no 
voluntary connexion with each other. 
The Revolution of 1688 reversed all 
these proceedings, and emancipated 
the City. 

Mr. Herbert, having closed his pre- 
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liminary and introductory remarks, of 
the solid and valuable nature of which 
we have endeavoured briefly to convey 
some idea, proceeds to the particular 
history of each respective company, 
commencing with the Mercers ; that of 
the Grocers follows, and completes 
this, his first half volume. Of the 
quality of the succeeding portion this 
is a most promising specimen. The 
praise of Mr. Herbert is, that while 
he has concentrated into one focus, 
and well digested, all that printed au- 
thorities contain of value on the sub- 
ject on which he writes, he has also 
consulted the inedited records and MSS. 
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of the Companies themselves, and thus 
brought many hidden things of great 
interest to light. The book will be 
referred to with satisfaction by the 
student in general or particular his- 
tory. The style is plain, and gene- 
rally speaking unaffected, though here 
and there a quaint or new-coined ex- 
pression may have crept in, such as 
“‘ ancientry ”’ and “‘ monopolous.”” 

; We feel, in conclusion, fully justified 
in declaring that Mr. Herbert has by 
this publication proved himself worthy 
of the office of Archivist and Historio- 
grapher to the City of London. 





Mr. D’IsraEti’s Curiosities of Litera- 
ture, in their ninth edition, which is to 
be completed in six monthly volumes, 
have assumed the convenient form which 
is exactly suited to that amusing, but de- 
sultory compilation. .The author is one 
who too often draws general conclusions 
from particular examples, who is too fond 
of a secret history not to make that of 
his own compilations as secret as pos- 
sible, by ever studiously concealing his 
authorities; but his style is light and 
agreeable, and his information, though 
not uniformly full on the various topics 
he discusses, nor sufficiently solid for the 
serious inquirer, is uniformly served up in 
an entertaining form, which is attractive 
to the general reader. 

Mental Culture. By G. L. LEvEson. 
1833.—Mr. Leveson has founded his plans 
of best developing the human faculties 
on the system of Phrenology, the prac- 
tical part of which he has condensed in a 
concise and convenient manner; but 
beauty of theory, neatness of arrange- 
ment, and elegant classification of sub- 
ject, may exist in what is false or doubt- 
ful as well as in truth; and we still feel 
that the theories of Phrenologists are not 
supported by experience. 








The Classical Atlas, engraved by Mr. 
Witi1am Mourpny, of Edinburgh, con- 
sists of twenty-one plates, very neatly 
engraved in a square pocket size, with 
copious index of places, mountains, rivers, 
&c. and an introductory Memoir of An- 
cient Geography. 





The Rhetorical Speaker, and Poetical 
Class Book, by R.T. Linnington, appears 
to us a useful little work. The poetical 
selection is good, and the rules for recita- 
tion are clear and comprehensive. We 


recommend it to heads of schools, and to 
all engaged in the education of youth. 


Account of Van Dieman’s Land, 12mo. 
—A very useful little compendium of in- 
formation for all who are interested in 
Emigration to that healthy and fine set- 
tlement. It seems most impartially writ- 
ten, and contains much useful and en- 
tertaining information on all subjects con- 
nected with the Colony. 





The Latter Days. By Mrs. Suer- 
woop.—The object of this work is to 
bring forward some of the leading pro- 
phecies of Scripture, which have been dis- 
cussed in a grave manner in the abstruse 
and learned treatises of professed biblical 
scholars, and which the Authoress con- 
siders are hastening to a fulfilment under 
the form of an allegory sanctioned by 
Scripture. She has endeavoured to shew, 
that it behoves the members of the visi- 
ble Church to consider, whether they are 
prepared for that house in which the mas- 
ter of the family will return as ‘ a thief 
in the night.’’ 





Tales of the Manse. By a Gentleman 
gone to the Indies. First Series.—St. 
Kentegion, a Romance of Stratelyde.— 
The manuscript of this romance was said 
to have been discovered in a mysterious 
manner by a piper in subterraneous cham- 
bers which he entered in the choir of 
Glasgow Cathedral. The piper has long 
ceased to play, but the romance which 
he rescued from oblivion, still exists ; and 
to those readers who may like stories of 
Merlin, and Cora, and Dalriad, and 
Drumseek, and father Kentegion, we re- 
commend the perusal. 





Europe, a Political Sketch; and other 
Poems. By CuHartEs Owen ApPeEr- 
LEY. 1833.—Our author is a patriot as 
well as poet, and is a defender of the 
liberties of Europe as well as those of his 
ewn country. One of his Poems con- 
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sists of, ‘‘ Lines on the Withdrawal of the 
Hundred and Forty-ninth Clause of the 
Irish Church Bill.’’ The author and his 
friends being much disappointed that the 
Bishops were not banished, the churches 
desecrated, the clergy exiled, and the 
religion of the country overthrown ; or, 
as he expresses it more particularly, 
“« Stern power will uphold 
In a nation’s defiance the priest’s gol- 
den dome ; [done of old, 
And thus Discord will reign, as it hath 

Until in some hour the avenger may 

come.’’ 

Memorials of Two Sisters.—This little 
work is formed of the diaries and letters 
of two amiable and religious young wo- 
men who were sisters, and who both died 
in the opening promise of their lives ; 
but the flower of piety and Christian 
love leaves behind it a fragrance that is 
immortal, while the earthly flower, how- 
ever beautiful its birth, and however ra- 
diant its glories, soon shews, like the 
bloom of the cistus, that it was formed 
but for an hour, and then fadeth away. 
We only wish that the pure bosoms of 
these two angelic sisters had not been so 
filled with sorrow and self-reproach, and 
that they had not found sin, where no one 
else would have discerned any thing but 
a fearfully-anxious desire of fulfilling 
their duty and spiritualizing their hearts. 





The Trinity in Unity Deduced. Bya 
Member of the Church of England.—A 
very pious, learned, and satisfactory 
work, and such as the Unitarian would 
find it difficult to meet. The author has 
traced his course of argument from the 
book of Genesis to the last of the Epis- 
tles ; and we think he has concluded his 
argument triumphantly. We recommend 
the perusal of this work to every Chris- 
tian who is anxious to know on what 
solid and satisfactory proofs the doctrine 
of the Trinity is founded and professed, 
and how deeply wrought it is into the 
the whole texture of Scripture. 





Golden Hall, a Tale. By ZscHoxke. 
—aA clever, yet unpretending little vo- 
lume, translated from the German. It 
is written in the manner of Miss Mar- 
tineau’s productions; and we think in 
some respects it excels them. The story 
is more entertaining, and more completely 
envelopes and adorns the moral, which in 
tales of that lady is too obtrusively dis- 
playing the naked truth below the orna- 
mental robes of fiction which it wears : 
in other words, her stories are too much 
like scaffoldings, ready to be taken away 
the moment the work is done. We feel 
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throughout, that the narrative is the infe- 
rior part, a slight superficial coating, and 
that the lesson of political economy is the 
sole object. Thus, the illusion of a work 
of fiction is destroyed. We ascertain 
all through the purpose of the writer, we 
anticipate her designs, and are always 
a page or two before hand withher. Her 
style is too didactic and unyielding, and 
inferior in ease to that of Mynheer 
Zschokke. 


Abridgment of German Grammar. By 
J. RowgpotHaM. 12mo.— A clever and 
useful abridgment of Mr. Rowbotham’s 
larger grammar, intended in a compendi- 
ous compass to bring before the student’s 
mind the main and prominent parts of the 
grammatical structure of the language. 





Introduction to Hebrew. By G. F. 
WALKER. 8vo.—A tract small in size, 
but containing much information ; espe- 
cially that part which treats of the Spa- 
nish and Portuguese pronunciation of the 
Sacred Languages, meaning that portion 
of the Spanish and Portuguese commu- 
nity resident in England. 





The Baboo, and other tales, descriptive 
of Society in India. 2 vols.—The contex- 
ture of these Tales is very slight; the 
characters not finished ; nor the incidents 
well disposed ; and unfortunately the 
story is so cast as not to admit of a satis- 
factory developement. A little novelty is 
introduced in the person of Baboo Brig- 
mohun Bonaigee, a native Calcutta mer- 
chant and usurer ; and by a few touches 
of Eastern manners and character ; and 
we have no doubt but that the novel will 
carry interest to those who peruse it in 
the marble saloons and latticed verandahs 
of Garden-Reach ; to whom it will be 
more entertaining than in the boudoirs 
of Arlington-street or Grosvenor-square. 





The Conchologist’s Companion. By 
Mary Roserts.—As we were travelling 
home the other day by the heavy Colches- 
ter coach, and thinking of our critical 
labours again commencing, an intelligent 
young lady, who had left Bedford that 
morning, and who was going to be a go- 
verness at St. Osyth, said to us, ‘‘ I think, 
Sir, it is universally acknowledged, that 
female talent in England is totally eclips- 
ing that belonging to the other sex.’? We 
acknowledged the justness of the obser- 
vation, and see fresh illustrations of the 
truth every day. The distaff is dropping 
from every female hand, and the pen or 
compasses taking its place. Our fair 
writers are now as numerous as our brown 
and bearded authors; not a science es- 
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capes them, nor an art which they do not 
heighten and adorn. Here is an excel- 
lent introduction to conchology, written 
by a young lady, whose grandmother 
could not have pronounced the word, 
and whose knowledge of shells probably 
did not extend beyond those that inclose 
the oyster. When Miss Mary Roberts 
takes a voyage, she ought to recline in 
the soft bosom of the Chame-gigas*, and 
be wafted over the blue waters by the 
fairy pinions of a hundrgd rosy-winged 
nautili. As she recedes, we bid her re- 
luctantly adieu, and hasten back to our 
dim and murky labours. 





Lays and Legends of various Nations. 
By W. J. Thoms. Part 1st.—Lays and 
Legends of Germany.—The appearance 
of this work we hail with considerable 
satisfaction. It consists of a collection 
of those legends which are now merely 
objects of speculative curiosity to the 
antiquary, or amusement to the general 
reader, but which formerly formed a part 
of the faith of our simpler and less scep- 
tical forefathers. The present number is 
confined to Germany, but the complete 
work will include, as it purports, ‘‘ lays 
and legends of various nations.’’? This 
plan will enable the reader to compare at 
a glance those tales which, whether we 
consider them as evidences of the state of 
mind which produced them, or trace 
them in their effects as reacting on that 
state, are well worth consideration, from 
the philosophical inquirer into human 
nature in its various phases. That many 
of these said Tales may be found in all, or 
nearly all, the known literature of East 
and West, is a most remarkable fact: the 
task of investigating the cause, we leave 
to those more deeply versed in such mat- 
ters than we pretend to be. 


‘*Non. nostrum est tantas componere 
lites.”’ 


It would, however, not be fair to quit the 
subject without observing that the first 
number of this series, augurs well for the 
following. The author evidently has 
thrown his heart into the work, and pos- 
sesses that enthusiasm for whatever sa- 
vours of the olden time, which can hardly 
fail to kindle a flame in the breast of 
every reader who possesses a latent spark 
of the same feeling. The work deserves 





* What authority has Miss Roberts 
for saying, that the word ‘‘ CamEo”’ 
eomes from the antient engravings on the 
shell of the. Chama? We believe the 
origin of the word to be totally different. 
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to be popular, and has our hearty good 
wishes for its success. 

At the present time, moreover, we are 
peculiarly disposed to give the right hand 
of fellowship to whatever has a tendency 


‘to withdraw attention from the present to 


the past. We are too exclusively possess- 
ed in this age of ours by present hopes 
and fears, and consequently disposed to 
overlook antiquity in our fevered interest 
for the reigning subject of the day. We 
do not complain of this. The age is one 
of transition, and men are naturally and 
reasonably anxious when every step is 
powerful for good or evil. It is well that 
all of us should be to a certain degree 
politicians. Still a balance is wanted, and 
what can better afford this, than a study 
which calls us away from the overwhelm- 
ing force of an immediate interest to the 
half-forgotten stores of legendary lore ? 





The Cabinet Annual Register, 1833.— 
This is the third year of this compilation, 
and we think we perceive in it a manifest 
improvement upon the former volumes. 
The editor himself claims the credit of 
‘* feeling now somewhat practised in the 
compilation ;”” and we may add that he has 
profited by his experience. The book 
appears to embrace all the topics of its 
larger prototypes, as well as much statis- 
tical information, which has only been 
elicited by the pertinacious scrutiny of 
modern politicians. For 117 pages of 
‘* Annual Biography,’’ the editor acknow- 
ledges himself to be as deeply indebted, 
as the publication issued under that dis- 
tinct title, to the Obituary of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. 





The edition of Hume’s History of Eng- 
land, commenced by Mr. Valpyin monthly 
volumes, is unexceptionablein the form and 
execution of its typography. It includes 
very fair portraits of the kings, and of the 
author; with historical frontispieces and 
vignettes, from the artists of the Boydell 
school. The work is therefore altogether 
a mere republication, in a neat, convenient, 
and attractive form. We must own we 
should have hailed with far greater satis- 
faction an edition of Hume’s philosophical 
text, illustrated by the facts which histo- 
rians, either more penetrating or more 
fortunate in their inquiries, have since 
elicited, or which the publication of docu- 
ments, latent to Hume, has subsequently 
revealed. The History of England would 
then advance a step. The present publi- 


cation will, however, increase the number 
of readers of history. The works of Hume 
and Smollett are to be followed by a con- 
tinuation from the Rev. J. S. Hughes, but 
this will not appear as yet. 
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‘ Job,’ a Dramatic Poem. By Ricwuarv 
Wuirrin.—Job’s fate has been unlucky, 
aim modern times at least; but as the 
dongest lane has a turning at last, so the 
worst perseeutions must come to an end. 
We thought that Sir Richard Blackmore 
had terribly mauled him, but his blows were 
flea-bites tothose of Mr. Richard Whiffen ; 
and Job’s patience is now indeed most se- 
verely tried. We hope that the afflicted 
Patriarch will understand and attend to 
what Mr. Whiffin makes his friends say 
to him; but we confess this advice is far 
above our comprehension; and, for the 
life of us, after a third and fourth reading, 
we have not the remotest idea what they 
mean to propose. 





A Sketch of the Life of C. Eulenstein, 
the celebrated Performer on the Jews’ 
Harp, 1833.—We have seldom met with 
a more interesting little piece of biogra- 
phy, interesting both from the character 
and the peculiar talents of the subject of 
it. M. Eulenstein has the merit of hav- 
ing raised a most humble, and hitherto 
ignoble instrument, to celebrity, and having 
for the first time evoked the musical 
spirit that had so long dwelt within it. 
The depressed situation of his early life, 
the difficulties with which he had to strug- 
gle, the ardent and unconquerable spirit 
that met them, the privations he under- 
went, the neglect he bore with, the coun- 
tries he visited, the means he took to ob- 
tain an independent livelihood, his reli- 
gious resignation, when all but Provi- 
dence seémed to forsake him, are all told 
in a simple and affecting manner. To 
the kindness of the Duke of Gordon he 
is much indebted for enabling him to show 
to the public the realtalents he possesses ; 
and he now calls on the musical world 
not to neglect one who has discovered a 
very original genius in that attractive 
science, and which appears to give fresh 
lustre to his talents, and the virtues that 
adorn his life. 

The Teacher, by Jacosn Axor, is a 
new publication by the American author 
whose former elementary works, particu- 
larly ‘‘ The Young Christian,’ have 
already attained a very high degree of 
popularity in this country. It principally 
consists of advice to preceptors for the 
conduct and management of their charges, 
pointing out how they may best wield 
their sceptre to the advantage of their 
pupils, and acquire that moral influence 
which is so essential to the due instruc- 
tion of youth. The English edition has been 
revised by the Rev. Charles Mayo, LL.D. 





Valpy’s Shakspeare.—This handsome, 
cheap, and well-edited work has been com- 
Gent. Mac. Vor. L 
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pleted in fifteen volumes: it is embel- » 


lished with etchings from Westall and 
Stothard, and other artists of taste and 
eminence ; it is illustrated with short and 
suitable annotations, and every y Play has a 
clear and satisfactory introduction, giving 
in a concise form the sources from which 
it was taken, and the date of its pub- 
lication. 

The edition of Apam’s Roman Anti- 
gutties, by Dr. Boyd, of the High School, 
Edinburgh, is convenient for its portable 
form, and admirable alike for the multi- 
plicity of its pictorial illustrations, and 
for the copiousness of its index. 





BacsHaw on Man, his Motives, &e.— 
This work is employed in endeavouring 
to ascertain the motives of our conduct, 
and to regulate our choice, according to 
the means appointed by Divine Wisdom, 
to virtue, and to happiness. It is written 
with very adequate knowledge, and with 
the truest feelings of piety; and it con- 
tains many valuable observations, and 
much solid instruction. It is not to be 
supposed that such a work would strike 
us by novelty of views, on subjects that 
have so long and intensely engaged the 
attention of the moralist and the philo- 
sopher: nor does the author appear to 
be a person very proficiently conversant 
with the writings of his predecessors, or 
familiarly acquainted with the numerous 
and curious investigations which have 
been formed by men of genius on sub- 
jects connected with his own; but he 
certainly is one who has deeply reflected 
on the questions that relate to the pur- 
poses and duties of life, and on those 
means which best lead to their proper 
fulfilment. We have read his book with 
pleasure and improvement. 





History of Herodotus, with Notes by 
ALEXANDER NeGris.—Mr. Negris is a 
Greek ; a nephew, by the mother’s side, 
of Prince Ypsilanti, and by the father’s 
of Alexander de Negris, a Russian Coun- 
sellor of State, who conducted the cele- 
brated embassy to Bokhara in 1820. Mr. 
Negris, after receiving his education in 
Greece, completed his studies in the Uni- 
versities of Germany, and subsequently 
visited the different states of Europe and 
America. Since 1829 he has been resi- 
dent in Edinburgh, which he is now 
leaving to retura to the land of his birth. 
Mr. Negris is well known to scholars. 
He published an interesting collection of 
en Greek Proverbs, and this edition 
of the Father of History does credit to 
his taste and erudition. Mr. Negris has 
not collated any new manuscripts, but he 
has paid great attention to Da readings 

3G 
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of the old. He has examined, in dubious 
passages, the relative value and authority 
of the different readings; he has brought 
the spirit of the philosopher, as well as 
the learning of the grammarian to his 
task ; and has, in a very modest and un- 
assuming manner, done much service to 
the author whom he has published. If 
we do not always agree with him, we 
always respect him, and even after the la- 
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bours of Valesius, Wesseling, and Schweig- 
heuser, Mr. Negris has found much to 
observe, and somewhat to correct. The 
volumes are neatly and accurately print- 
ed, and will be gratefully received, in spite 
of the abomination of a modern Greek 
preface. We forgot to state that Mr. 
Negris has published an edition of Ais- 
chines and Demosthenes de Corona, at 
Boston, in 1829. 





FINE 


Benvenuto Ceiiin1.—Amongst the 
assets of Mr. Hamlet, lately sold by 
George Robins, were twelve silver salvers, 
supported upon bases or ornamental 
shafts, some fifteen or sixteen inches in 
height; in the centre of each salver stands 
a figure of one of the twelve Cesars, 
and the surface beneath it, being divided 
into four compartments, is covered with 
elaborate miniature alto relievo designs, 
representing some special achievement 
or singular incident that illustrated the 
emperor’s reign. The whole is attri- 
buted to the illustrious and eccentric 
Cellini, and said to have been executed 
for the celebrated Cardinal Aldobran- 
dino; by him to have been presented to 
Francis the First; and to have remained 
amongst the treasures of the French Royal 
Family untilthe Revolution. The figures 
of the Ceesars are small statues, about half 
a foot in height; their heads copied with 
fidelity but spirit from antique models. 
But it is in the relievos that the master 
appears pre-eminent. They represent 
various large subjects, such as battles, 
triumphal marches, judicial assemblies, 
the circus—in one Nero appears on a 
stage Romane fidicen lyre, in another the 
difficult subject is attempted of the Fire 
of Rome. These masterpieces were pur- 
chased by a person named Emanuel for 
1,000 guineas. Another remarkable work 
which appeared on this occasion, was a 
Crucifixion, having a bronze figure as 
large as life on a cross of massive rose- 
wood, erected on piles as it were of the 
same material. The figure was beautifully 
modelled, but of too unattenuated pro- 
portions. It is attributed to L’Argardi 
of Bologna, and it is said to have belonged 
to Napoleon’s chapel at Paris. It was 
sold at 150/. 





The collection of Prints made by George 
the Fourth amounts to between four and 
five hundred thousand; they are depo- 
sited in Windsor Castle, where a room is 
to be built for their preservation. An 
eminent judge of prints is at present en- 
gaged in arranging them chronologically. 


ARTS. 


Pictures aT Exeter Hatt. 

A pleasing exhibition has lately been | 
opened at Exeter Hall. It is of a two- 
fold description, consisting of three marine 
paintings by Mr. Huggins; and a collec- 
tion of works by old masters, exposed for 
sale, as in the two last seasons. 

Soon after Mr. Huggins was appointed 
Marine Painter to the King, his Majesty 
was pleased to command him to paint 
three pictures commemorative of the 
Battle of Trafalgar. Two of them are 
now exhibited, and the third is in the 
course of execution. One of them re- 
presents the most interesting period of the 
battle, comprising the Royal Sovereign 
engaged with the Santa Ana and Fon- 
jeaux, and including in the view the Vic- 
tory,the Santissima Trinidad,and four other 
ships. It is a picture of the deepest in- 
terest, skilfully painted, but most valuable 
for its historical truth. Nor is there less 
to attract attention and contemplation, 
in “the Gale after the Action,” exhibit- 
ing the same giant monsters of the deep, 
mutilated and maimed like game cocks 
after a fight, “bearing their tattered 
honours thick upon them,” and now ex- 
posed to the storms of heaven after en- 
during the mimic thunders of man. 

Mr. Huggins'’s third picture is a very 
different scene. It is the Royal Yatcht 
Squadron, headed by Lord Yarborough’s 
Falcon, about to sail on their holiday 
voyage to Cherbourg in the summer of 
1833. They are exposing their gallant 
charms on the roads off Spithead. 

The old pictures are more than a hun- 
dred in number. The three most highly 
valued, are two of colossal heads of che- 
rubim, by Corregio, and a seraph by 
Albano, designed for the Mosaics which 
now ornament the Cathedral of St. Pe- 
ter’s. The paintings were formerly in 
the Vatican, whence they were taken by 
the French army, and not restored in con- 
sequence of their having remained in the 
possession of a French general. In 1815 
they were brought to England, and have 
since been the subject of litigation, which 
only terminated in May last. 
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The Lions, by Rubens, is a capital 
icture; and so is the God of Love, by 
omenichino. Having been discussing ma- 

rine subjects, we may also mention a 
curious old sea-fight, in which the Turks 
on shore are engaged with an invading 
fleet ; it is called the Battle of Lepanto, 
and ascribed to’ John Linglebach, born 
1625, died 1687. The picture, by John 
Cleveley, representing Queen Charlotte's 
voyage to England in 1761, should be in 
some royal or public gallery. 

Among the portraits, there are two very 
early whole-lengths of George III. and 
Queen Charlotte, by Zoffany; one of 
Admiral Keppel, very stiff for Sir Joshua 
Reynolds; and one of General Lord Pul- 
teney, by the same. Giles Lord Al- 
lington, a good head, by Cornelius Jansen. 
The alleged portrait of Queen Mary, by 
Sir Antonio More, does not represent 
her Majesty's gloomy features, though 
quite of her period. But the mostable per- 
formance of this kind is that representing 
the three painters, Karl du Moor, Adrian 
Vandevelde, and Karl du Jardin, painted 
by the first-named with the greatest spirit 
and verisimilitude. The Dutch family, 
by Coques, is also a charming picture. 





The French Papers bestow warm eu- 
logiums upon the new sculpture in front 
of the Church of Ina Madeleine, at Paris, 
executed by M. Lemaire. The principal 
figures consist of the Magdalen kneeling 
at the feet of Christ, who is seated upon 
athrone. On his left is an angel who 
tepulses a personification of the Vices; 
on his right another, to whom the Chris- 
tian Virtues are approaching. © Truth, 
Faith, and Hope are standing, and Charity 
is seated suckling her children. At the 
angle of the pediment is an angel awaken. 
ing a righteous soul; and at the opposite 
angle, a demon precipitating a wicked 
soul into the flames of hell. Notwith- 
standing the colossal size of the figures, 
some of which are eighteen feet high, the 
whole is said to be in perfect keeping, and 
t 1e proportions admirably preserved. 





An obscure artist, named Chanuel, of 
Marseilles, has executed a colossal group 
of the Virgin and Child, in sheet silver. 
It is said to be full of grace and simpli- 
city, and is destined for the chapel of 
Nétre Dame de la Garde. 





Ten windows of stained glass are now 
in preparation, by Mr. Collins, to decorate 
the Church of St. Peter, at Brighton. 
Although composed of fanciful orna- 
ments, they are pleasing. Like the three 
which are already placed near the altar of 
the same Church, they are the gift of 
the Rev. H. M. Waguer and his family. 
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Sm Wa ter Scort.—A tablet six feet 
square, is about to be placed in the Rotunda 
of the New City Hall in Albany, iri 
America, inscribed to the memory of the 
great Scotish poet and novelist. It isan 
alto relievo, and on the left side represents 
Genius, holding in the right hand the 
vital torch, and pointing with the left to 
the medallion of Scott, and directing His- 
tory and Biography to record his fame. 
It has other appropriate devices; and 
under the whole is a small marble table, 
with the inscription, “The Citizens of 
Albany to the Memory of Sir Walter 
Scott, 1833.” , 


The celebrated sculptor Rinaldi, at 
Rome, is now employed on astatue of Joan 
of Arc, in Carrera marble, of the natural 
size, ordered by the Duchess d’Escars. 





Specimens of the details of Elizabethan 
Architecture, drawn and engraved by 
Henry Suaw, F.S.A. 4¢o. Part IL 
This was the grand wera of domestic 
architecture, in respect to extensive struc- 
tures, nor was there any sparing, but 
rather a redundancy, of those accessories 
and sculptured ornaments which consti- 
tute the “details” of an edifice. On the 
exterior, the doorways, windows, cornices, 
&c. were highly enriched; and in the in- 
terior the chimney piecesand ceilings were 
sculptured or moulded in the deepest re- 
lief. The mansions of Hatfield, Knole, 
and many others, will furnish specimens, 
admirable in their way, and possessing 
their peculiar graces, though not deserv- 
ing imitation in every particular. A re- 
markable feature for ornament was the 
spacious leaden water-drains ; we remem- 
ber having observed them at Hampton 
Court and at Knole; and Mr. Shaw 
has assembled some very curious speci- 
mens from Claverton, Sherborne, and 
Winchester. 





Mr. Suaw’s Specimens of Ancient Fur- 
niture, Part V. contains Bishop Fox’s 
Crosier, at Corpus Christi College, Ox. 
ford: Walter Hill’s Salt-seller, at New 
College, in the same University; a couch 
from Penshurst; anda chair from Hard- 
wicke. Of the crosier we should have 
another plate, to show the other side; a 
fac-simile of the whole inscription on the: 
salt, and of all such inscriptions, should 
be given. The chair is attributed, pro- 
bably correctly, to the reign of James the 
Second; how then can the couch be 
assigned to that of Elizabeth? It will 
be perceived that the carvings, particu- 
larly of the legs, bave 4 great simila- 
rity. We certainly think Mr. Shaw’s 
specimens of earlier date far exceed these 
two in curiosity and interest. 
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Finpen’s Landscape Illustrations of 
Byron conclude in a very interesting man- 
ner, the 24th part containing views of 
Harrow and Missolonghi, one of the ear- 
liest and the latest scenes of the Poet’s 
career; with portraits of Samuel Rogers, 
esq. from Sir Thomas Lawrence; M.G. 
Lewis, esq. the author of the Monk, 
from Harlowe; and Madame de Stael, 
from Gerard. A series of descriptions, 
by Mr. Brockedon, enables the purchaser 
to bind the work in three very handsome 
volumes, which may be read as well as 
admired, 





Finpen’s Gallery of the Graces is con- 
cluded with the twelfth number. It isa 
work which we will allow to contain some 
compositions of much beauty; but we 
cannot think that the conceptions of our 
modern artists are uniformly very suc- 
cessful, However, they seem to have 
been generally approved; and a separate 
book of “ Byron Beauties” is now an- 
nounced by ag Finden. 





No. III. of Mr, B. R. GREEN’s Heads 
after the Antique, presents us with the 

acchus of the Louvre, the Ariadne of 
the Capitol, the Hercules Farnese, and a 
Fawn in the British Museum, excellently 
drawn in lithography, and very desirable 
copies for the pencil. 





Masor’s Cabinet Gallery of Pictures, 
No. VII. of Vol. 1]. contains 1. Sir 
T. Lawrence’s whole-length of Kemble 
as Hamlet, the likeness lost; 2. a silly 
composition by Garofalo, of the Vision 
of St. Augustine, one of the class so 
deservedly satyrised by Hogarth. Mr. 


Ottley, however, has praised the original ; 
but it is not the excellent execution of 
parts of a pieture, but the general effect 
of the whole, that makes it desirable for 
engraving; 3. a Virgin and Child, by 
Parmegiano, a piece of exquisite grace, 
worth any ten of Mr, Major's other 
subjects, and the whole Gallery of the 
Graces ineluded. 


We have been much pleased with four 
etchings, on one plate, of the following 
subjects:—1, Latimers, the seat of Lord 
G. Cayendish ;—2. The Sepulehral Cha- 

elof the Russells at Chenies;—3. Alms- 

ouses at Chenies;—4, The Countess of 
Bedford’s arms, carved on the same. 
These etchings are from the hand of 
Mr, R. B. Schnebbelie, whose long ex- 
perience as a draughtsman is well known ; 
they reflect credit on his perseverance in 
mastering a new branch of art, and have 
the freedom and spirit sometimes found 
in the productions of a tasteful amateur. 

New Music, 

The first number of Sacred Minstrelsy, 
gives for eighteenpence, seven composi- 
tions from Handel, Michael Wise, Dr. 
Greene, Reghini, Beethoven, Mozart, 
and Dr. Dupuis. We think this pub- 
lication will be a great acquisition to the 
domestic circle. The. Quartett by Ri- 
ghini, ‘ How blessed the Man,’ and the 
sacred song by Beethoven, are more than 
worth the price of the whole number, 


‘The Waves of Orwell,’ ‘Come rove 
with me,’ ‘ May we meet there,’ and the 
‘ Dying Summer’s day,’ are four pleasing 
little songs, by J. F. Dannely. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


New Works announced for Publication. 


SamvuEt AstLey Dunuay, esq. LL.D. 
ef Shincliffe Grange, near Durham (au- 
thor of the History of Spain and Por- 
tugal in Dy. Lardner’s Encyelopedia), 
proposes to publish by subscription, a 
new work to be entitled, ‘ The British 
Biography.’ He intends toadopt a chro- 
nological order, and a systematic classifi- 
eation ; to consult every printed authority, 
and the MSS. of Publie Libraries; to 
allot five volumes to his ancient division: 
five to the middle; and to the modern as 
many as shall be found requisite; to de- 
vote 10 or 12 years to the work, and to 
publish in half-yearly volumes. 

State Trials; or a Collection of the 
most interesting Trials from the era of 
the Revolution in 1688, to the Special 
Commission in 1831. Reviewed and Ilus- 


trated by Wittram Cuarces Townsenp, 
og Recorder of Macclesfield. 
ivine Providence, or the Three Cy- 
eles of Revelation, establishing the paral- 
lelism of the Patriarchal, Jewish, and 
Christian periods. By Dr. Croxy. 

The Fuiness of Time. By the Rev. 
W. M. Heruertncton, M.A 

Sixteen Discourses on the Liturgical 
Services of the Church of England. By 
the Rev. T. Bownter. 

The Life of the Rev. Rowland Hill, 
by the Rev. Epwin Srpney. 

The Correspondence of Joun Jrpp, 
D.D. F.R.S. Bishop of Limerick, with 
eae Knox, esq. from 1799 to 
831. 

An Address to the Nobility and Landed 
Proprietors of Great Britain and Ireland, 
on the Distressed State of the Agricul- 
tural Population, and the baneful Effects 
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of Absenteeism. 
CHANT, 

Analysis of the defective state of 
Turnpike Roads and Turnpike Securi- 
ties ; with Suggestions for their Improve- 
ment. By F. Pxtviprs, esq. : 

Necessity of a Commutation of Tithes, 
and the Means of rendering the Soil of 
the British Islands capable of abundantly 
supporting twice the amount of their pre- 
sent Population. By T. A. Knicut, 
esq. F.R.S. 

The Physiology, Pathology, and Treat- 
ment of Asphyxia; including suspended 
Animation in New-born Children. By 
J. P. Kay, M.D. 

Lays and Legends of France, being the 
Seeond number of Mr. W. I. Tuoms’ 
National Lays and Legends. The Third 
number will contain Lays and Legends of 
Ireland. 

The Bisnopric GARLAND, beinga Col- 
lection of Legends, Ballads, Songs, &c. 
belonging to the county of Durham. 

A Popular Introduction to the Modern 
Classification of Insects. By J. O. 
Westwoop, F.L.S. &e. 

- A new System of Commercial Arith- 
metic, by W. Tare, jun. 

A new work upon Education, by S1vio 
PeEL.ico, entitled, ‘ The Duties of Man- 
kind,’ now in the course of Translation 
by Mr T. Roscor, who has added a life 
of Pellico, by his friend and fellow-prisoner 
Maroncelli. 

CruiksHank’s Trip to Greenwich Fair, 
with Engravings on Wood, intended as a 
companion to ‘ Hoop’s Epping Hunt.’ 

The Researches on Fossil Bones, a 
complete Translation, illustrated, of 
Cuvier’s celebrated work. 

A Dictionary of the Terms employed 
by the French in Anatomy, Physiology, 
&e. by S. Parmer, M.D. 

The Revolutionary Epick, by D’Is- 
RAELI, the younger. 

Brother Tragedians, by Miss Hirt. 

Wesleyan Takings; or, Sketches of 
Ministerial Characters—designed to fur- 
nish useful Hints to Young Ministers. 

Napoleon's Dying Soliloquy, by Mr. J. 
Srewarr. 

A Popular Introduction to the Study 
of the Natural System of Botany, on a 
Plan similar to that of Rousseau’s Letters 
on Botany. By Dr. Linptey, Professor 
of Botany at the London University. 

On the British North American Colo- 
nies, by Mr. G. R. Youn. 


By a Lonpon MEnr- 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 27. F. Baily, esq. V.P. 

Capt. de Roos’s paper on the opera- 
tions on the Thetis at Cape Frio, was 
concluded ; and a paper read, giving an 
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account of the application of an achro- 
matic concave lens to the micrometer, 
gy to be called the macro-micro 
ens, by George Dollond, esq. F.R.S. 
The author states that by introducing 
one of the fluid concave lenses recently 
invented by Professor Barlow, between 
the object glass and the eye-glass of a five 
feet telescope, it became as powerful as 
one of ten feet. The Rev. Mr. Dawes, 
an eminent practical astronomer, states 
that, in his opinion, this mvention is one 
of the greatest improvements made in 
optical instruments for many years. 
March 6. M. I. Brunel, esq. V.P. 
The reading was commenced of a pa- 
per, On the structure, functions, and vi- 
tality of polypi zoophytes, and other com- 
pound hom: resembling them; by Mr. 
Lister. 
March 13, J. W. Lubbock, esq. V.P. 
Read, the remainder of Mr. Tisters 
memoir on tubular and cellular polypi ; 
a mathematical paper by Mr. Lubbock 
on the theory of the Moon; and “ Sug- 
gestions respecting the most advantageous 
mode of using the new Zenith Telescope, 
erected at the Observatory of Green- 
wich;” by Mr. Pond, Astronomer Royal. 
March 20. M. I. Brunel, esq. V.P. 
A communication was read from Capt. 
Dickenson, of his Majesty's ship Light- 
ning, in correction of Capt. de Roos’s ac- 
count of the operations at Cape Frio; 
the works having been in great measure 
devised, and three-fourths of the reco- 
vered treasure obtained, before the Light- 
ning was succeeded by Capt. de Roos in 
the Algerine. 
Adjourned to the 10th of April. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


The next meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
is fixed to meet at Edinburgh, on the 
week commencing with Monday the 8th 
of September. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


Feb. 19. In reply to a er by Mr. 
Beke, read on the 15th Sak, ten i the 
authenticity of the writings attributed to 
Manetho, a dissertation, by Mr. Culli- 
more, was read, which embodied bis ob- 
jections against the opinions of Mr. Beke. 
The writer, in adverting to a passage 
supposed to be from Manetho’s Seep, 
relating to the expedition of Susakim 
king of Egypt against Jerusalem, in the 
reign of Rehoboam, stated that the Syn- 
celline succession of the Pharaohs, in 
which the passage under discussion 
pears, is greatly corrupted, abounding in 
omissions, interpolations, and transposi- 
tions of names, as is proved by collating 
it with the outline of Manetho’s History, 
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eomeee by Africanus and Eusebius. 
e observed, that in the pages of the 
Greek Eusebian Chronicle, this record 
possesses no greater antiquity than in 
those of Syncellus, having been tran- 
scribed from that chronographer by Sca- 
liger, into his compilation, which goes 
under the name of the Greek Eusebius ; 
and he adduced parallel passages of chro- 
nographers, in which the expedition of 
Susakim or Shishak is connected with 
Manetho’s dynasty, without referring the 
notice to that writer. Having further 
adverted to Mr. Beke’s objections to Ma- 
netho, on the apparent inconsistency of 
his writings with those of Eratosthenes ; 
and having remarked, that the history of 
Pharaoh Necho, as set forth in the Bible 
and the writings of Herodotus, appears 
conclusive against any views opposed to 
the identity of the Mizraim of the former, 
and the Egypt of the latter, Mr. Culli- 
more proceeded to show, that the place 
in Egyptian history of Shishak, the most 
ancient Pharaoh who is mentioned by 
name in the Bible, is established on evi- 
dence which furnishes a powerful example 
both of the integrity of the writings of 
Manetho, and of the validity and para- 
mount utility of the phonetic system of 
hieroglyphics. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 21. The anniversary meeting was 
held at the Society's apartments in So- 
merset House; when Mr. Greenough 
was continued President, and R. I. Mur- 
chison, esq., and H. Warburton, esq., 
were elected to succeed Dr. Fitton and 
Professor Sedgwick, the retiring Vice- 
Presidents. It was announced that the 
proceeds of the Wollaston Donation 
Fund had been awarded by the Council 
to Mons. Agassiz, in testimony of the 
high opinion entertained of his work on 
Fossil Fishes, and to encourage him in 
the prosecution of his important under- 
taking. The Society dined at the Crown 
and Anchor tavern, and afterwards ad- 
journed to their own apartments to hear 
the remainder of the President's anni- 
versary address. 

Feb. 26. Three communications were 
read: 1. On the quantity of earthy mat- 
ter obtained from the water of the thine, 
at Bonn, in the months of August and 
November, by Leonard Horner, esq. 
F.G.S.; 2. On the plastic clay found 
near Reading by Mr. J. Rofe, jun.; 3. 
On two parallel sections through the 
eastern portion of the Pyrenees, from 
Parmier near Toulouse to Puycerda, and 
from Ceret to La Estala, by Charles 
Lyell, esq. Foreign Secretary. 

March 12. Read, a letter addressed to 


Dr. Fitton by Mr. Babbage, on the 
Temple of Jupiter Serapis, near Puz- 
zuoli. 

STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


A néw Society, under this title, has 
arisen from last year’s meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement 
of Science. The eminent individuals 
who formed the Committee of the Sta- 
tistical Section at Cambridge, invited a 
public meeting at the rooms of the Hor. 
ticultural Society, on the 15th of March. 
There were about 250 persons present, 
and the Marquis of Lansdowne took the 
chair. His Lordship informed the meet- 
ing that the Government would be glad 
to avail itself of the labours of such an 
institution ; which, in return, should have 
the assistance of Government when it 
was necessary. The Right Hon. H. 
Goulburn remarked that one of the 
greatest difficulties he had experienced 
when in office, was the want of com- 
pleteness or arrangement, in the statisti- 
cal returns to which he required to refer. 
The Lord Advocate, Mr. Babbage, Mr. 
Jones of the London University, Mr. 
Spring Rice, Mr. Hallam, and Mr. Bru- 
nel, also spoke ~——_ favour of the pro- 
jected institution. ‘The following Reso- 
lutions were passed unanimously :— That 
accurate knowledge of the actual condi- 
tion and prospects of society is an object 
of great national importance, not to be 
attained without a careful collection and 
classification of statistical facts ;—that a 
society be established by the name of the 
Statistical Society of London, the object 
of which shall be the collection and clas- 
sification of all facts illustrative of the 
condition and prospects of society, espe- 
cially as it exists in the British domi- 
nions; and that the Society consist, in 
the first instance, of such of the present 
company as shall subscribe an obligation 
to that effect;—that the Committee be 
empowered, until the day of the next 
meeting, to receive the signatures of ad- 
ditional members, and to admit them fel- 
lows of the Society. Messrs. Babbage, 
Jones, Hallam, and Drinkwater, were 
nominated a Committee. The yearly 
subscription was fixed at two guineas. 
M. Quetelet, of Brussels, to whom the 
formation of the statistical section of the 
British Association at Cambridge was 
mainly due, was elected the first hono- 
rary member. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 

Feb. 24. At this meeting three splendid 
polyzonal lenses were exhibited by per- 
mission of the Commissioners of the 
Northern Lighthouses. One of these 
was made at Paris, another at London, 
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and the third just received from New- 
castle. The diameter of the outer zone 
of two of these lenses, is two feet six 
inches, and that of the London instru- 
ment is three feet. Their focal distance 
is about three feet. By exposure to the 
rays of the sun, the lens suddenly melts 
pieces of copper and other metals placed 
in its focus. The Newcastle lens is 
made of one piece of highly polished glass. 
These lenses are about to be removed to 
Gullane-hill, where their effect will be 
fully tried along with the light invented 
by Lieut. Drummond, from the experi- 
ment rooms of the Northern Lighthouse 
Board. 


ASHMOLEAN SOCIETY, OXFORD. 


Feb. 21. Two papers were read, com- 
municated by J. Duncan, esq. D.C. L.; 
the first on a supposed letter of Alexan- 
der the Great to Aristotle, descriptive of 
India; the second, a description of a sin- 
gular instance of a moth case formed in a 
carpet bag.—P. Duncan, esq. of New 
College, then exhibited part of the con- 
tents of a mummy of a crocodile, recently 
presented to the Museum by Mr. Munro; 
and gave some account of crocodiles, from 
Cuvier and other writers.—Dr. Daubeny 
exhibited Daniell’s pyrometer, and made 
some observations on the influence of 
light on animal life ; and concluded by 
proposing the following query:—lIs it 
reasonable to suppose (with Dr. Edwards) 
that the singular animal, called the Pro- 
teus Anguinus, which occurs in the dark 
caverns of Carniola, is a reptile whose 
form bas never been developed, bearing 
the same relation to some unknown spe- 
cies which the tadpole does to the frog? 


CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


March 3. The Rev. Temple Chevalier 
described experiments which he had made 
on the polarization of light by the sky. 
The general results were, that light is 
polarized by the clear sky: that the effect 
begins to be sensible at points thirty de- 
grees distant from the sun, and that the 
greatest quantity of polarized light pro- 
ceeds from points at ninety degrees dis- 
tance from the sun; a fact which seems 
to indicate that the reflection, which oc- 
casions the polarization, takes place at 
the surface of two media as nearly as 
possible of the same density. 

March 10. Professor Airy gave an ac- 
count of experiments on the polarization 
of light by the sky. It appeared that the 
light was polarized in a plane passing 
through the sun, and that the plane of 
polarization was not reversed in approach- 
ing the sun, as had been formerly sug- 
gested by M. Arago. Professor Airy 
found that he could observe the polariza- 
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tion within 9 degrees of the sun, in a ho- 
rizontal direction, but that above and be- 
low the sun the traces disappeared at a 
distance considerably greater. It was 
found, in the course of these experiments, 
that very rough surfaces, as a stone wall, 
a gravel walk, a carpet, produced some 
polarization by reflection; and that the 
plane of polarization in all cases passed 
through the point of reflection and the 
source from which the light came. This 
communication gave rise to other obser- 
vations from other members. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

John Fuller, esq. of Rose Hill, the 
founder of the professorship of Electri- 
city attached to this establishment, has 
conferred upon it another princely bene- 
faction of 3,333/. 6s. 8d. three per cent. 
consols, to found a Professorship of 
Comparative Anatomy and Physiology, 
which is intended to be conferred on Dr, 
Roget; and a third sum of 3000/. to accu- 
mulate in the funds, we presume with a 
view to rebuilding thehouse. Inthe whole, 
Mr. Fuller has bestowed 10,0007. upon 
the Royal Institution ; the members were 
specially assembled to thank him on the 
24th of March. 


KING’S COLLEGE, 

Major-General Sir H. Worsley has 
just made the munificent donation of 
2,000. to King’s College, London, for 
the endowment of an exhibition, to be 
applied to the purpose of educating young 
men in that institution, for the office of 
Missionaries of the Established Church 
in the East. This gift is in addition to 
former donations, amounting to 700I. 
from the same liberal supporter. 


BRITISH MUSEUM, 


Expense of Works and Buildings from 
Jan. 5, 1821, to March 31, 1833. 


Paid for ordinary works and repairs, 
and necessary fittings in the old buildings 
(including the several official houses), 
14,566/. 13s. 7d.— Paid on account of the 
new buildings of the east and west wings, 
213,098/. 17s. 2d.—Estimates of the 
probable expense of the north wing now 
proposed to be carried into execution, ac- 
cording to the plan of Sir Robert Smirke, 
70,0002. 

Account of old Coins purchased for 
the British Museum, between Christmas 
1832 and Christmas 1833 —l. Gold coin 
of Rhodes; price 16/.—2. A collection 
of 3,012 coins, chiefly Greek and Roman, 
comprising 52 in gold, 1,034. in silver, 
and 1,926 in brass; price 1000/., bought 
of H. P. Borell, esq. of Smyrna.—3. 
Two hundred and ninety-six coins, chiefly 
of Redulf, Eanred, | Athelred, Kings 





| 
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of Northumberland, and of Vigmund and 
Eanbald, Archbishops of York, and the 
ancient vessel in which the coins were 
found, 20/., as a remuneration to the sex- 
ton and others who discovered the coins. 
—4. Six hundred and fifty-nine permies 
of William the Conqueror, found at Bos- 
worth, near Alresford; cost 50/. 

The total expenditure of the British 
Museum in 1833, was 19,4847. The 
number of visitors was 210,495. 


THE LITERARY FUND. 


Seventy-six cases have been relieved 
by this institution during the past year, 
by grants amounting to 1,265/. At the 
annual general meeting held March 12, 
Sir R. Peel and Sir f. H. Inglis were 
elected Vice-Presidents in the room of 
Sir W. Clayton and Sir John Malcolm, 
deceased. George Woodfall, esq. was 
chosen Auditor, in the room of Mr. Sa- 
ville Onley, resigned; and Mr. Amyot 
succeeded Mr. Sotheby on the Council. 
To the Committee, in the room of mem- 


bers who had not attended, were chosen 
Messrs. Lemon, W. C. Taylor, Whitta- 
ker, Dilke, and Williams. 


MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


A grand Musical Festival is to be 
given in Westminster Abbey next sum- 
mer, under the special patronage of their 
Majesties. ‘The King has been pleased 
to give a donation of 500 guineas towards 
the funds, and to appoint the following 
Noblemen and Gentlemen as directors: 
Lord Howe, Lord Saltoun, Lord Belfast, 
Lord Denbigh, Lord Burghersh, Lord 
Cawdor, Sir Andrew Barnard, and Sir 
B. Stephenson, who have appointed Mr. 
Parry their Assistant Seeretary. Sir 
George Smart, with whom the idea ori- 

inated, has been appointed conductor. 

here will be four grand performances, 
and four public rehearsals, and the or- 
chestra will be composed of more than 
600 performers. The proceeds will be 
divided amongst the principal Musical 
Charities. 


—}—. 
ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SoctETY oF ANTIQUARIANS. 


Feb. 27. Thomas Amyot, Treasurer, 
in the chair. 

Mr. William Oldham, of Cressingham, 
near Diss, exhibited a small antique 
groupe, in bronze, found near that place, 
in which Cupid was represented as 
mounted on the shoulders of Hercules, 
in token of having subdued him to his 
sway. This, we may remark, is one of 
the modes of representing the triumph 
of Omphale over Hercules, adopted on 
gems and sculptures of the classic age. 
The groupe described, appeared to us 
to be of Roman workmanship. 

George Corner, esq. F. S. A. com- 
municated some potters’ marks on Sa- 
mian ware lately found in Tooley-street, 
and some observatious on that portion 
of the Borough of Southwark, called 
the Gildable manor, within which we un- 
derstood Mr. Corner to say that he 
imagined the ancient limits of the Bur- 
gus, or Borough, were confined. 

The reading of the paper by W. Y. 
Ottley, esq. F. S. A. was continued, in 
which some curious remarks were made 
on fragments of glass vessels found in the 
catacombs of Rome, marked with the 


well-known monogram of Xeisros 


which Mr. Ottley thinks was employed 
by the Christians to express the name of 
our Saviour as early as the reign of 
Diocletian, and that the adoption of it by 
the Emperor Constantine on his la- 


barum and his coins, was rather an 
assumption than an invention of the 
sacred symbol. 

March 6. H. Hallam, esq. V. P. 

A. J. Kempe, esq. F. S. A. exhibited 
drawings by Mr. John Swaine, jun. after 
some ancient stained glass of the time of 
Henry the Third, remaining in the north 
window of the old Jerusalem Chamber, 
Westminster. It is more remarkable 
for its high antiquity than its designs, 
consisting of the following subjects, treated 
in the ordinary way, each in a distinct 
oval piece:—the Slaughter of the In- 
nocents; Decapitation of St. John; Christ 
walking on the Sea; the Resurrection; 
the Ascension; the Descent of the Holy 
Ghost; and the Stoning of Stephen. To 
these is added a piece of the age of 
James the First, now much disarranged, 
but which originally exhibited the arms 
of Archbishop Williams, when Bishop of 
Lincoln, and Dean of Westminster; the 
coat of the Deanery being placed in the 
centre, impaling the see of Lincoln on the 
dexter, and his family arms on the sinister 
side. Mr. Kempe took the opportunity 
to make some remarks on the history of the 
Jerusalem Chamber, which was erected by 
Abbot Lillington, in the 14th century. 
He noticed the accounts given by the con- 
tinuator of the annals of Croyland, Fa- 
bian, and others, of the death of Henry 
the Fourth in this apartment; and on the 
expressions of the authority first men- 
tioned, “ ad Cantuariam sepultus est,” 
he noticed the doubt which had been 
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raised on authority of a MS. extant at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, whe- 
ther the King was really buried at Can- 
terbury: the MS. stating with the air 
of the greatest solemnity, from the de- 
position of an eye-witness, that the King’s 
body, when being conveyed in a small 
vessel from Westminster to Canterbury, 
for interment, was thrown into the 
Thames, between Barking and Graves- 
end, by the crew, by reason of a dreadful 
tempest which surprised them, and that 
the empty coffin was then closed up, co- 
vered with its rich pall, carried to Canter- 
bury, and solemnly interred. Mr. Kempe 
thought a slight degree of probability 
might attach to the relation, from the 
known superstitious aversion that sailors 
entertain to having a corpse on shipboard, 
which they think causes disasters to the 
vessel. 

These observations elicited a highly 
curious statement from Sir Henry Ellis, 
as an accompaniment to Mr. Kempe’s 
paper, viz. that in August, 1832, the 
tomb of Henry the Fourth had been 
privately opened, in order to solve the 
historic doubt to which Mr. Kempe had 
alluded. Two coffins were found; the 
smaller one, which is that of Queen Joan, 
was undisturbed. The larger was fur- 
ther investigated ; on sawing through the 
rude outer chest of elm, nothing at first 
appeared but a quantity of hay-bands, and 
a small cross, formed by two twigs tied 
together. On removing these, the leaden 
shroud or coffin of the King was found, 
and it was determined to cut the lead. 
When this had been done, the King’s 
countenance appeared, unchanged except 
in colour; the nose and eye-balls still 
were prominent, and resisting the touch, 
and all the teeth perfect, except one. 
After a few minutes’ exposure to the air, 
the features collapsed, and the party, 
having satisfied their curiosity, shortly 
after reclosed the coffins and vault, and 
left the royal corpse to that decay which 
is the common lot of mortality, but from 
which the care of those who had per- 
formed the last offices of humanity had 
so long preserved it. We must confess 
that, in our estimation, the idle story of 
Clement Maidstone was hardly sufficient 
to justify this unhallowed investigation ; 
and it would seem that the parties con- 
cerned were of the same opinion, from 
the circumstance of its having been kept 
a close secret for more than eighteen 
months. Nor do we think such inva- 
sions upon the narrow mansions of the 
dead, ought to be countenanced, whether 
the object of untempered curiosity be a 
King ora Hampden. The case of Charles 
the First was perhaps an exception ; the 

Gent. Mac. Vor. I. 
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historical question it involved, being one 
of most deep interest and importance, as 
well as difficulty; but there can hardly be 
any other. 

Mr. Kempe’s paper concluded by some 
account of the spoliation by Cromwell's 
Parliament, of the Regalia, of which the 
Abbats of Westminster had formerly 
been the keepers, and which, in cog- 
nizance of their prescriptive right, de- 
scending to the Deans of Westminster, 
are still on the eve of a coronation placed 
in the Jerusalem Chamber. In the same 
room is suspended the curious original 
oil-painting of Richard the Second, for- 
merly in the Abbey Church, from which 
Vertue derived his portrait, and of which 
amore close copy is given by Carter in 
his “ Ancient Sculpture and Painting.” 

March 13. Hudson Gurney, esq. V. P. 

J. Y. Akerman, esq. F.S. A. exhi- 
bited a small square and flat Greek 
weight, found in Spain. Round the two 
margins and the edge, are the three words 
NEPQNOC KAICAPOC CEBACTOC: 
on one side a small head of Minerva, and 
the letters A..,.; onthe other, the word 
OTAO. 

Mr. Diamond exhibited a brass ring 
found on the spike of a harrow at Pembury, 
near Tunbridge Wells, about two years 
since. It has an engraving for a seal, 
representing the constellation Aries, sur- 
mounted by a comet, and surrounded by 
a Hebrew inscription, divided by stars, in 
which the word Aaron occurs. 

A further portion of Mr. Ottley’s 
paper was read, principally relating to the 
use of minuscular writing by the Romans. 

March 20. Mr. Gurney in the chair. 

The reading of Mr. Ottley’s paper 
was continued, and the Society adjourned 
over Easter, to the 10th of April. 

RECORDS OF THE BISHOPRIC OF DURHAM. 

At the Anniversary Meeting of the 
Society of Autiquaries at Newcastle upon 
Tyne, on the 5th of February last, (see 
our last Number, p. 316,) upon the health 
of those of the Historians of the county 
and diocese of Durham, who were present, 
having been given from the chair, and the 
Rev. John Hodgson, the author of the 
elaborate History of Northumberland, now 
in course of publication, having briefly 
returned thanks, the Rev. James Raine, 
author of the History of North Durham, 
rose and spoke as follows :— 

«‘ Sir Charles Monck and Gentlemen,— 
My friend, Mr. Hodgson, than whom 
there lives not a better man, or a more 
zealous and able antiquary, has very mo- 
destly informed you that he is no orator. 
I, too, must make the same confession. 
So little am eee a public speak- 

3 
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ing, that it would be an easier task for me 
to write a long article for our Transac- 
tions, than to satisfy my feelings in thank- 
ing you in suitable terms for the hearty 
manner in which you have been pleased 
to drink my health, in connection with 
that of my brother historian, and for your 
cordial wishes of success to us in our to- 
pographical pursuits. To the title of an 
antiquary I certainly venture to lay some 
claim ; but I very honestly confess to you 
that, when I consider the advantages and 
facilities of access to unpublished, and in 
many instances unexplored records, which 
I have possessed, I can only look upon 
myself as an idle antiquary at the best. 
A brief enumeration of a few of these fa- 
cilities and advantages may not be unin- 
teresting to many whom I have the ho- 
nour to address; but, at all events, it will 
be peculiarly suitable to the occasion 
which has called us together, and will 
prove the charge which 1 have made 
against myself, of remissness in my voca- 
tion. 

“* In the first place—in the Lisrary of 
the Dean and Chapterof Durham,(of which 
I have the honour to bear the key, and 
in which it will at all times afford me 
great pleasure to receive you or any of 
your friends, on purposes of literature or 
curiosity,) to pass by the numerous manu- 
scripts, many of them far above a thou- 
sand years old, which have no peculiar 
tendency to illustrate our public or local 
history, but which afford, nevertheless, 
so many excellent specimens of the arts 
of writing and illuminating at their early 
period; there are here presented the 
united topographical treasures of Hunter, 
Randall, and Allan, men who devoted 
their long lives to the illustration of the 
the county and diocese of Durham; and 
each, in his time, gave permanency to 
many a valuable record now lost or de- 
stroyed. This rich collection of topo- 
graphical lore, liberally purchased by the 
Chapter at different times, has lately been 
catalogued for the purposes of reference, 
and is accessible under certain proper rules 
and conditions; with which he who is in- 
fluenced by right motives and a public pur- 
pose will find it easy tocomply. I say no- 
thing of the inspiration which an antiquary 
must feel upon contemplating the nume- 
rous collection of Roman altars and in- 
scriptions which the Library contains, or 
of the assistance which he may receive in 
his studies from the valuable printed books 
of which it can boast, but proceed to 

“ The Treasury; a treasury indeed, 
of stores so varied, that I find it no easy 
matter to give even a brief outline of its 

ntents. I think of an unbroken series 


of royal charters, with perfect seals, ex- 
tending from the time of William the Con- 
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queror to Henry VIIL., consisting of not 
merely one such document under each 
reign, but of many; of a similar series of 
deeds and seals (splendid in execution), of 
archbishops of York and bishops of Dur- 
ham for the same period; of deeds and 
seals of almost every see and monastery, 
not only in England, but in Scotland and 
Ireland, and of an immense mass of docu- 
ments proceeding from laymen of every 
rank, from the prince to the peasant, 
during the five first centuries after the 
Conquest. Of this latter class, many ap- 
pear to have been deposited here as in a 
place of safe custody, during the wars be- 
tween the Houses of York and Lancaster. 
Their owners, doubtless, died on the field 
of battle, during that long and memorable 
period of internal strife, and for some rea- 
son or other they were never reclaimed. 
There is also a box of very valuable ori- 
ginal letters, chiefly during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, many of them 
from kings or members of the royal fa- 
mily ; some of them upon matters of ge- 
neral interest; and to most of them co- 
pies of the answers are preserved. I need 
not enlarge upon the light which such do- 
cumentsas those I have been enumerating 
must of necessity cast, not only upon the 
private history of individuals of name and 
fame, but upon the public history of the 
kingdom. ‘To the northern topographer 
they present an inexhaustible mine of pre- 
cious stores; and to the public historian— 
to the inquirer into our ancient manners, 
and customs, and laws—they can supply 
abundant matter, not less new than valu- 
able. It is from this repository, most 
liberally thrown open to him, that Mr. 
Surtees has enriched his History of Dur- 
ham, with matter to which he was the first 
topographer who ever enjoyed an unli- 
mited access. From this repository are 
engraved all the splendid seals with which 
that book is embellished; and the guar- 
dians of these treasures have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that their names will go 
down to posterity, in close connection 
with the most magnificent specimens of 
county topography of which England can 
boast, and of which they have been the 
chief promoters. But with the Treasury 
Ihave not yet done. Here is also pre- 
served an immense collection of yearly 
rolls of receipts and expences, not only 
of the more important functionaries of the 
convent, from a pericd anterlor to the year 
1300, but of ali its inferior officers, includ- 
ing annual returns of a similar nature, from 
all the cells scattered over the north of 
England, which were accountable to Dur- 
ham as the mother church. Nothing can 
exceed the accuracy with which these do- 
cuments are drawn up; and certainly, no- 
thing can exceed the minute and valuable 
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information which they afford, whether in 
a statistical or philological point of view. 
Setting aside the interest which they are 
capable of exciting in the mind, by letting 
us at once into all the private history and 
amusements of the most opulent and dig- 
nified body of ecclesiastics in the kingdom, 
for the long period of two centuries and 
a half before the Reformation, they fur- 
nish us not only with the price of corn and 
cattle, and the leading conveniences and 
necessaries of life, but they descend to the 
cost of even the most trifling articles. So 
minute are they in their statements, that I 
could undertake to ascertain from them 
not only the price of an ox or a bushel of 
corn, but the cost of any one article of 
domestic consumption, however appa- 
rently trifling, in any given year of the 
period over which they extend. 1 have 
spoken of the philological information 
which these rolls afford, and upon this 
point I must for a moment dwell. They 
profess to be kept in Latin, and so they 
are; but in almost every line, especially 
under the head of disbursements, there is 
such an admixture of the genuine English 
words and phrases of their day, used appa- 
rently in consequence of the difficulty of 
expressing in Latin those words and phrases 
(in many instances peculiar to the north), 
that their value becomes enhanced in a 
twofold degree, by the light which they 
throw upon our mother tongue, at a time 
when there is a great lack of such sterling 
information. I have already brought to 
light from this repository, by the kind 
permission of the Chapter, the Account 
Rolls of the priory of Holy Island. Those 
of the Proctor of Norham, and the officers 
of the monastery of Coldingham, are now 
engaging my attention; and to all of these 
I confidently refer for the truth of my 
statements. 

* In the Consistory Court,to which we 
next come, and with which 1] have the ho- 
nour to be officially connected, are pre- 
served the wills, inventories, administra- 
tions, and marriage-bonds of this diocese, 
from an early period, together with a very 
valuable series of depositions taken in 
matters ecclesiastical, from the reign of 
Mary downwards. Here, again, are do- 
cuments of immense value to the local 
historian, abounding with information re- 
lative not only to the genealogy, but to the 
habits, and feelings, and manners—to the 
very virtues and vices of our ancestors; 
and while, on this latter head, there is 
much in the books of deposition, espe- 
cially, which may be charitably left to 
slumber in the volumes in which it is con- 
tained, there is much which, under a 
careful hand, might be brought forth with 
advantage, in illustration of the public and 
private history of the north of England. 
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There is, for instance, a long series of de- 
positions on the subject of the rebellion 
of the earls of Westmoreland and North- 
umberland in 1569, which have never yet 
seen the light; and there are depositions 
which, in their date and minuteness, at 
once take us back three centuries, and 
place us at once in the very centre of the 
domestic privacy and virtues of the fami- 
lies to which they refer. To the infinite 
credit of the officers of the Consistory 
Court, there has been no period within 
the last twenty years, (I speak from per- 
sonal and grateful experience, long be- 
fore I became officially connected with 
it,) when he who had a public and not 
a private object in view, was called upon 
to pay one farthing for the information of 
which he stood in need ; and it gives me 
great pleasure to state, for your infor- 
mation, that the same liberality is per- 
severed in to its fullest extent. 

In the Lisrary or Bisuor Cosin, at 
which we next arrive, are preserved the 
manuscript collections of Mickleton and 
Spearman, in upwards of a hundred vo- 
lumes (I speak from memory), abounding 
with the most valuable topographical in- 
formation relative to the counties of Dur- 
ham and Northumberland; forthe pur- 
chase of which, at a considerable price, 
and for a comprehensive Catalogue of 
their contents, compiled by Sir Henry 
Ellis, at his expense, the memory of the 
late Bishop of Durham will always be 
justly dear to the northern historian, for 
whose especial use they were brought 
back to Durham, by that munificent pa- 
tron of local and general literature. The 
manuscripts which this library previously 
possessed are not numerous, but among 
them may be found two of the highest lo- 
cal interest ; the first, the original, for such 
I verily believe it to be, of Symovn Du- 
NELMENSIS, a book which deserves to be 
printed in its literatim state, as it now 
stands, not only as a very valuable spe- 
cimen of the contractions in use at that 
early period, but as a test to which the 
various editions of this most important 
author may be applied. It might probably 
appear, that serious mistakes have been 
made by his different editors, in their 
elongation of his words ; but at all events, 
be this as it may, at the present day, when 
we have type ad annessim, I, for one, 
should be delighted to see Symeon under 
his own hand. An edition of this cha- 
racter, and from this self-same MS., was 
in contemplation a few years ago, under 
all the encouragement which the name 
and sanction of the late Bishop of Dur- 
ham conld give: but his death put a 
stop to the proceeding. The second, a 
very early transcript of the Philobiblon 
of Richard Bury, Bishop of Durham, and 
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Lord High Chancellor of England during 
the reign of Edward the Third, on the 
subject of books, their value and their im- 
portance to the world. Bury may be 
fairly classed as the first bibliomaniac 
upon record, in the best and wisest sense 
of the word, not only in the north of Eng- 
land, but in England at large; and it may 
be of importance to state, that there is in 
Bishop Cosin’s Library an early copy of 
his singular treatise, which has never been 
collated. Over Chaucer and Lidgate, and 
the early MS. copies of those portions of 
their works which this Library contains, 
equally unknown to the editors of these 
authors, I pass hastily, and proceed to 

“ THE EXcHEQUER,—the place in which 
are pone the records of the see of 
Durham in its temporal capacity, from the 
reign of Edward the Second to the pre- 
sent time, in Books, Close Rolls, Inqui- 
sitions post mortem, Proceedings in Chan- 
cery, and Halmot Courts, and every other 
department of the Palatinate franchise ; 
but, most especially, along series of yearly 
Account Rolls of the great and inferior 
officers of the see, extending downwards, 
with a few interruptions, from the time 
of Bishop Beck, who died in 1311. Here, 
again, is a rich mine of unexplored trea- 
sure, illustrative of the public and private 
history of the Bishops of Durham in long 
succession, and of their ecclesiastical and 
military transactions. Here, too, are Fa- 
bric Rolls, referring to the castles of Dur- 
ham, Bishop-Middleham, Stockton, Auck- 
land, and Norham, especially the latter, 
which, as it was situated upon the very 
march of Scotland, stood frequently in 
need of repairs. The particulars which 
these rolls afford, relative to armour and 
ammunition, sent to Norham from time 
to time, are beyond measure interesting, 
and will form a prominent feature, under 
Norham, of the work in which I am en- 
gaged. 

** T come now to documents of another 
nature. I need not dwell upon the grati- 
fication it affords me to mention here pub- 
licly, in the presence of so many scientific 
gentlemen capable of appreciating the va- 
lue of the discovery, that, in the course 
of inquiries after other objects, it has been 
my good fortune to meet in this repository 
with not one, but many rolls of the fif- 
teenth century, expressly confined to min- 
ing or smelting operations within the ma- 
nors of thesee. Some treat of lead, others 
of iron, others of coals, and each developes 
the plan then in use for getting at those 
minerals, and turning them to profit. 
Never was there a time when the public 
attention in the North of England was 
more intensely directed to mining specu- 
lations than the present. Art and ma- 
chinery are now apparently at their high- 
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est pitch. How interesting must it be, by 
way of contrast, to consider the simpl 

plans of our ancestors, as they are brought 
to light by these records, and meditate 
upon the improvements and discoveries 
which have since been made from time to 
time, till we have arrived at perfection. 
I see opposite to me one gentleman, in 
particular, who has devoted a long life to 
scientific pursuits (the Rev. W. Turner). 
He, for one, knows the value of such data 
as these in tracing the progress of science. 

“I beg pardon, Mr. Chairman, for hay- 
ing so long occupied the attention of the 
Society, but I was anxious to convict my- 
self of remissness in my occupation, and 
to supply evidence against myself for the 
purpose. I can only promise, however, if 
my health is spared to me, to make a bet- 
ter use of my time. I thank you, with 
great sincerity, for the honour you have 
done me in drinking my health, and for 
the great patience with which you have 
listened to me.” 

The health of Robert Surtees, Esq. the 
Historian of the County Palatine of Dur- 
ham, was next drunk with enthusiasm. 
Mr. Raine briefly returned thanks for 
Mr. Surtees, who was absent. * 








PYRAMID OF CHEOPS. 

At the Duke of Sussex’s first con- 
versazione was exhibited a magnificent 
model of the great Pyramid of Cheops, 
composed of 43,000 pieces of cork, to- 
gether with a vertical section, in which 
it was shown that the pyramid was built 
not only upon, but round a rock, which it 
is stated rose to the height of 130 feet in 
the centre of the Pyramid, and has on its 
apex what is called the Queen’s Chamber. 
The Pyramid was originally covered with 
plaster or mortar, which made the surface 
even, and thus rendered the ascent so dif- 
ficult, as to be accounted by the ancients 
as a great feat. This having now fallen 
off, the ascent is comparatively easy. 





GREEK TOMB. 

A tomb, contiguous to the high road, 
near the village of Boudgia, was recently 
opened. It isa sarcophagus, formed of 
a single stone of curious form and work- 
manship, and supposed to belong to the 
second or third century. It measured 6§ 
feet long, by 13, and its depth equal to 
its width. The skeleton it contained was 
in excellent preservation. 





* It was on this very day, (Wednesday, 
Feb. 5th,) that Mr. Surtees, having been 
for nearly a week unwell, took a last so- 
lemn farewell of his Library, and retired 
to his bed-room todie. This melancholy 
event took place on the Tuesday follow- 
ing, (see p, 140). 


———— 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
— 


PROCEEDINGS IN 


House or Commons. 

Feb. 20. The House having resolved 
itself into a Committee on the King’s 
Speech, Mr. Littleton brought forward an 
important motion, relating to Trrnxs in 
InELanD. After some preliminary re- 
marks, the Hon. Member proposed that 
the composition and commutation of tithes 
should entirely cease after the Ist of No- 
vember; that his Majesty should, after 
that period, be empowered tv impose a 
land-tax, which land-tax should be re- 
deemable; and that so much of it as re- 
mained unredeemed at the end of five 
0 should become a rent-charge on the 
and, abating one-fifth from the amount 
of the present valuation of tithes—the 
charge to be collected from the occupying 
tenant, and the tenant to be entitled to 
deduct the same from his rent.—Mr. H. 
Grattan moved, as an amendment, that 
compensation should be made to persons 
having vested interests in tithes, by means 
of a land-tax to be regulated by Parlia- 
ment. After some discussion, the House 
divided, when there were for the amend- 
ment, 42; for the original motion, 219. 

Feb.21. The Marquis of Chandos called 
the attention of the House to the present 
distressed state of the agricultural interest. 
His Lordship proceeded to observe, that 
last year the Government had thought 
proper to appoint a Committee, and the 
report which had been drawn up went 
along with him in establishing the fact of 
the existence of distress among the agricul- 
tural classes. He knew land, which fifteen 
years ago let at 35s. an acre, and was now 
reduced so low as 7s. and 14s. His Lord- 
ship proceeded to show that the agricul- 
turist was more heavily taxed than the 
trader, especially through the operation of 
the poor laws; and contended that it was 
not fair, after relieving the householder 
from the house tax, that we should require 
the farmer to continue paying the window 
and the malt tax. The abolition of the 
malt tax was the relief for which he ap- 
plied. He implored the House not to 
separate without assuring the farmers that 
their case should not be neglected, and 
concluded by moving a resolution, declar- 
ing that due regard should be paid to the 
distressed state of agriculture, in any re- 
duction of taxation that might be pro- 
posed.— The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
admitted the existence of distress in the 
agricultural districts, and expressed him- 
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self most anxious for their relief. The 
most effectual way of relieving agriculture, 
however, was not by removing the malt 
tax, but by lightening the burdens of the 
manufacturer, so as to increase the de- 
mand for agricultural produce. For these 
reasons, his Lordship concluded by ex- 
pressing his determination to resist the 
motion. After considerable discussion, 
the House divided, when the resolution of 
the Marquis of Chandos was negatived by 
a majority of 206 to 202. 

Sir E. Knatchbull moved that the order 
of the day for appointing a Committee to 
consider of the charges preferred by Mr. 
O’ Connell against Baron Smith, should be 
discharged.—Mr. Robinson seconded the 
motion.—Mr. Stanley opposed it, as he 
did not consider that the appointment 
of a Committee would fix any charge upon 
Baron Smith.—Mr. Shaw (of Dublin) 
strongly opposed the motion, as an un- 
warantable interference with the indepen- 
dence of judges.— Mr. O’Connell declared 
his determination of resisting the present 
motion, and trusted the House would do 
the same, unless it were prepared to stul- 
tify its proceedings. The debate ran to 
considerable length, and finally terminated 
in a division, which left Ministers in a 
minority of 6, the numbers being, for the 
motion, 161; against it, 155. 





House or Lorps. 

Feb. 25. Lord Dacre and other Lords 
presented petitions from different bodies 
of Dissenters, praying to be relieved from 
existing disabilities, and some of them 
for the separation of Church and State. 

The Duke of Richmond, after noticing 
the great increase of county rates through- 
out the country, and the necessity of 
adopting inquiry into that subject with a 
view to reform, proposed the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee for the pur- 
pose. The motion was agreed to. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Lord J. Russell obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill for the relief of persons 
dissenting from the Church of England 
in regard to the celebration of Mar- 
riages. The noble Lord stated that the 


mode of procuring a licence was to be 
the same as at present, and the licence 
having been granted, notice of that fact 
was to be sent to the clergyman of the 
parish, and the Dissenting 


inister, on 
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matrying the parties, would record the 
marriage in his registry. The proposed 
Bill would be equally applicable to Roman 
Catholics as to Protestant Dissenters, 
and, in future, parties married in England 
by Roman Catholic priests, would not 
have it in their power to separate, either 
from caprice or interest. 





House or Commons. 

Feb. 26. On the motion of Mr. Fer- 
guson, the Bill for extending the Fran- 
CHISE of Warwick to Leamington Priors 
was read a second time; after which, 
Mr. Benett moved the second reading of 
the Liverrpoo, FreemMen DisrRaNcuIsE- 
MENT Brit, which called forth an ex- 
tended discussion, Lord Sandon having 
moved as an améndment that it be read a 
second time that day six months. The 
amendment was negatived on a division, 
the numbers being, for it, 38; against it, 
190. The Bill was then read a second 
time. 

Feb. 27. Sir W. Ingilby rose to move 
that the House resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the propriety of partially or 
totally repealing the Dury on Matt. 
The annual amount of the malt-tax (2s. 
7d. per bushel) was 4,845,000/. To raise 
a sum to cover this amount, he proposed 
to put a tax of 6s. on every barrel of strong 
beer brewed by the public brewers, which 
would amount to 1,500,000/.; and an ad- 
ditional tax on all foreign wine, excepting 
Cape. He should also propose an ad- 
ditional tax of 2s. 6d. on gin, which would 
realise the sum of 2,500,0007. His next 
proposition was that each proprietor of 
the London hells should pay 1000/. for a 
licence. He also proposed an ad valorem 
tax on titles—from the Duke down to 
the Knight—which he calculated would 
produce 120,000/. The Hon. Member's 
speech, which was highly humourous, was 
received with bursts of laughter.— Lord 
Althorp opposed the motion, as one cal- 
culated to lead to no good results. 
On a division there appeared for the mo- 
tion, 170; against it, 271. 

On the motion of Mr. Sinclair, a Select 
Committee was eppointed to inquire into 
the right of Church patronage in Scotland. 

Mr. S. Rice brought in a Bill to abolish 
Tithes in Ireland, and to substitute a 
land-tax in lieu thereof.—Read a first 


time. 

Feb. 28. ‘Che House went into a Com- 
mittee of SurrLy, when it was stated that 
the Army estimates were the lowest that 
had been presented since the Irish Union, 
there being a reduction of 8000 men, and 
a total saving of 305,000/. After some 
discussion, the estimates were agreed to. 


Proceedings in Parliament. 
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March. 3. After a great number of 
petitions had been presented from bodies 
of Dissenters, praying a redress of griev- 
ances, the House resolved itself into a 
Committee of Supply, when the first re- 
solution, that 3,056,000/. be granted for 
the Land Forces, called forth a good deal 
of discussion ; but the vote was eventually 
agreed to. 

March 4. Mr. Hardy obtained leave 
to bring in a Bill to consolidate and amend 
the various laws relative to the election of 
Members of Parliament. 

Mr. Buckingham brought forward a 
motion for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the practicability of devising some 
plan as a substitute for forcible impress- 
ment.— Sir J. Graham moved, as an 
amendment, for leave to bring in a Bill, 
the chief features of which are to be a 
general registration of merchant seamen, 
and the selection of a certain number of 
them for the service of his Majesty’s 
navy by ballot, instead of by forcible im- 
pressment—still, however, reserving the 
power of forcible impressment in cases of 
extreme emergency. Ona division, there 
appeared for the original motion, 130; 
for the amendment, 218, 

March 5. On the second reading of 
the Boroucu of Srarrorp Disrran- 
CHISEMENT Bit, there appeared for the 
motion, 167; against it, 5. 

Mr. Brougham obtained leave to bring 
ina Billforthe general Registry of Deeds; 
and Mr. Murray brought in a Bill for the 
repeal of the Foreign Enlistment Act. 

March 6. Mr. Hume brought forward 
a motion for the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
The mode in which the Hon. Member 
proposed to accomplish his object, was to 
commence with a duty of 10s. to be 
lowered one shilling each year till the 
trade became free. He concluded by 
moving, that the House do resolve itself 
into a Committee of the whole House to 
consider of the corn-laws, and of substi- 
tuting, instead of the present graduated 
scale of duties, a fixed and moderate duty 
on the import at all times of foreign corn 
into the United Kingdom. Sir James 
Graham opposed the motion, on the 
ground that it would prove the ruin of 
the whole mass of agricultural labourers. 
—Mr. E. Buller was favourable to the 
motion, and thought that the intention of 
the corn-laws had totally failed. The de- 
bate was then adjourned. 

Lord Althorp moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill for the repeal of the House Tax. 
He stated that the extent of the relief this 
Bill would afford to the public, amounted 
tono less a sum than 1,170,000/., and that 
he should give relief to 62,000 houses that 
contributed to the house and not to the 
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window-tax. The Bill was read a first 
time. 

March 7. Mr. Ewart resumed the de- 
bate on Mr. Hume’s motion for repealing 
the Corn Laws.— The Earl of Darlington 
opposed the motion, as one that would be 
productive of the worst consequences.— 
Mr. P. Thompson supported the motion, 
and asserted that the effect of the corn- 
laws bad been to close the ports of foreign 
countries against the introduction of Bri- 
tish manufactures. — Mr. Baring did not 
believe that the abolition of the corn-laws 
would prove advantageous to the com- 
mercial interest, while he felt certain that 
a free trade in corn would ruin the far- 
mer.— Lord Althorp did not see that there 
was any particular exigency requiring the 

roposed alteration; and added, that 
linen had not at present the least in- 
tention to propose any new measure re- 
specting the corn-laws.— Lord Palmerston 
was opposed to any alteration in the corn- 
laws.— Lord Howick considered the corn- 
laws to be a millstone round the necks of 
the landed and agricultural interests, and 
only calculated to put money into the 
Treasury. On adivision, there appeared 
for the motion, 155; against it, 312. 

March 10. After the presentation of 
several petitions for and against the GREAT 
Western Raitway Britt, Lord Kerry 
moved the second reading, and entered 
fully into the details of the matter, and 
the contemplated advantages of the pro- 
ject. After some discussion, the House 
divided, when there appeared, for the 
second reading, 182; against it, 92. 

The House having resolved itself into 
a Cominittee of Supply, a division took 
place on the grant of 82,179/. for Yeomanry 
and Volunteer corps, when the numbers 
were, ayes 136; noes 54. The remaining 
estimates were then disposed of. 

March 11. The Warwick Disrran- 
CHISEMENT Btu was read a third time, 
and passed. 

After a conversation of some length, 
Sir Andrew Agnew obtained leave to bring 
in Bills for the better Ozsservance of 
the Loro’s Day in England and Scotland. 
The Bills were subsequently brought in, 
and read the first time. 

March 13. After numerous petitions 
had been presented from the Dissenters, 
praying for the removal of civil disabili- 
ties, Mr. Rippon moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill to relieve the Archbishops and 
Bishops of the Established Church from 
the exercise of their legislative and judicial 
functions in the House of Peers. —Lord 
dithorp opposed the motion, which was 
finally rejected by a majority of 125 to 
58. 


March 17. Mr. Cobbett brought forward 
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a resolution as an amendment to the ques- 
tion of Suppty, urging the total repeal of 
the Malt Duty after October next. On 
a division, the numbers were, for the mo- 
tion, 69; against it, 140. 

Mr. Shiel brought forward a motion, as 
an amendment to the question of SuppLy, 
respecting the Russian and Turkish Trea- 
ties. After detailing the transactions be- 
tween the Porte and Russia, he concluded 
with moving, that an address be presented 
to his Majesty, that he would be graciously 
pleased to direct that copies of any Trea- 
ties between Turkey and Russia, since 
the year 1833, and of any correspondence 
between the English, Russian, and Turk- 
ish Governments respecting those Trea- 
ties, be laid before the House.—Lord 
Palmerston opposed the motion; and the 


_ House, he trusted, would place confidence 


in the Government, and believe they 
would not object to their production but 
on the grounds that the public service 
would suffer in consequence. After some 
discussion, the motion was negatived 
without a division. 

March 18. Mr. Divett brought forward 
his motion for the Axzo.ition of CuurcH 
Rates in England and Wales. ‘The 
Hon. Member entered into a statement, 
from which it appeared that the several 
classes of professing Christians support- 
ed their respective establishments, from 
which he inferred that there was no ground 
for apprehending that the cause of religion 
would suffer from a regulation such as his 
motion would effect. The Dissenters 
raised 1,000,000/. to support religious es- 
tablishments. As thechurch ratesamount- 
ed to about half a million, why could not 
that amount be raised amongst those who 
frequented the churches? The rate had 
caused much disaffection towards the 
Church, After alluding to the University 
of Cambridge, several members of which 
had agreed to a petition in favour of the 
Dissenters’ claims, he concluded with 
strongly urging the necessity for the 
adoption of his motion.— The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in reply, stated that he 
had a measure in contemplation for the 
removal of the grievance alluded to, which 
he hoped would prove satisfactory. Upon 
the other practical grievances the attention 
of Government was also bestowed, and 
though there were many difficulties con- 
nected with them, he hoped they were 
uot insurmountable. Under these cir- 
cumstances he should move the previous 
question. Aftersome desultory observa- 
tions, the motion was withdrawn. 

March 20. Mr. Guest obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill to regulate the salaries of 
the officers of the House of Commons, 
and to abolish the sinecure offices of 
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principal committee clerks and clerks of 
engrossment. 

Lord Ebrington brought in a Bill to 
amend and render more effectual two Acts 
of his late Majesty George the Fourth, for 
establishing uniformity of WEIGHTS AND 
Measures. The Bill wasread a first time, 
and ordered to be read a second time on 
the 17th of April. 





House or Lorps. 

March 21. Numerous petitions were 
resented, praying for a removal of the 
Dissenters’ disabilities—against the repeal 
of the Corn Laws—for the better Ob- 
servance of the Sabbath—in support of 
the Established Church—for the re-enact- 
ment of a Labour Rate, &c.—Earl Grey 
then presented a petition, signed by 63 
members of the University of Cambridge, 
praying that the Dissenters might be ad- 
mitted to all privileges. The Noble Earl 
expressed his entire concurrence in the 
prayer of the petition, which was not only 
respectably signed as to numbers, but was 
much more so in regard to the talent and 
characters of those who had subscribed 
their names toit. The petitioners wished 
the benefits of the University to be widely 
extended ; and, in his opinion, this might 
be done not only without danger, but with 
great advantage, to the Established Church 
of these kingdoms, which had nothing to 
fear, but we | thing to hope, from such a 
measure.— The Duke of Wellington con- 
tended, that the great majority of the 
Senate was opposed to the object con- 
templated by the petitioners, His Grace 
stated, that some of the Dissenters denied 
the Trinity, and others repudiated the 
Creator, and he thought that it would be 
difficult to maintain the Church Establish- 
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ment, if so many opinions were suffered to 
interfere with its interests. — Lord Ellen- 
borough was favourable to the removal of 
the just grievances of the Dissenters, but 
would never give them the power to in- 
jure the Established Church.—The Zord 
Chancellor thought that nothing could in- 
jure the Establishment more than the ex- 
clusion of Dissenters from academical 
honours. So long as the two great bodies 
had the right of exclusion, so long would 
they have a monopoly of incapacity. After 
a few words from the Earl of Durham and 
the Duke of Cumberland, the petition was 
laid on the table. 





House or Commons. 

March 24. Mr. S. Rice brought for- 
ward a petition from 63 resident members 
of the University of Cambridge, in favour 
of admitting all Dissenters to be eligible 
to gain the honours of that University. 
He went into details similar to those 
made by Earl Grey in the Lords, adding 
that, however the restrictions had been im- 
posed, the time had come when they 
ought to cease to exist. 

The Strarrorp Brisery BILt was 
read a third time, and passed. 

March 26. After some desultory dis- 
cussion on various topics, particularly on 
Trades’ and Agricultural Unions, the 
House was adjourned to Monday the 14th 
of April. 

(The House or Lorps, during the past 
month, has been chiefly occupied with 
discussions arising from the presentation 
of petitions from various parts of the 
country, especially from Dissenters pray- 
ing for relief from civil disabilities, for a 
better observance of the sabbath, for a 
commutation of tithes, &c., &c.] 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The French Ministers are determined on 
carrying matters with a high hand. They 
have been successful in passing through 
the Chamber ‘of Deputies a law egainst 
associations of every description, which 
even prevents meetings of the commonest 
character taking place, without the pre- 
vious permission of the Government au- 
thorities. An amendment proposed by 
M. Berenger, merely went to alter its 
spirit, giving the power of dispersion to 
the government, but not the power of 
licensing public meetings. This amend- 
ment was vehemently opposed, and ulti- 
mately lost by a large majority. This 
law has excited a very indignant feeling 
throughout France, and the indignation 


is not lessened by the reflection that it is 
the work of men who have spent all their 
lives in bawling about liberty. It will be 
now more severe against popular meet- 
ings, more coercive of political opinion, 
than it ever was in the most tyrannous 
periods of the monarchy. 

The impulse in favour of commercial 
freedom, excited by an Address of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Bordeaux 
against the new law for regulating the 
Customs, is gradually spreading to all the 
French ports. Already the Chambers of 


Commerce of Havre, Nantes, Rouen, and 
Boulogne, have signified their concurrence 
in the sentiments of that Address.—The 
Chamber of St. Malo also, on the 4th 
‘This Chamber 


of March sent its assent. 
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adopts the bases laid down by the mer- 
chants of Bordeaux, with some exceptions, 
and declares that it is convinced that po- 
litical economy requires that the emanci- 

ation of commerce should be established, 
if not suddenly, at least gradually and 
progressively. 

The following is a summary of the 
literary works published in France during 
the year 1833:—Poems, songs, and other 
‘writings in verse, 275; the sciences, me- 
dicine, law, natural history, and political 
and private economy, 532; romances, 
tales, translations from foreign romances 
and novels, fabulous chronicles, and other 
similar works of imagination, 355; general 
and local history, and historical fragments, 
215; philosophy, metaphysics, morals, and 
theories, 102; fine arts and travels, 170; 
theology and mystical history, 235; plays 
and dramas represented and not repre- 
sented, 179; foreign works, in the Greek, 
Latin, German, Polish, Hebrew, Spanish, 
English, Italian, Portuguese, and Oriental 
languages, and in patois or provincial dia- 
lects, 604; pamphlets, pleadings, speeches, 
and other minor publications, which from 
their nature cannot be specifically classed, 
4,346—making a total of 7,011. 

A novel mode of subscription has been 
set on footin Paris, in aid of the fund for 
erecting a monument to the memory of 
Cuvier: authors who have laboured for 
the advancement of science, are solicited 
to contribute copies of their published 
works, with a view toa sale of them at the 
end of the year, the produce to be handed 
to the committee appointed by the Insti- 
tute for the prosecution of the plan: many 
valuable works have already been sent in. 

A company has just been formed in 
Paris, to accelerate stage-coach travelling ; 
a much lighter vehicle has been adopted, 
called a véloce, having four coupés, with 
three places in each, the first to be 1 fr. 
10 c. the post, and the rest | fr., through- 
out the whole line of route, including all 
charges. They intend to commence ope- 
rations in April. A still lighter vehicle 
is contemplated for the Calais and Dieppe 
roads, consisting only of two coupés, and 
places for six outside; the former are 
calculated to go at the rate of the malle 
poste, and to allow an hour for meals. A 
card of fixed prices for refreshments, 
adopted by the company, will prevent 
John Bull from suspecting imposition, 
which has been too frequently the case. 


SPAIN. 


Madrid letters state that the Cortes 
were to be convoked (by a decree issued 
on the 15th March) for thé Ist of April. 
—A letter from Perpignan states that 
several Deputies of the ancient Cortes 

Gent. Mac. Vou. I. 
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have passed the frontier and entered 
Spain in virtue of the general amnesty, 
and among them Don Alvaro Becerra 
Gomez, President of the Cortes. 

In the new Constitution about to be 
granted to Spain, it is proposed, first, 
that the Chamber shall meet at least once 
in two years, and oftener if expedient. 
The King shall have the power of con- 
voking, proroguing, and dissolving the 
Cortes. Secondly, the Upper Chamber 
shall, in the first instance, be composed 
of twenty grandees of Spain, ten bishops 
or archbishops, ten titulatos of Castile, 
and about fifty other persons distinguished 
for their talents and fortune. Thirdly, 
the Second Chamber shall be elected by 
the people, each parish nominating one or 
several electors according to its popula- 
tion, which electors shall form a commit- 
tee resembling the electoral colleges of 
France, and shall choose the deputies. 
The number of deputies shall be in the 
proportion of three for every 200,000 in- 
habitants, and shall be regulated according 
to the last census. Fourthly, the budget 
of receipts and expenses shall be sub- 
mitted to the Chambers. The debates 
shall be free and unfettered. The Crown 
shall have a veto without restriction on 
the sanction of the laws. The Crown 
alone shall have the privilege of presenting 
laws to the Chambers. Fifthly, one of 
the first laws presented to the Chambers 
shall be that which excludes Don Carlos 
and his descendants from the throne of 
Spain. 

The civil contest between the suppor- 
ters of the Queen, and the adherents of 
Carlos appears, unfortunately, to remain 
quite undecided. It is stated that the in- 
surrection in Navarre and Biscay is as 
formidable as ever. The Carlists, under 
Zumalacaregui, lately entered Vittoria, 
and after committing frightful excesses, 
butchered in cold blood 110 prisoners, 
whom they shot by entire platoons. —— 
then evacuated the town, carrying wit 
them numerous hostages of respectability. 
Although General Quesada has a larger 
force under his command than that which 
was at the disposal of General Valdez, it 
seems he stands in need of more troops, 
in order to be able to act in a decisive 
manner against the rebels. 


PORTUGAL. 


News from Portugal announce the de- 
tails of a battle fought between the rival 
forces near Azambugeira. It appears 


that the Miguelites at Santarem, having 

been reinforced, made a sortie, on the 18th 

Feb. in’ the direction of Azambugeira, 

with a view to the dislodgment of Mar- 

shal Saldanha from a positions, By the 
3 
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latter’s well-judged manceuvres on observ- 
ing the approach of the enemy, however, 
he wasenabled with his division to charge 
on the Miguelites’ front and flank; the 
battle then became general, and for some 
time the conflict was most sanguinary. 
Saldanha at last forced them to give 
way. In their rapid flight, closely pur- 
sued by the victors, many were drowned 
whilst attempting to wade through a 
river; others fled in all direetions. It 
was conjectured, that Miguel’s army had 
suffered to the extent of 1200 men in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, whilst that 
of the Pedroites was estimated at 300. 
Amongst the officers of the latter in 
killed, are Lieutenant-Colonel Miranda 
and Major Guillet. 
NORTH AMERICA. 

New York papers of the 16th Feb. 
state, that most of the towns in the 
Union were precisely in the state which 
London and the provinees were in the 
latter end of 1825, that is, in a state of 
panic and dismay. Merchants of hitherto 
unimpeachable credit had been compelled 
to suspend their payments. The sources 
of credit appear to be dried up, and no man 
has confidence in another. The house of 
Allen and Co., which stopped payment 
on the 13th February, thereby causing 
general consternation, resumed again on 
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the 15th; but, notwithstanding this, it 
will be a long time before credit can re- 
sume its former footing. 

A destructive fire took place at Que- 
bec, Jan. 25, by which the Castle of St. 
Louis, the residence of the Governor- 
General of the Canadas for the last fifty 
years, was entirely destroyed. It was 
erected by the French, and would require 
30,0002. to rebuild it. 

TURKEY. 

Intelligence from Constantinople of the 
Mth Feb. states that the Porte had issued 
a firman expressing his benevolent dis- 
position towards his people, which gave 
ground for the hope that the system of 
terror adopted towards the distant por- 
tions of his dominions would speedily be 
abandoned. Lancasterian schools were 
in progress for the education of the 
Turks, and the establishment of a post 
for the conveyance of letters through 
Turkey was decided upon. The amount 
of revenue anticipated from this source 
was estimated at six millions of piasters 
annually. During the late Ramazan, the 
Sultan allowed, for the first time in 
Turkish history, the ladies of his harem to 
frequent the public promenades, dressed 
in the costume worn by other Turkish 
women of distinction. 


—-G—- 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


The Commissioners appointed to in- 
vestigate the present state and operations 
of the Poor Laws, have made their report, 
the evidence of which alone occupies five 
large volumes; and a sixth is occupied 
with suggestions of certain alterations, 
consisting of twenty-two propositions. 
In the last one, the Commissioners, with 
a view to equalize the supply of labour to 
the demand occasioned by increased popu- 
lation, recommend that parish vestries be 
empowered to order payment out of the 
poor-rates for the expenses of persons 
who choose to emigrate, provided that the 
expense of each emigration be paid within 
a period to be mentionedin the Act. The 
Commissioners think, that for effecting 
an improvement in the composition and 
conduct of vestries, and for securing the 
more full and punctual payment of the 
rates, it is desirable that the owner of 
every dwelling or apartment let to the 
occupier at any annual rent not exceeding 
151, for any less term than seven years, 
should be rated, instead of the occupier. 

The works of the Exeter Water Com- 
pany, for supplying the city with water, 
are now completed, and a trial of their 
effectiveness has proved highly satisfac. 


tory. The water is conveyed from be- 
yond Cowley-bridge, a distance of two 
miles, to areservoir in Danes’ Castle field, 
a point of land 150 feet above the level of 
river whence the supply is derived. ‘The 
reservoir is capable of coutaining two mil- 
lion gallons. Water being thus plentifully 
supplied to the city, it is about to be ren- 
dered conducive tothe ornamental as well 
as useful, by the erection of jets d'eau in 
the grounds or promenades of Northern- 
hay-place, Dixfield, Southernhay, the 
Barnfield, Colleton Crescent, &c. 

A dreadful fire lately broke out in the 
Bridge Hall paper-mills, near Bury, which 
destroyed about 5,000/. worth of property. 

Six men, belonging to the Agricultural 
Unions, have been convicted at Dorchester 
of having administered unlawful oaths, and 
sentenced to be transported for seven 
years. Petitions have been presented to 
Parliament against the severity of the sen- 
tence. 





LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

The official criminal returns for 1833 
have been printed, from which it appears 
that the whole number of charges brought 
before the metropolitan magistrates by the 
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new police during the last year amounts to 
69,959, showing. a decrease, compared 
with the previous year, of 7,584 offences. 
The analysis of the returns shows, how- 
ever, that a very lange proportion of the 
charges are of a very minor character. 
Out of the whole number, it appears that 
no less than 27,000 have been dismissed 
by the magistrates, as unsupported by 
proper evidence. 

In conformity with the system of reduc- 
tion applicable to all the cavalry, excepting 
those of the King’s Household and the 
corps on the India establishment, the fol- 
lowing dragoon regiments have only now 
one Major each: —3d, 4th, and 5th dragoon 
guards; 2d, 6th, and I4th dragoons; 3d 
light dragoons; 7th, 8th, and 10th hussars; 
Sth, 12th, and 17th lancers. 

His Majesty has issued his royal let- 
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ters, authorizing a collection to be made 
throughout England and Wales in aid of 
the funds of the Incorporated Society for 
promoting the enlargement, building, and 
repairing of Churches and Chapels. It 
appears, that from the formation of the 
Society in 1818 to the 3lst March, 1833, 
the date of its last Report, it has assisted 
959 parishes in increasing their church 
accommodation, which otherwise could 
not have supplied the wants of their popus 
lation. Thus, sittings have been obtained 
for 239,313 persons, including 178,565 for 
the free occupation of the poor. During 
the above period, the Society has contri- 
buted for that purpose out of its own 
funds 157,1152. and it has thereby given 
encouragement to the additional expendi- 
ture of more than 300,000/. en the part of 
those parishes. 


aonpo 
PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


SHERIFFs For 1834. 
Bedfordshire—J. Morris, of Ampthill, esq. 
Berkshire—Charles Eyre, Welford Park, esq. 
Buckinghamshire—G, S. Harcourt, Ankerwyke- 

house, esq. 
Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire—R. Hud- 

dleston, of Sawston, esq. 
Cheshire—Wm. Astley, Duckenfield, esq. 
Cornwall—C. P. Brune, Padstowe, esq. 
Cumberland—H. Howard, Greystoke Castle, esq. 
Derbyshire—W. P. Morewood, Alfreton-hall, esq. 
Devonshire—E. P. Bastard, Kitley, esq. 
Dorsetshire—E. Doughty, Upton, esq. 
Essex—J. Round, Danbury Park, esq. 
Gloucestersh.—J. Gist, Wormington Grange, esq. 
Herefordsh.—Sir S. R. Meyrick, Goodrich-court. 
Hertfordshire—W.R. Phillimore, Newberries, esq. 
Kent—G. Stone, Chiselhurst, esq. 
Lancash.—T. J. Trafford, Trafford-park, esq. 
Leicestershire—H. Greene, Rolleston, esq. 
Lincolnshire—C. Turnor, Stoke Rochford, esq. 
Monmouthshire—J. Buckle, Mathern, esq. 
Norfolk—R. Marsham, Stratton Strawless, esq. 
Northamptonshire—W. Wood, Brixworth, esq. 
Northumberland—W. Roddam, Roddam, esq. 
Notinghamshire—S. Duncombe, Langford, e3q. 
Oxfordshire—W. F. L. Stone, esq. 
Rutlandshire—E. W. Smyth, Gunthorpe, esq. 
Shropshire—Hon. H. W. Powis, Berwick-house. 
Somersetshire—F. Popham, West Bagborough, esq. 
Staffordsh.—H.H. Williamson,Greenway-bank,esq. 
Southampton—Sir R. Jarvis, Fair Oak-park, esq. 
Suffolk—J. Garden, Redisham, esq. 
Surrey—G. T. Nicholson, Waverley Abbey, esq. 
Sussex—Hon. R. Curzon, Parham. 
Warwicksh.—F. L. Il. Goodricke, Studley Castle, 


esq. 
Wiltehire—T. Bolton, Brinkworth, esq. 
Worcestershire—J. H. Galton, Hadsor-house, esq. 
Yorkshire—H. Preston, Moreby, esq. 

WALES. 
Anglesea—J. King, Presaddfedd, esq. 
Breconshire—W. R. Stretton, Dany-park, esq. 
Cardiganshire—C. R. Longcroft, Llanina, esq. 
Carmarthensh.—T.Morris,Llanstephan Castle,esq 
Carnarvonshire—R. L. Edwards, Nanhoron, esq. 
Denbighshire—F. R. Price, Bryn-pys, esq. 
Flintshire—F, C. Phillips, Rhual, esq. 
Glamorganshire—H. J. Grant, Gnoll Castle, esq. 
Merionethshire—C,. G. Hartford, Bryntirion, esq. 
Montgomeryshire—W. Moris, Pentre Nant, esq. 
Pembrokeshire—J. Barham, Trecoon, esq. \ 
Radaorshire—G. Parson, Bettws Disserth, esq. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Feb. 26. Knighted, Charles Christopher Pepys, 
esq. Solicitor-gen. 

Feb. —. Sir John Bayley, Knt. (late a Baron of 
the Exchequer) created a Baronet. 

Mar. 3. The Right Hon. Lord Ponsonby, 
Ambassador to the Ottoman Porte, to be G.C.B. 

Mar. 5. Knighted, Eaton Travers, esq. Capt. 
R. N. and C. H. 

Mar.7. 16th Light Dragoons—Capt. W. H. 
Sperling, to be Major. 

Mar. 12. Knighted, Chas. Edm. Nugent, esq. 
Adm. of the Fleet, and G.C H. 

Mar. 21. Lieut.-Col. Lovell Benj. Badcock, to 
be Lieut.-Col.—Major.Gen. Sir Arthur Brooke to 
be K.C.B. — Knighted, Major-General Lorenzo 
Moore, C.B. K.C.H. 

Mar. 17. Sir John Mark Fred. Smith, to be 
Gentleman Usher of the Privy Chamber.——Geo. 
Butcher, of Kiderminster, worsted-manufacturer, 
in compliance with the wish of his maternal un- 
cle, Thomas Lea, Gent. to take the additional 
surname of Lea. 

Mar.20. The brothers and sisters of the pre- 
sent Lord Somerville, to have the rank of the 
children of a Baron. 

Mar. 21. David Francis Jones, of Marton, 
Salop, and Cymman, co. Flint, Serjeant-at--law, in 
compliance with the wish of his maternal uncle 
Richerd Atcherley, esq. to take the name and 
arms of Atcherley only. 

Mar. 22. Sir Thomas Denman, Knt. Chief Jus- 
tice of the King’s Bench, created Baron Denman, 
of Dovedale, co. Derby. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Bute (co.)—Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. Rae. 
Dudiey.—Tho. Hawkes, esq. 
Dungarvan.—Ebenezer Jacob, esq. 
Kendal.—John Barham, esq. 
Malton.—Sir C. C. Pepys, re-elected. 





Civit, PREFERMENTS. 


Frederick Pollock, esq. K.C. to be Attorney gen, 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Sir Philip Sydney, K.C.B. to be Surveyor gen. of 
the Duchy of Cornwall. 

Captain Mason, R.N. (nephew to Earl Grey) to 
be Marshal of the Four Courts, Dublin. 

Robert Gordon, esq. M.P. to be Secretary to the 
Board of Control. 
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The Duke of Hamilton to be a Trustee of the 
British Museum, and the 

Bishop of London, a Governor of the Charter: 
house; both vice Lord Grenville. 

Dr. Kidd, to be Radcliffe Librarian, Oxford. 

Rev. G. Richmond to be Head Master of Haydon 
Bridge Grammar-school. 

Rev. T. Sheepshanks, to be Head Master of Co- 
ventry Grammatr-school. 

Rev. W. J. Travis, to be Head Master of Old 
Malton Grammar-school. 





EcciEstasTicAL PREFERMENTS, 
Rev. Dr. Knox, to be Bp. of Limerick. 
Rev. J. Gregory, to be Dean of Dublin Cath. 
Rev. J. Gordon, to a Preb. in Wells Cathedral. 
Rev. G. T. Noel, to a Preb. in Winchester Cath. 
Rev. W. Fisher, to be Canon Res. in Salisbury 
Cath. 
Rev, J. D. Baker, Avenbury R. co. Hereford. 
Rev. G. L. Benson, Homineton P.C. Wilts. 
Rev. C. J. C. Bulteel, Woodbury V. co. Devon. 
Rev. G. Cartmel, Pulchrohon R. co, Pembroke, 
Rev. J. Corfe, Stratford P.C. Wilts. 
Rev. E. Dix, St. Mary's R. Truro, Cornwall. 
Rev. J. G. Dowling, St. Mary de Crypt R. Glou. 
Rev. S.J. Etty, Lawrence Wooton V. Hants. 
Rev. B. S. Ffinch, St. Paul R. Deptford, Kent. 
Rev. E. Foreman, Felton R. with Winterton P. 
C. co. Hereford. 
Rev. W. Goddard,Charlton King’s P.C. co. Glou. 
Rev. J. R. Harvey, Sudeley R. co. Gloucester. 
Rev. W. Hassell, Dewchurch and Birch V. co. 
Hereford. ; 
Rey. E. Jackson, Dufton R. co. Westmoreland. 
Rev. RK, Barnard, Witney V. co. Oxon. 
Rev. J. Jones, Llansadwin V. Wales. 
Rev. T. Langley, Landago P.C. co. Monmouth. 
Rev. L. Latham, Quennington R. co. Gloucester. 
Rev. W. H. Leech, Moresby R. Cumberland. 
Rev. H. S. Livius, Yaxham with Welborne R. 
Norfolk. 
Rev. S. Long Woodmansterne R. Surrey. 
Rev. J. Lubbock, Belaugh with Scottow R. Norf. 
Rev. J. Lyon, All Saints R. Liverpool. 
Rev. G. Mason, Scruton R. co. York. 
Rey. J. May, Holmpton R. co. York, 
Rev. J. Molesworth, Redruth R, Cornwall. 
Rev. Mr. Monteith, Thorpe Arch V. co. York. 
Rev. E. N. Nares, Newchurch R. Kent. 
Rev. F. W. Pye, Blisland R. Cornwall. 
Rev. J. N. Shipton, Nailsea R. with Othery V. 
Somerset. 
Rev. ‘I’. O. Short, St. George’s R. Bloomsbury. 
Rev. H. B. Snooke, Titchfield P.C. Hants. 
Rev. J. Swinburn, Dearham V. co. Cumberland. 
Rev. T. Trocke, Chapel Royal P.C. Brighton. 
Rev. J. Vaughan, Upton Lovell R. Wilts. 
Rev. T. S. L. Vogan, Potter Heigham V. Norfolk. 
Rev. J. Wordsworth, Workington R. co. Cum- 
berland. 
Rev. W. T. Wyld, Blunsden St. Andrew’s R. 
Wilts. 
CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. T. W. Barlow, to the Northampton Infir- 


mary. 

Rev. y Brackenbury, to the Magdalen, London, 

Rev. C. buck, to the Bristol New Hospital. 

Rev. F. Crossman, to the Duke of Beaufort, 

Rev. E. Daniel, to Lord Godolphin. 

Rev. G. Gleig, to Chelsea Hospital. 

Rey. N. Green, to Trinity House, Newcastle. 

Rey. M. W. Mayow, to the Earl of Orford, 

Rev. H.J. Rose, to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Rev. J. H. A. Rudd, to the Presidency of Bengal. 

Rev. J. B. Schomberg, and Rev. M. J. Wynyard, 
Chaplains in Ordinary to His Majesty. 


BIRTHS. 
Feb. 10. At Rome, the Hon. Mrs. Hamilton, 
a dau. 17. At Weymouth, the wife of Lieut.. 
Col. Melville Browne, a dau. 2. At Folk- 
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stone, the wife of the Rev. C. E. Plater, a son. 
——24. At Awliscombe Vicarage, Lady Prideaux, 
a dau.——27. At Keyhaven, near Lymington, the 
lady of the Rev. R. Lawrance, a son. 28. At 
Clifton, the wife of the Hon. W. H. Yelverton, 
a dau. 

Mar, 3. At Harrow Weald, Middlesex, the 
wife of the Rev. H. S, Foyster, a son.——6. The 
lady of Sie Sandford Graham, Bart. a son.——7. 
At Hook, near Odiham, Hants, the wife of the 
Rev. E. R. Larken, a son:——12. Mrs. Wille- 
ment, of Green-st..Grosvenor-sq. a son,——In Up- 
per Harley-street, the wife of J. Morrison, esq., 
M.P., a son. In Montague-st. Portman-sq. the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Todd, a dau. At Rougham, 
Suffolk, the wife of the Rev. H. A. Oakes, a dau. 
——In Curzon-street, the wife of Dr. Wilson, a 
son.——14. At Latenbury-hill, near Huntingdon, 
the wife of the Rev. Harvey J. Sperling, a son. 
15. At Lynn, the wife of the Rev. Ambrose Goode, 
a dau. 16. At Clifton, the wife of Capt. Brace, 
R.N, a dau.——-17. At St. Briavels, the wife of 
C. R. Court, esq. a dau.——Lady-Susan Lygon, a 
son.—18. At Dawlish, Devon, the wife of the 
Rey. T. Walsh, a dau. 19. Atythe Priory, Iffley, 
Oxon, the wife of Edward Gilbert, esq.a dau. 

Lately.—The Hon. Mrs. Grey, a son.——At 
Fawley Rectory, Hants, the wife of the Rev. Cha. 
Fanshawe, a dau. 























MARRIAGES. 


Feb.18, At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. John Lee 
Lee, esq., M.P. for Dillington, Somerset, to Jessy, 
only dau. of the late J. E. Vaughan, esq. of 
Rheold, Glamorganshire, M.P. for Wells.——20. 
At Swanington, Norfolk, G. Palmer Lockwook, to 
Sarah Harriet, only dau. of the Rev. I. Vickers, 
Rector of Swanington.——21. At Yaxham, Nor- 
folk, the Rev.R.G. Rogers, Rector of Yarlington, 
Somerset, to Mary Theodora, dau. of late John 
Johnson, L.L.D., Rector of Yaxham, 29. At 
St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Dr. J. C. Ferrier, to 
Caroline dau. of Capt. R. Macdonell, late of 
Glenturret, N.B.—24. ‘At Cheshunt, Herts, Al- 
fred Pett, M.D. of Tottenham, to Louisa, dau. of 
J. D. Aubert, esq. 25. At Dorchester, the 
Rev. Wm. England, L.L.B., Rector of Winter- 
bourne Came, to Eliz. dau. of the late Rev. Thos. 
Morton Colson, of the former place. At Chard, 
Cornish Henley, esq. to Sarah Frances, 2d dau, 
of James Benj. Coles, esq. of Parrock’s Lodge, 
Somerset.——At Coventry, A. F. Gregory, esq. of 
Stivichall, Warwick, to Caroline, dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. Hood, eldest son of Vise. Hood, of Whitley 
Abbey. At Scole, Norfolk,Thos. Utton, esq. of 
Brome, Suffolk, to Jane, fifth dau. of the late 
Geo. Lee, esq. of Dickleburgh, Norfolk. At 
Dublin, the Rev. T. Lawrence, to Sidney Jane, 
eldest dau. of Sir A. Clarke, M.D.——At Spen- 
nithorne, the Rev. R. W. Bosanquet, to Frances, 
dau. of the late H. P. Pulleine, esq. of Crakehall 
Yorkshire. At Buroham, the Rev. R. J. Gould 
M.A. to Emma, third dau. of the Rev. T. Carter, 
Vicar of Burnham.——26, At Newton St. Cyres, 
Devon, Geo. Wood Webber, esq. to Eliz. dau. of 
the Rev. G. T. Carwithen. 27. At Fulham, S. 
Whitluck, esq. of Hanham Hall, co. Glouc. to 
Mary, only dau. of J. Benoifold, esq.——At Cam- 
berwell, hos. Jarvis, esq. solieitor, Gower-st. 
to Jane Isabella, only dau. of Capt. W. Hamil- 
ton, E.1.C. 28. At Cardros3, Dumbartonshire, 
Capt. W. E. Aiured Elhott, 29th Madras infantry, 
to Isabella, eldest daughter cf the late T. Ritchie, 
esq. of Greenock. 

Mar. 3. At Wallingford, Berks, the Rev. Thos. 
Cottle, to Louisa Georgiana, oniv cmid of W. 
Bowell Sheen, esq. of Wallingford.——4. At Ed- 
monton, the Rev. G. Butland, of Ringmore, De- 
von, to Sarah Jane, only dau. of J. Brant, esq.—— 
5. Ben. Collett, esq. to Charlotte Harriet, second 
dau. of the Rev. Geo, Sampson, Rector ot Leven, 
co. York. 
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OBITUARY. 


Lorp Viscount Gatway. 

Feb. 2. At his seat, Serlby Hall, 
Nottinghamshire, in his 52d year, the 
Right Hon. William-George Monckton- 
Arundell, fifth Viscount Galway and 
Baron of Killard, co. Clare (1727). 

This amiable nobleman was born March 
28, 1782, the eldest son of Robert the 
fourth Viscount, by his first Lady, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Daniel Matthew, esq. of 
Felix hall, Essex. He sueceeded to the 
title on the death of his father, July 23, 
1810. 

His Lordship was fond of literature ; 
he had collected a valuable library; and 
was one of the best patrons of topogra- 
phical and antiquarian works. He was 
a Vice President of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, and a supporter of many 
charitable and religious institutions. His 
love and reverence for religion, evinced 
during his life, afford the most solid ground 
to hope that he found acceptance at the 
throne of Mercy, through Christ, at the 
hour of his death, though the summons 
was awfully sudden, from a rapid effusion 
of water on the chest. His remains were 
interred in the family vault at Felkirk, 
near Wakefield, on the 8th of February. 

Lord Galway married, June 4, 1804, 
Catherine- Elizabeth, only surviving child 
of the late Captain George Handfield, 
of the 40th regt. by Elizabeth, daughter 
of the Rev. Sir William Smijth, Bart. 
of Hill hall, in Essex. By her lady- 
ship, who survives him, Lord Galway 
had six sons and two daughters: 1. the 
Right Hon. George-Edward- Arundell 
now Viscount Galway, born in 1805, 
and at present unmarried; 2. the Hon. 
Charles Augustus Monckton, Capt. in 
the 88th foot, who was killed by a 
riotous soldier at Corfu, Aug. 9, 1831 
(see Gent. Mag. vol. CI. ii. 381); 3. the 
Hon. Augustus- William, Commander 
R.N. who was lost in the Calypso, on 
his passage from Nova Scotia, in Feb. 
1833, (see a brief memoir in Gent. Mag. 
vol. CILI. i. 563) ; 4 the Hon. Edmund 
Gambier Monckton, now an Ensign in 
the 5Uth foot; 5. the Hon. Frederick- 
Smijth; 6. the Hon. Flizabeth- Celia ; 
7. the Hon. Horace-Manners; and 8, 
the Hon. Caroline-Isabella. 





Lorp Viscount Exmovutn. 

Dec. 3. At Feuillade’s hotel, London, 
aged 46, the Right Hon. Pownoll- Bastard 
Pellew, second Viscount Exmouth (1816) 
and Baron Exmouth of Canonteign, co. 
Devon (1814), and a Baronet (1796) ; a 


Captain in the Royal Navy, and Naval 
Aide-de-Camp to the King. 

He was the eldest son of the late dis- 
tinguished Admiral, of whom a memoir 
was given in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for March 1833. Of his own naval ser- 
vices we are not informed, but he obtained 
post rank, Jan. 22,1806. During several 
Parliaments he was Member for the bo- 
rough of Launceston. He succeeded his 
father in the peerage Jan. 23, 1833. 

His Lordship was twice married, first, 
Oct. 1, 1808, to Eliza-Harriet, eldest 
daughter of Sir George Hilaro Barlow, 
Bart. and G.C.B. which marriage was 
dissolved by Act of Parliament in 1820; 
secondly, April 15, 1822, to Georgiana- 
Janet, eldest daughter of Mungo Dick, 
esq. who is left his widow. He had issue 
by his first wife two sons and one daugh- 
ter; 1. the Right Hon. Edward now 
Lord Viscount Exmouth, born in 181], 
and now on the Civil service of the Ben- 
gal establishment; 2. the Hon. Percy- 
Taylor Pellew; 3. the Hon. Juliana- 
Sarah; by his second marriage he had: 
4. the Hon. Pownoll- Fleetwood; 5. Ca- 
roline-Emma, who died in 1832, aged 
seven; 6. a daughter, born in 1827; 7. a 
son born in 1830; and 8.a son born in 
1833. 

His Lordship’s remains were conveyed 
to the family vault at Christowe for in- 
terment. 





Hon. Grorce Lams. 

Jan.2. In Whitehall Yard, in his 49th 
year, the Hon. George Lamb, Under 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment and M.P. for Dungarvon; brother 
to Lord Viscount Melbourne, the Rt. 
Hon Sir F. J. Lamb, and Countess 
Cowper. 

Mr. Lamb was born July 11, 1784, the 
fourth and youngest son of Peniston first 
Viscount Melbourne, by Elizabeth daugh- 
ter of Sir Ralph Milbanke, Bart. He 
was educated at Eton, where, together 
with his brothers, he was under the imme- 
diate care of the late Rev. Dr. Langford ; 
aud at Trinity college, Cambridge, where 
he was created M. A. in 1805, and passed 
through the usual course of university 
studies with greater success than, from 
his retired habits aud unpretending cha- 
racter, Was generally known. He was 
early entered of Lincoln’s Inn, and called 
to the Bar, after which he for a short time 
went the Northern Circuit; but he soon 
ceased to practise, partly on account of 
ill health, and devoted his attention prin- 
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cipally to literature. His brother the 

on. Peniston Lamb, who died in 1805, 
had also been bred to the law, and left him 
an extensive library. 

Mr. Lamb was one of the most active 
members of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of Drury-lane theatre, when the 
Earl of Essex, Lord Byron, and the Hon. 
Douglas Kinnaird, were his associates. 
He was himself the author of “ Whistle 
for it,” an operatic piece, 1807; and “ Mr. 
H.” a Farce. He also published some 
minor poems ; but his most elaborate and 
remarkable work, was a translation of 
Catullus. 

In the year 1819 he was put forward by 
the Whigs to contest the representation 
of Westminster against the Radicals, on 
the death of Sir Samuel Romilly. The 
contest lasted fifteen days, and terminated 
as follows : 

Hon. George Lamb. 4465 
Mr. Hobhouse.... 3861 
Major Cartwright... 38 

During this contest he had to encounter 
many brutal attacks from the mob; which 
must have added materially to the annoy- 
ances of a conflict which at the best was 
quite dissonant to his nature, and in which 
no victory could compensate for the inter- 
ruption of the “noiseless tenour of his 
way.” Accordingly, at the general elec- 
tion in the following year he gave place 
to his more popular opponent. 

In 1826 he entered Parliament, through 
the interest of the Duke of Devonshire, 
as Member for Dungarvon, and he had 
represented that borough in four Parlia- 
ments at the time of his death. On the 
accession of the present Ministry, he be- 
came Under Secretary of State to his 
brother Lord Melbourne, in the Home 
Department. His official duties were 
executed in an efficient manner, and his 
speeches in Parliament were delivered in 
a sensible and intrepid style. His early 
habits and warm affections had led him 
to form that strong party attachment 
which is now somewhat old-fashioned, but 
which, when regulated, as in the case of 
Mr. Lamb, by a sense of justice to his 
opponents, and directed to great and ho- 
nourable purposes, is perhaps the surest, 
and has undeniably hitherto proved the 
most effectual expedient for enlisting either 
talent or zeal in the service of a mixed 
and popular government, and for enabling 
atatesmen of genius and ability to defend 
and promote the cause of civil and reli- 
gious liberty. In private society Mr. 
Lamb was unreserved, communicative, 
and agreeable ; his accomplishments were 
admitted by all who knew him; his kind- 
ness of heart and mildness of temper 
were proverbial, 


Hon. George Lamb. M.P.—Sir W. J. Twysden, Bt. 
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He married May 17, 1809, Mademoi- 
selle Caroline- Rosalie Adelaide St. Jules, 
a relation of the Duke of Devonshire, and 
with that estimable lady, of a character 
entirely assorting with his own, he enjoyed 
the truest domestic felicity. Both height- 
ened it in “doing good by stealth,” and 
would have “blushed to find it fame.” 
She survives, but never had any children. 

A complaint to which Mr. Lamb was 
subjected from his childhood, had become 
so troublesome in his latter years, as 
frequently to confine him to bed; but 
the tranquillity of his domestic life was 
such as to preclude any alarm on its ac- 
count. In the last year an accident, having 
no relation = far as unprofessional per- 
sons could judge) to that complaint, induced. 
great suffering; which, about Christmas, 
suddenly increased to a degree that threat- 
ened dissolution. Jt was only then that 
asurgical operation was adopted, but 
alas! as would appear from the skill 
that surrounded him, including Mr. Bro- 
die and Sir H. Halford, it was adopted 
too late. 

A post mortem examination took place 
for the satisfaction of relations absent on 
the continent, as well as for the benefit 
of science. . 

His remains were removed from White- 
hall Place on Thursday, Jan. 9, for in- 
terment in the family vault at Hatfield in 
Hertfordshire. They were accompanied 
out of London by the carriages of Vis- 
count Melbourne, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Earl of Burlington, Hon. Col. 
Cavendish, and Sir R. Peel; and met on 
approaching Hatfield by Viscount Mel- 
bourne and the Earl of Burlington. 





Sir W. J. Twyspen, Barr. 

Fel. 3. At Roydon hall, Kent, aged 
74, Sir William Jervis Twysden, the 
seventh Baronet of that place (1611). 

Sir William was born May 13, 1760, 
the eldest son of Sir William the sixth 
Baronet, by Mary, daughter of George 
Jervis, esq.; and succeeded to the title on 
his father’s death, when only seven years 
of age. 

Sir William married May 7, 1786, 
Frances, daughter of Alexander Wynch, 
esq. formerly Governor of Madras, by 
whom he had issue three sons and four 
daughters: 1. Sir William Twysden, born 
in 1788, who has succeeded to the title; 
2. Frances; 3. Flora; 4. Mary, married 
in 1819 to her cousin-german Henry Dun- 
can Twysden, R.N.; 5. Eliza, married 
in 1827 to Charles Henry Seale, esq. 
Capt. R.N.; 6. Isabella- Camilla, married 
in 1824 to the Rev. Robert Orgill Le- 
mon; 7. Francis-James; and 8. John, 
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born in 1808, married in 1829 to Cecilia, 
daughter of Louis Bazelguette, of East- 
wick park, Surrey, esq. 





Sm Witi1aM SrrickLanp, Bart. 

Jan. 8. At Boynton, Yorkshire, aged 
80, Sir William Strickland, the sixth Ba- 
ronet of that place (1641). 

Sir William was born March 12,.1753, 
the eldest son of Sir George Strickland, 
the fifth Baronet, by Elizabeth- Letitia, 
third daughter of Sir Rowland Winn, the 
fourth Baronet of Nostell in Yorkshire, 
and sister to Anne Lady Headley. 

He married, April 15, 1778, Henrietta, 
third daughter and coheiress of Nathaniel 
Cholmley, of Whitby, esq. and by that 
lady, who died March 26, 1827, had issue 
six sons and seven daughters: 1. Hen- 
rietta; 2. Walter, who died in 1798, aged 
eighteen; 3. Caroline, married in 1811 to 
William Francis Lowndes, of Brightwell 
in Oxfordshire, esq.; 4. Sir George 
Strickland, who has succeeded to the 
title; he was born in 1782, and married 
in 1818 Mary, only child of the Rev. 
Charles Constable, of Wassand in York- 
shire, by whom he has a numerous family ; 
5. Arthur; 6. Edmund, who died an in- 
fant; 7. Eustacius Strickland, esq.; 8. 
Emma; 9. Anne, married in 1814 to the 
Rev. Francis Simpson, of Foston in 
Yorkshire; 10. John; 11. Priscilla, mar- 
vied in 1819 to Francis Winn, esq. of 
Nostell Priory; 12. lsabella, who died in 
1814, aged fifteen; and 13. Nathaniel- 
Constantine, a Commoner of Lincoln 
college, Oxford. 





Sm Witiram Crayton, Bart. 

Jan. 26. At Boulogne, aged 71, Sir 
William —— the fourth Baronet, of 
Morden, in Surrey (1732). 

Sir William was born April 16, 1762, 
the elder son of William Clayton, Esq. 
(youngest son of Sir William the first 
Baronet) by his second wife Maria, 
daughter of Rice Lloyd, of Atty Cadno, 
co. Carmarthen, esq. He succeeded to 
the baronetcy on the death of his cousin- 
german, Sir Robert Clayton M.P. for 
Surrey, May 10, 1799. 

Sir William was Vice President of the 
Literary Fund Society. 

He married July 16, 1785, Mary, daugh- 
ter of Sir William East, the first Baronet, 
of Hall Place in Berkshire ; and by that 
lady, who died on the 9th of August last, 
he had issue five sons and two daughters : 
1. Sir William Robert Clayton, a Co- 
lonel in the army and M.P. for Marlow, 
who married in 1817 Alice- Hugh-Mas- 
sey, daughter and sole heiress of Col. 
Hugh O’Donel, eldest son of Sir Neil 


Sir W. Strickland.—Sir W. Clayton.—Sir W. Rumbold. 
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O’Donel, Bart. and by that lady, from 
whom he was divorced in 1830, has 
issue two sons and two daughters; 2. 
Catharine-Emilia, married in 1821 to 
John Shawe Manley, esq. son of Vice- 
Adm. Manley, and has issue; 3. East 
George Clayton, Esq. LL.D. who mar- 
ried in 1815 Marianne-Frances, eldest 
daughter of Charles Bishop, esq. his 
Majesty’s Procurator-general, and has 
several children ; 4. John-Lloyd Clayton, 
esq. a Lieut. R.N.; 5. Rice-Richard, a 
student of Lincoln’s Inn, who married 
in 182..a daughter of Mr Justice Little- 
dale; 6. the Rev. Augustus- Philip Clay- 
ton, Rector of Garveston, Norfolk, who 
married in 1828, Georgiana- Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late Charles Talbot, D.D. 
Dean of Salisbury, and grand-daughter 
of Henry 5th Duke of Beaufort; 7. 
Mary-Caroline, who died Oct. 29, 1812, 
aged twelve. 

Sir William Clayton was possessed of 
considerable property in Carmarthenshire, 
which he inherited from his mother, who 
was nearly allied to the ancient family of 
the Temlocks, who formerly held a con- 
siderable property in the ancient borough 
of Carmarthen. In the church of St. 
Peter, in that town, are deposited the re- 
mains of the celebrated Sir Richard 
Steele, whose lady, alike famed for her 
wit and beauty, (and mentioned in the 
Tatler as Miss Molly,) was nearly con. 
nected with the same parties. It is said 
that the Welsh estates are inherited by 
Sir William’s younger son, John Lloyd 
Clayton, esq. 

His mansion of Morden in Surrey has 
been for some time let to (Josepb Buono- 
parte) the Count de Survilliers. 





Sm Wirtram Rumson, Bart. 

Aug. 24. At Hyderabad, in the East 
Indies, aged 46, Sir William Rumbold, 
the third Baronet, of Ferrand, co. York 
(1779). 

Sir William was grandson of Sir Tho- 
mas Rumbold, Bart. formerly Governor 
of Madras, and the elder son of Sir George 
Berriman Rumbold, the second Baronet, 
by Miss Hearne, who married secondly, 
in 1809, the present Adm. Sir W. Sidney 
Smith, K.C.B. 

He succeeded his father in the Baro- 
netey, Dee. 15, 1807; and married Jul 
13, 1809, the Hon. Harriet-Elizabet 
Parkyns, sister to the present Lord Ran- 
cliffe and to the Princess de Polignac. 
By that lady, who died Sept. 8, 1830, he 
had issue, Flora, who died Aug. 30, 1828, 
aged 18; William-Frederick- Francis, who 
died Noy. 16, 1825, aged 13; and other 
children. 
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Witttam Dansy, Esa, 

Dec. 4. At Swinton Park, Yorkshire, 
in his 82d year, William Danby, Esq. 

Mr. Danby was the representative of 
that branch of the ancient family of Danby, 
which acquired the lordship of Masham. 
and Mashamshire, in the reign of Henry 
VIIL. by marriage with one of the heir- 
esses of the Lords Scrope of Masham, 
He was the only son of the Byy. William 
Danby, D.D. of Swinton Park, by Mary, 
daughter of Gilbert Affleck, of Dalham 
in Suffolk, esq. 

He served the office of High Sheriff 
of Yorkshire in 1784. He almost en- 
tirely rebuilt his mansion of Swinton, 
from designs of James Wyatt, esq. and 
John Foss, esq. of Richmond. It in- 
cludes a handsome library, and a richly 
furnished museum of minerals. A view 
of it will be found in Neale’s Seats. 

Mr. Danby wasan accomplished scholar, 
and the author of some works of interest 
in moral philosophy, &c. He was strictly 
pious, without ostentation, and his bene- 
volence was unbounded. His virtues, in 
all the relations of social and domestic 
life, will be long cherished and remem- 
bered with esteem by his surviving rela- 
tives and a large circle of friends. 

His remains were deposited in the fa- 
mily vanlt in Masham church on the 13th 
Dec. attended by his numerous tenantry, 
dependants, and labourers. In the line of 
carriages were those of the Duke of Leeds, 
Mrs. Lawrence (Studley), Miss Peirse, 
Hon. T. Monson, Mrs. Pulleine, Sir 
John Beresford, Sir Edward Dodsworth, 
Col. Dalton, Mr. Milbanke, Col. Coore, 
Mr. T. Hutton, Mr. D’Arcy Hutton, 
Capt. Hinckes, Rev. G. F. Clarke, &c.&c. 

Mr. Danby was twice married ; first in 
Sept. 1775, to Caroline, daughter of 
Henry Seymour, which lady died March 
20, 1821; secondly, Jan. 5, 1822, to 
Anne-Holwell second daughter of Wil- 
liam Gater, esq.; but he has left no issue; 
nor any immediate relatives, Qxcapy and 


It is said that the ancient Barony of 
Scrope of Masham, which has, for three 
centuries, been in abeyance between the 
families of Wyvill and Danby, will, on 
the death of the Countess, devolve upon 
the Wyvill family; the representative 
of which, Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq., of 
Constable Burton, Yorkshire, is at pre- 
sent residing on the Continent. 





Rosert Surtees, Esq. F.S.A. 
Feb. 11. At his family seat of Mains- 
forth, in the county of Durham, in his 55th 
year, Robert Surtees, Esq. M.A., F.S.A. 
the Historian of that County. 


William Danby. Esq.—Robert Surtees, Esq. FSA. 
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This distinguished antiquary was born 
in the Bailey, Durham, April 1, 1779. 
He received the first part of his education 
at the grammar-school of Houghton-le- 
Spring, and while a school-boy there, in 
his 15th year, he began his collections for 
the history of his native county; so early 
was his predilection manifested for his- 
torical and archeological pursuits. On 
his removal from Houghton he was placed 
under the Rev. John Bristow at Hamp- 
stead, where Reginald Heber was his 
schoolfellow. The course of his educa- 
tion was completed at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he was created M.A. in 
1803. 

Mr. Surtees was not one of those men 
for whom a profession is necessary to 
keep them from idleness. He had his 
calling from nature, and he followed it. 
Providence had placed him in the happiest 
station of life for one who knew how to 
appreciate the blessings of fortune, and 
he enjoyed them thoroughly because he 
made the best use of them. 

In 1806 he married Anne daughter of 
Ralph Robinson of Herrington, esq. and 
he found in his wife an affectionate and 
amiable companion. 

The first volume of his History of 
Durham was published in 1816, the se- 
cond in 1820, the third in 1823. Much 
of the fourth and concluding volume 
is printed, and the materials for the 
remainder are mostly collected. 

Mr. Surtees was no ordinary Topogra- 
pher. The merest pioneer in literature 
could not have been more patient in pains- 
taking: but he possessed higher qualifica- 
tions than the indispensable ones of in- 
dustry and exactness; few writers of this 
class have equalled him in richness and 
variety of knowledge; fewer still have 
brought to the task a mind at once so 
playful and so feeling. 

appy in his station, happy in his 
marriage, happy in his pursuits, ha- 
bits, and opinions, and in the constant 
exercise of secret beneficence, he has 
left a good name, which by those who 
now regret his loss will be held dear 
as long as they survive him; and a 
great work, which must always be con- 
sulted by those who study the ancient 
history of England, and the institutions 
and manners of their forefathers. 

A severe cold, caught on the outside of 
a coach, led to the melancholy event 
which it has become our painful duty 
to record, after an illness of not more 
than a week’s duration. Mr. Surtees’s 
funeral, which took place on the 15th 
of February, was, by his own desire, of 
the most private and unostentatious na- 
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ture. His body was carried on men’s 
shoulders from Mainsforth to Bishop 
Middleham, and was buried in a deep 
grave in the limestone rock, in the pre- 
sence of a great concourse of people over- 
whelmed with grief. The deep sighs of 
those few of his intimate friends who 
were present, were rendered inaudible by 
the unsuppressed lamentations of his 
tenants, and the numerous poor persons 
who had been mainly supported by him. 





A. B. Drummonn, Ese. 

Feb... After a lingering illness, aged 
78, Andrew Berkeley Drummond, of 
Charing Cross, banker, and of Cadland, 
Hampshire. 

Mr. Drummond was the eldest of the 
numerous junior branches of the family 
of Lord Strathallan, being the eldest son 
of the Hon. Robert Drummond, (who 
died in 1804) sixth son of William the 
fourth Viscount, by Winifred, daughter 
of William ‘Thompson, of Ipston in 
Oxfordshire, esq. 

Mr. Drummond married April 2, 1781, 
Lady Mary Perceval, third daughter of 
John second Earl of Egmont, and by her 
‘“zadyship, who survives him, he had issue 

vo sons and two daughters: 1. Mary, 

zarried in 1830 to the Rev. Francis Ful- 
ord; 2. Andrew-Robert Drummond, 
sq. who married in 1822 Lady Elizabeth- 
‘rederica Manners, second daughter of 
ie Duke of Rutland, and has a nume- 
us family; 3. Lieut.-Colonel William- 
tharles Drummond; 4 Catherine-Isa- 
ella, married in 1826 to the Rev. Henry 
erceval, son of the late Right Hon. 
vencer Perceval, and nephew to Lord 
.irden, and has issue. 





Witi1aM Gos ine, Ese. 

Jan. 27. In Portland-place, universally 
respected, aged 69, William Gosling, esq. 
head of the well-known banking house 
of Goslings and Sharpe, Fleet-street; 
and of Roehampton Grove, Surrey. 

He was the eldest son of Robert Gos- 
ling, esq. banker, of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
who was the younger brother of Sir Fran- 
cis Gosling, originally a bookseller, but who 
left that business and became a Banker in 
1742. Sir Francis was elected Alderman 
of the Ward of Farringdon Without in 
1756; was Sheriff of London and Mid- 
dlesex in 1758; and died Dec. 29, 1768. 
The mother of the late Mr. Gosling was 
Miss Houghton, of Clapham, who was 
married Noy. 1, 1763, and the lady had 
12,000/. to her fortune (see vol. XXxur. 
p- 565), she died in Lincoln’s-inn-fields 
June 6, 1811. His father died Jan. 4, 
1794, and left the late Mr. Gosling a very 
large fortune; which, from Mr. Gos- 
ling’s constant attention to business, must 
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in the course of the last 40 years have 
accumulated to a great amount ; notwith- 
standing he ever lived in the most gene- 
rous style, and kept a very large establish- 
ment of servants, both at Portland-place 
and at Roehampton Grove, where he 
resided in a noble mansion built by the 
late Sir Joshua Van Neck, most delight- 
fully situated near Richmond Park. 

Mr. Gosling first married, Sept. 1, 1793, 
Miss Cunliffe, daughter of Sir Ellis 
Cunliffe, Bart. of Liverpool (who died in 
1767). This amiable lady, who was 
equally distinguished for elegance of man- 
ners and superior qualifications, he had 
the misfortune to lose in ten years after 
their union, she dying Dec. 18, 1803. By 
this lady he had, 1. William-Ellis, who 
died last January, only three weeks before 
his father ; 2. Robert Gosling, esq. now 
his eldest son and heir, a bankerin Fleet- 
street; 3. Bennett Gosling, also in the 
banking house; 4. Elizabeth Margaret, 
now wife of Langham Christie, esq.; 5. 
Mary, widow of the late Sir Charles 
Joshua Smith, Bart. 

Mr. Gosling’s second lady (now his 
widow) was the Hon. Charlotte de Grey, 
second daughter of Thomas second Lord 
Walsingham ; to whom he was married 
September 14, 1806, in the private chapel 
in Winchester Palace, Chelsea. By this 
lady he had, 7. Charlotte; and 8. Thomas- 
George, both unmarried. 

The remains of Mr. Gosling were in- 
terred in the family vault, at Farnham, 
Essex, on the 4th of February. 

Lr.-Gen. Sir Kennetu Dovctas. 

Nov. 22. In Holles-street, Caven- 
dish-square, Lieut.-General Sir Kenneth 
Douglas, Bart. Colonel of the 58th regi- 
ment. 

He was the son and heir of Kenneth 
Mackenzie, of Kilcoy, co. Ross, esq. by 
Janet, daughter of Sir Robert Douglas, 
Bart., author of the well-known Peer- 
age of Scotland, and sister and heiress of 
Sir Alexander Douglas, an eminent phy- 
sician, who was the seventh and last Ba- 
ronet (created in 1625) of Glenbervie, de- 
scended from Archibald the fifth and great 
Earl of Angus. 

Mr. Mackenzie entered the army at 
the age of thirteen, as an Ensign in the 
33d foot, which corps he joined in Guern- 
sey, and continued with it until its reduc- 
tion in 1783. Having, previously to that 
event, obtained the rank of Lieutenant, he 
exchanged by purchase from half-pay into 
the 14th foot, which he joined in the 
West Indies, and remained there until the 
regiment returned to England. 

On the commencement of the war with 
France, Lieutenant Mackenzie accompa- 
nied the 14th to Holland. He was with 
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an advanced party as a volunteer at the 
siege of Valenciennes, and served in car- 
rying the outposts before Dunkirk, at 
first in the light company, but which 
was so far reduced in numbers, that it 
was found necessary to break it up all 
together; and afterwards, whilst still en- 
gaged in the same arduous service, he 
received a grape-shot wound in the shoul- 
der. After some weeks’ confinement, 
however, he was enabled to rejoin his 
corps, and he was present in every affair 
in which the gallant 14th was subse- 
quently engaged. 

In 1794, having then served fourteen 
years as asubaltern in the West Indies and 
in Europe, Lieutenant Mackenzie was 
promoted to a Company, and immedi- 
ately after to the Majority of the 90th; 
and under the superintendance of Colo- 
nel Graham (now Lord Lynedoch) and 
Lt.-Colonel (now Lord) Hill, he had the 
task of drilling that corps. He then pro- 
ceeded with it to the coast of France; 
where, after we gained possession of Ile 
Dieu, he remained several months. He 
next accompanied the regiment to Gibral- 
tar, but quitted it in 1796, and went to 
Portugal with Gen. Sir Charles Stuart; 
where, with the local rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel, he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the flank companies (grenadiers 
and light infantry) of the British army in 
that country, and which were disciplined 
by him as a battalion of light infantry. 
So highly did Sir Charles Stuart approve 
of the discipline of that corps, that he 
made it the school of instruction for the 
whole army under his command. 

Sir Charles Stuart having, in 1798, 
been appointed to command an expedition 
in the Mediterranean, the subject of this 
memoir was, by him, nominated his De- 
puty Adjutant-general, and upon this 
occasion he received the permanent rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel. He was imme- 
diately ordered by Sir Charles from Lis- 
bon to Gibraltar, to superintend the em- 
barkation of stores, and to report on the 
troops intended for the expedition against 
Minorca. The masterly movements of 
Sir Charles Stuart, and the co-operation 
of Commodore Duckworth, soon reduced 
the island. 

Lieut.-Col. Mackenzie remained De- 
puty- Adjutant-general in the Mediterra- 
nean for nearly two years ; and during the 
latter year commanded the 90th regiment, 
and also did the duties of Adjutant-gene- 
ral. On the arrival of Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby at Minorca, with troops to form 
an expedition, Lieut.-Colonel Mackenzie 
was requested to continue in his situation 
on the staff; but. as the 90th was to form 
part of the expedition, he preferred re- 
signing his staff appointment, and joined 


(April, 
his regiment. On the day following his 
resignation, he was appointed by Sir 
Ralph to command a secret expedition, 
with the flank companies of his army, to 
be embarked on board of Lord Keith’s 
squadron ; but the arrival of orders from 
England, in the course of the night, put 
astop to it: and Sir Ralph sailed with 
the whole of the expedition to Leghorn, 
and finally to Egypt. 

In the action of the 13th of March, 
1801, Lieut.-Col. Mackenzie commanded 
the advanced guard of the army. The 
troops under him consisted of the flank 
companies and two battalion companies 
of the 90th regiment, with a squadron of 
cavalry; and they were supported by the 
six remaining companies of the 90th. 
He was ordered to feel for the enemy, 
and had advanced only a short distance 
before a very heavy fire was opened upon 
them, and a strong cavalry corps was 
observed preparing to charge. The ad- 
vance was joined by the rest of the regi- 
ment under Lieut.-Col. (now Lord) Hill, 
who rushed forward with that coolness 
and bravery so conspicuous in his after 
actions; but after he had received a se- 
vere wound, the command of the whole 
devolved upon Lieut.-Col. Mackenzie. 
The French cavalry charged,—but their 
ranks were broken, and they were forced 
to retire,—by the admirable discipline of 
the 90th, and its well-directed fire, in light 
infantry style. This regiment was then 
alone, in front of the enemy, and exposed 
to a tremendous fire of grape and mus- 
ketry, under which they could not halt 
without being completely destroyed. 
Their only alternative being to force the 
French line, Lieut.-Col. Mackenzie, 
without waiting for the support of the 
rest of the brigade, gallantly led them on, 
and the enemy retired before them. The 
90th then halted till joined by the other 
regiments, and by their combined attack, 
the whole of the centre of the French line 
was forced to give way. Yet so partial 
was the action in this brigade, that while 
one regiment in it had only a few mén 
hurt, the 13th Foot suffered considerably, 
and the loss of the $Oth, in killed and 
wounded, amounted to more than 200. 

In consequence of the wound of his 
superior officer-(Colonel Hill), Lieut - 
Col. Mackenzie again commanded the 
$0th, in the memorable battle of the 21st 
of the same month, at which the brave 
and amiable Sir Ralph Abercromby, the 
Commander-in- Chief, was killed. He 
likewise commanded it in the battle of 
Rhamanie, and was present with it at 
the investment of Cairo. 

While at the latter place, his promo- 
tion to the Lieutenant-Colonelcy of the 
44th appeared in the Gazette, recom- 
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mended by the Commander of the Forces, 
in place of Lieut-Col. Ogilvie, killed in 
the action of the 2Ist. 

Having joined the 44th before Alexan- 
dria, he embarked at night in command 
of it, to attack at day-break the out- 
posts to the east of the place. 
The 44th was the first regiment which 
landed ; when Lieut.-Col. Tilson having 
joined, (till then detailed by a wound,) 
on the following morning the outposts 
were driven in with little loss. : 

On the conclusion of the Egyptian 
campaign, Lieut.-Col. Mackenzie returned 
to England; and, his Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief having determined 
to form a regiment of light infantry, the 
52d, Sir John Moore’s regiment, was 
fixed upon; and the two senior Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels being removed, Lieut.- 
Col. Mackenzie was appointed to it from 
the 44th, only a few months after he 
had joined that, regiment. He com- 
menced with the 52d a system of move- 
ments and exercise, in which Sir John 
Moore at first acquiesced with reluct- 
ance, the style of drill, march, and pla- 
toon exercise being entirely new; but 
when he saw the effect of the whole, in 
a more advanced stage, he was not only 
highly gratified, but became its warmest 
supporter. The other light corps were 
ordered to be formed on the same plan ; 
and the 43d and 95th regiments were 
moved to Shorncliffe camp to be with 
the 52d. 

Towards the conclusion of the en- 
campment, Lieut.-Col. Mackenzie got a 
very severe concussion of the brain, by a 
fall from his horse; and in consequence 
of repeated relapses occurring, when he 
returned to his duty, he was obliged to 
retire on half-pay. He continued in ex- 
tremely bad health for four years; during 
which period he obtained, in 1808, the 
brevet of Colonel. Having joined Lord 
Lynedoch at Cadiz, as Colonel on the 
Staff, he obtained a brigade of three 
regiments, with the light troops and 
cavalry of his army; but the extreme 
heat of the climate producing a renewal 
of his complaints, he was compelled to 
return home. In the course of a year 
and a half, he was appointed Major-Ge- 
neral (1811), and recovered so far as to 
be placed on the Staff in the Kent Dis. 
trict, having under his orders all the light 
troops then in England, 

When the expedition in 1813, under 
Lord Lynedoch, was sent to Holland, Ma- 
jor-General Mackenzie was appointed on 
his Lordship’s staff; and during the cam- 
paign in that country, he commanded the 
outposts of the army, and for the greater 
part of the time, a division of it. After 
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his Lordship’s return to England, the 
Major-General was remo by the 
Prince of Orange, of the command of 
Antwerp, that place being then in a dis- 
turbed state. This was previous to the re- 
turn of Napoleon to France. The Duke 
of Wellington, finding the Major-General 
in the command of a fortress of import- 
ance, where great delicacy of management 
was required, continued him in it, much 
against his inclination, until its final eva- 
cuation by the British troops, when he 
came to England. 

In 1821, he rose to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-General; and in 1828 he was 
appointed to the Colonelcy of the 58th 

‘oot. 

Sir Kenneth was created a Baronet, 
Sept. 30, 1831, and assumed the name 
of Douglas by sign manual dated Oct. 
19 following. He married, Dec. 18, 
1804, Rachel, only child of Robert An- 
drews, of Hythe, in Kent, esq. by whom 
he had six sons: 1. Sir Robert Andrew 
Douglas, a Captain in the 12th foot, who 
has succeeded to the title; 2. Kenneth, 
a Lieutenant in the 58th regiment, and 
died at Ceylon in 1830; 3, Alexander- 
Douglas, also an officer in the army ; 4 
Edward; 5. Lynedoch; 7. Donald; and 
one daughter, Rachel. The remains of 
Sir Kenneth were interred at Hythe, 
where he was one of the Jurats of the 
town and port. 

Majsor-Gen. J. C. Bentinck. 

Nov. 22. At Wilton Crescent, after a 
short illness, aged 70, John Charles Ben- 
tinck, esq. a Count of the Empire, and a 
Major-General on the Continent of Eu- 
rope. 

He was born July 2, 1763, the second 
son of Christian-Frederick- Henry Count 
Bentinck-Rhoon, (grandson of the first 
Earl of Portland, K.G.) by Charlotte- 
Sophia- Hedwige-Eleanora, daughter and 
heir of Anthony Count Aldenburgh, in 
Germany. 

He married March 20, 1785, Lad 
Jemima-Helena de Reede de Ginkell, 
eldest daughter of Frederick 6th Earl of 
Athlone, and aunt to the present Earl. 
By that lady, who survives him, he had 
issue a daughter and three sons: 1. 
Antoinetta- Wilhelmina-Jane; 2. Count 
William Augustus Frederick Bentinck, 
Chamberlain to the King of Holland; 3. 
Lieut.-Colonel Charles Anthony Ben- 
tinck, of the Coldstream Guards; and 4, 
Lieut.-Col. Henry John William Ben- 
tinck, who married in 1829 his second 
cousin Reneira-Antoinetta, daughter of 
Adm. Sir James Hawkins Whitshed, 
G.C.B. by Sophia- Henrietta, daughter of 
John Albert Bentinck, esq. Capt. R.N. 








Lircut.-Cor. CAMERON. 

Lately. Aged 56, Lieut.-Colonel Hec- 
tor Cameron, late of the 9th regiment. 

This gallant officer entered the army in 
1794 as Ensign in the 41st regiment, and 
in the following year he went out to the 
West Indies. e regiment returned, 
amere skeleton, in 1797; and, after it 
had been recruited, Lieut. Caraeron ac- 
companied it to North America, and re- 
mained there until 1804, when he was 
promoted to a Company in the 9th foot. 
He accompanied that fine regiment to 
Lisbon in 1808, and having shared in all 
its dangers and honours until, and during, 
the harassing and perilous retreat to 
Corunna, he returned home with severely 
injured health and constitution. When 
in some measure restored, he accompanied 
the unfortunate expedition to Walcheren ; 
and early in 1811 returned to the Penin- 
sula. In August 1813, during the siege 
of St. Sebastian, he had the command of 
a detachment formed to take possession 
of the island of Santa Clara, which he 
honourably effected, and his conduct was 
“ particularly applauded ” by Sir Thomas 
Graham, Sir George Collier, and Lord 
Wellington. It was on this occasion, 
however, that le received a wound on the 
head, the fatal consequences of which 
overclouded the latter years of his life. 
He obtained by this service the brevet 
rank of Major, only a few months sooner 
than he would have been entitled to it by 
his standing in the army. 

Major Cameron afterwards went with 
his regiment, for the second time, to Ame- 
rica; whence, to his lasting mortification, 
he only returned just in time to hear of 
the recent victory of Waterloo, and to 
join the allied troops in the occupation of 
Paris. 

In 1817 Major Cameron went on half- 
pay, and in 1830 obtained the brevet rank 
of Lieut.-Colonel. At that period the 
consequences of the injury he had sus- 
tained on his head, beceme more apparent 
and afflicting ; and it was an aggravating 
eircumstance that they prevented the dis- 
posal, for the benefit of himself and fa- 
mnily, of his hardly-earned commission, 





Lievt.-Cot. Hart. 

Lately, Aged 68, Lieut.-Colonel Jobn 
Hart, Inspecting Field Officer of the 
Dublin district. 

This officer was rated as a Midshipman 
in 1774, and served as such for two years. 
He purchased a Cornetcy in the Inniskil- 
ling dragoons, Nov. 9, 1785; and a Lieu- 
tenancy in 1787. In 1793 he accompanied 
four troops to the Continent, where he 
served until Dec. 1795. In May 1796 
he succeeded to the Captain- Lieutenancy 
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of his own corps, though previously ap- 
pointed to a troop in the 29th dragoons. 
In April 1799 he was appointed, through 
the recommendation of the Queen, to be 
Brigade Major of the Fencible Cavalry 
in Scotland ; in 1800 he succeeded to a 
troop, upon the augmentation of his corps, 
and became senior Captain. Upon the 
reduction of the staff at the peace of 
Amiens, Major-Gen. Vyse appointed him 
his Aide-de- Camp, which situation he held 
until appointed Inspecting Field Officer 
of the Limerick district, and he remained 
there until 1812, when he was appointed 
to the recruiting depot in Dublin. 





Lievt.- Cot. W. Irvine. 

Jan. 14. In Guernsey, Lieut.- Colonel 
William Irving, late of the 28th foot. 

He was appointed Ensign in that regi- 
ment, July 22, 1795, Lieutenant Sept. 6 
following, and having shortly after pro- 
ceeded to the West Indies, was severely 
wounded throngh the right arm at St. 
Lucie. He returned to England in 1796, 
and then sailed to Gibraltar; he was at 
the capture of Minorca in 1798; and in 
all the action of the Egyptian campaign. 
He returned to England in Dec. 1800; 
and on the formation of the 2d battalion, 
July 9, 1803, he succeeded to a company. 

In June 1809 he embarked with it for 
Portugal ; he was present at the battle of 
Busaco; commanded 1000 pioneers on 
the first opening ef the trenches before 
Badajoz; and served at the battles of Al- 
buera, Aroya de Molinos, Almarez, and 
Vittoria, at the last of which he received 
a musket ball in his left arm. He was 
taken prisoner at the Mayo Pass, July 
23, 1813, and remained in France until 
the abdication of Buonaparte in the fol- 
lowing year. 

He rejoined his regiment in Ireland, 
and was appointed brevet Major June 4, 
1814. Having embarked for Flanders, 
April 28, 1815, he was present at the 
action of Quatre Bras, where he received 
a musket ball through his right arm; and 
he was promoted to the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel by brevet dated on the glorious 
day of the victory of Waterloo. 





Carr. R. Catucart, R.N. 

Nov. 20. At Pitcairly, co. Fife, aged 
60, Robert Catheart, esq. Captain R.N. 

He was the son of the late James 
Cathcart of Carbiston, co. Ayr, and Pit- 
cairly, co. Fife, esq. and brother to Major 
Cathcart of the 19th dragoons, who died 
in 1810. 

He commence¢ his career in 1785 under 
Capt. the Hon. John Maitland, and 
served as a midshipman on board the 
Queen 98, Assistance 50, Southampton 
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frigate, and Goliath, Alcide, and Van- 
guard third rates, until promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant, Nov. 21,1790. At 
the commencement of. the war with 
France, he was appointed to the Raison- 
able 64, commanded by Lord Cranstoun, 
whom he was afterwards permitted to 
rejoin, at his Lordship’s particular re- 
quest, in the Bellerophon 74. At the 
battle of the Nile, the command of that 
celebrated ship devolved on Lieut. Cath- 
cart, in consequence of Sir Henry Darby 
(then Captain) being wounded early in the 
action, and the first andsecond Liuetenants 
being both killed. The ship being very 
close to l’Orient, was set on fire in several 
places; but Lieut. Cathcart fortunately 
disengaged her by cutting the cable, and 
after drifting some miles from the scene 
of action, he was successful in bringing 
her up with the kedge, her only remaining 
anchor. Her loss amounted to 49 killed, 
and 148 wounded. By great exertions, 
although totally dismasted, she was in 
three days again at Nelson's side, and 
ready for service, the wreck which was 
floating about the bay of Aboukir having 
greatly assisted in her requipment. On 
the recommendation of Earl St. Vincent, 
Lieut. Cathcart was immediately pro- 
moted to the rank of Commander. 

Capt. Cathcart’s post rank was also 
achieved in a remarkable manner. In 
June 1808, when commanding the Sea- 
gull brig of 16 guns, he was attacked 
near the mouth of Christiansand harbour, 
by a Danish 20-gun brig and six gun- 
boats, against whom he continued an un- 
daunted defence, under every disadvantage, 
until the Seagull was actually sinking. 
He was detained as a prisoner until the 
following October; and on his trial in 
November, was not only ‘most honour- 
ably acquitted” for the loss of the sloop, 
but congratulated by the President of the 
Court Martial, the late Sir Joseph Yorke, 
on the proceedings of that day having 
“ placed on record as gallant a defence of 
a British vessel as the numerous pages of 
our naval history afford.” His post com- 
mission was dated back to the day of the 
action. 

About Sept. 1809 Capt. Cathcart ob- 
tained the command of the Ganymede 26 ; 
and towards the close of 1810 was re- 
moved to the Alexandria frigate; in 
which, in company with the Spitfire 16, 
he rendered, in July 1813, an essential 
service to the merchants of the North 
sea, in driving from her cruising ground, 
the American ship President of 52 guns 
(subsequently taken by the Endymion, 
Capt. H. Hope, Jan. 15, 1815), thereby 
preserving a valuable fleet from capture. 

Capt. Catheart married in 1814, Catha. 


rine, second daughter of Henry Wedder- 
burn, of Wedderburn and Birkhill, esq. 





Carr. Bens. Carter, R.N. 

Nov. 1. At Naas, co. Kildare, aged 
60, Benjamin Carter, esq. a Post Cap- 
tain RN, 

Capt. Carter was a son of the late 
Rev. H. Carter, Rector of Whitten. 
ham, Berks, and a nephew to the cele- 
brated Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. He en- 
tered the Navy in 1785 as a midshipman 
in the Weazle sloop of war, commanded 
by Sir Samuel Hood, with whom he 
continued in that vessel, and the 'Thisbe 
and Juno frigates, on the Halifax, Ja- 
maica, and Channel stations, until 1793. 
He then joined the Royal George, a first- 
rate, bearing the flag of Lord Bridport; 
with whom he served until his promotion 
to the rank of Lieutenant, which took 
place a short time previous to the battle 
of June 1, 1794. 

After serving between two and three 
years in the Assistance 44, Mr. Carter 
returned to the Royal George, of which 
he became First Lieutenant prior to the 
resignation of Lord Bridport in April 
1800, when he received a Commander’s 
commission ; and post rank April 29, 
1802. His subsequent appointments were 
to command the Sea Fencibles the 
Isle of Thanet, and to regulate the 1m- 
press service, first at Liverpool, and after- 
wards at Cork. 

He has left a brother in the navy, Capt. 
Charles Carter, also post of 1802; and 
another brother is a Major in the Royal 
Marines. 





Cart. H. P. Hoppnrr, R.N. 

Dec. 22. After three months’ illness, 
aged 38, Henry Parkyns Hoppner, esq. 
Post Captain in the Royal Navy. 

Capt. Hoppner wasa son of the late cele- 
brated painter, John Hoppner, esq. R.A. 
and brother to Richard Belgrave Hopp- 
ner, esq. formerly British Consul-general 
at Venice. He commenced his career on 
board his Majesty’s ship Endymion, which 
he had scarcely joined when she was or- 
dered to Corunna, to assist in embarking 
the troops after Sir John Moore's retreat. 

During the rest of the war he was con- 
stantly on active service, either on the 
enemy’s coast in the Channel or in North 
America, where his excellent conduct on 
all occasions required for him the love of 
his shipmates and the approbation of his 
superiors. He received his first commis- 
sion in Sept. 1815, and served as junior 
Lieutenant of the Alceste, commanded 
by the late Sir Murray Maxwell, on Lord 
Ambherst’s embassy to China, in 1816. 

Capt. Hoppner’s intimacy with Madera, 









one of the principal personages at Loo 
Choo, forms an agreeable and interesting 
episode in the account of those islands ; 
and the skill with which he conveyed 
Lord Amherst and his suite to Batavia, 
in the boats of the Alceste, after the loss 
of that vessel, and his opportune return 
on board of the Lion Indiaman to the as- 
sistance of his comrades, must be remem- 
bered by every one who has perused the 
particulars of their perilous situation. 

Lieut. Hoppner’s next appointment was, 
Jan. 14, 1818, to the Alexander brig, 
commanded by Lieut. (now Capt. Sir 
W. E.) Parry, and then fitting out to ac- 
company Capt. John Ross in an expedition 
tothe Polarseas. He also went out in the 
second expedition, in the spring of the 
following year, as Lieutenant in the Gri- 
per, commanded by Lieut. Matthew Lid- 
don; and returned in Nov. 1820, when he 
received 200/. as his portion of one half 
of the parliamentary reward of 5,000/. 
which had been offered for penetrating to 
the meridian of 110 west longitude within 
the arctic circle. 

In the third expedition, which sailed in 
May 1821, Mr. Hoppner was First Lieu- 
tenant of the Hecla, commanded by the 
late Capt. Lyon ; and after his return in 
Nov. 1823, he was appointed to the rank 
of Commander, by a commission ante- 
dated to Jan. 1822. 

In the fourth expedition, which sailed 
in May 1824, Capt. Hoppner commanded 
the Fury, which he was obliged to aban- 
don in the ice in August 1825; but the 
stores of which proved the happy means 
of preserving the livesof Capt. Ross and 
his party in the last expedition, from 
which he so unexpectedly returned a few 
months since. Capt. Hoppner returned 
in Oct. 1825, and was promoted to post 
rank on the 30th of December follow- 
ing. He did not accompany Capt. Parry 
in the expedition of the year 1827. 

His health, which had suffered con- 
siderably on these occasions, was still 
further impaired by an excursion to the 
South of Europe immediately on his re- 
turn from the last Polar expedition. After 
considerable and repeated sufferings, du- 
ring the last five years, he terminated his 
mortal career, carrying with him to the 
grave the esteem and regret of all who 
were personally acquainted with him, and 
had an opportunity of appreciating his 
many amiable qualities. 





Carr. SkyRING. 

Dec. 23. Murdered by the natives near 
Cape Roxo, on the West coast of Africa, 
Capt. Skyring, Commander of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Autna. 

He served under Capt. Hewitt, in the 
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Fury, in the Survey of the North seas. 
He then sailed in Capt. P. King’s expe- 
dition round Cape Horn, and succeeded 
Capt. Stokes in the command of the 
Beagle. About four months since, on 
the return of Capt. Belcher in the Actna, 
from the Coast of Africa, Capt. Skyring 
was appointed to return in that ves- 
sel, to continue the survey, in company 
with the Raven. 

On the morning of the 23d of Dec. 
Capt. Skyring left his vessel, to commence 
the survey of Cape Roxo, accompanied 
by Mr. Medley a midshipman, and four 
sailors. The party were attacked by the 
natives, who began to steal their instru- 
ments, and soon after the cockswain was 
shot. Capt. Skyring immediately des- 
patched the murderer with his pistol; 
but this was the signal for a general at- 
tack, and the Captain was soon wounded 
by aspear. The rest of the party then 
escaped to some bushes, and after some 
hours were fetched off by a boat belong- 
ing tothe Raven, Mr. Medley having 
received a wound from a spear through 
his foot. 

Lieut. Kellett, on whom the command 
of the A&tna devolved, was obliged to 
bring the ship close to the shore, with her 
broadside to bear on the spot, before he 
could again effect a landing. He was 
then enabled, with a few discharges of 
round and grape shot, to drive all the 
savages into the bush and secured one 
body, which proved to be Captain Sky- 
ring’s ; it was perfectly naked, and exhi- 
bited 73 wounds, none of which were in 
the face. The coxswain’s body had been 
taken away; the boat was also launched, 
but every movable article had been taken 
out, and the iron work had been knocked 
off and driven out of every part of her, so 
that she could scarcely swim. On the 
morning of the 24th, Captain Skyring’s 
body was buried with every solemnity, 
both vessels firing minute guns. Captain 
Skyring has left a widow and two young 
children to the care and protection of his 
country ; which has to lament the untimely 
fate of a practical seaman, a mild, gentle- 
manly, unassuming officer, and a Christian, 
not only by profession and belief, but by 
practice and example. 





M. Dutone. 

Jan. 30. At Paris, of a wound received 
in a duel with General Bugeaud, M. Du- 
long, Member of the Chamber of Deputies 
for the arrondissement of Verneuil. 

M. Dulong was the reputed son of 
M. Dupont de Eure, an eminent leader 
of the Republican party. He was exer- 
cising his profession, as an Advocate, 
at Evreux, when he was called upon, 
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after the revolution of July, to fill an 
important office under the Minister of 
Justice. He was elected Deputy by the 
arrondissement of Verneuil. ‘“ Being re- 
strained,” says the Messager des Cham- 
bres, “‘in the independence of his votes, 
by the claims of the subsequent Minister 
of Justice, M. Barthe, he threw up his 
place, in order to remain, like M. Dupont, 
above all things faithful to his duties of 
Deputy. Recently inscribed on the list 
of Advocates of the Cour Royale of Paris, 
he made himself voluntarily the defender 
of the unfortunate. Only a few days ago 
he was heard in the tribune, using the lan- 
guage of reason and humanity in favour of 
the refugee Vecchiarelli. He united 
talents and probity, rectitude and courage, 
energy and goodness, and all those quali- 
ties which entitle a man to the esteem 
and consideration of his fellow-citizens. 
France loses in him one of the noblest of 
her children, and the people one of the 
most honest of their representatives.” 
The fatal duel arose in consequence of 
the epithet of “gaoler” being applied by the 
deceased to General Bugeaud, during a dis- 
cussion inthe Chamber of Deputies onthe 
duty of military officers to disobey orders 
which may be contrary to law. General 
Bugeaud had the care of the Duchess de 
Berri at Blaye, and since his return he 
has zealously advocated the interests of 
the juste-milieu party, of which he has long 
been a member. M. Dulong received his 
adversary’s ball in the head, and died 
twenty hours afterwards. His funeral 
was deeply interesting to the whole 
population of Paris. Early in the 
morning a battalion of the 52d regi- 
ment of the line was stationed before 
the door of M. Dulong’s house, which 
was laid out in plain black hangings, 
fringed with silver. M. Dulong’s name 
was written in large letters over the door, 
entwined in branches of the palm tree. 
At eleven his body was removed and 
placed on a splendid hearse, drawn by four 
horses. Four Deputies, among whom 
was M. Laffitte, acted as pall-bearers. 
The funeral procession then began to 
move. Two hundred horse Municipal 
Guards, placed about 400 yards in advance, 
opened the way. Next came a detach- 
ment of Cuirassiers, and then came a pla- 
toon of foot Municipal Guards and two 
serjeants, preceded by Commissaries of 
Police and peace officers, wearing their 
tri-coloured badges. The hearse then fol- 
lowed between a double hedge of soldiers, 
and afterwards proceeded with General 
Lafayette at their head, the Deputation of 
the Chamber of Deputies, and above 300 
other Members, who were completely 
hemmed in a hollow square, formed by a 


battalion of the line, flanked with horse 
Municipal Guards. Another detachment 
of Cuirassiers came next, who totally 
separated the Deputies from the rest of 
the people who followed. The latter 
were preceded by a platoon of foot Mu- 
nicipal Guards and town serjeants, and at 
every distance of about twenty yards a 
similar platoon was interspersed, for the 
purpose of dividing the multitude who 
intended to accompany the funeral. 
These, however, perceiving the plan 
of the police, abandoned the rear, and 
proceeded through the lateral streets to 
the head of the procession, and placed 
themselves between the vanguard of 
horse Municipal Guards and the first de- 
tachment of Cuirassiers, being joined all 
along the Boulevards by ouvriers and 
other citizens, who were waiting in the 
side alleys for the cortege to pass in order 
to fallin. These formed a dense mass, 
and now and then a cry of Halt! would 
resound, and the entire procession would 
stop, particularly when the hearse passed 
before a battalion of troops, stationed on 
the Boulevards, to receive military ho- 
nours, and also before the triumphal arches 
of St. Denis and St. Martin. After a 
short pause, the procession would resume 
its course. The Government had taken 
formidable precautions to prevent dis- 
turbance; a popular movement, as in the 
case of General Lamarque’s funeral, being 
deemed possible. The entire garrison of 
Paris was in fact under arms. 

In the Chamber of Deputies on the 
5th Feb. after considerable opposition, a 
letter from M. Dupont de l’Eure was 
read, in which he announced the resigna- 
tion of his seat in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, in consequence of the death of his 
friend Dulong, and because he conceived 
that the government and the Chamber 
have deserted the principles to the pro- 
fession of which they owed their existence, 
and have betrayed the people in whom all 
their power originated. 





Gaspar Hauser. 

Dec. 17.; Assassinated at Anspach, 
Gasper Hauser, a personage whose his- 
tory is enveloped in mystery. 

Gaspar Hauser was found one day at Nu- 
remberg, without any one being able to dis- 
cover who had brought him there, whence 
he came, or who he was. He appeared 
to be about 30 years of age, had never 
learned to speak, and to all appearance 
had remained that number of years in a 
narrow and dark dungeon, where he was 
obliged to keep himself constantly seated, 
with only bread and water for his food. 
His height was four feet nine inches; a 
short and very delicate beard covered his 








chin and upper lip, His complexion was 
very pale, his limbs were slender, and his 
feet bore no mark that indicated they had 
been confined in a shoe. The sole ex- 
pression of his countenance was a gross 
stupidity. He scarcely knew how to use 
his fingers or his hands, and when he 
walked it was as a child for the first time. 
For his food he would take nothing but 
bread and water, to which he was accus- 
tomed, and his repugnance to every other 
was such, that even the smell of meats 
affected him disagreeably, and if he swal- 
lowed a few drops of wine or coffee, he 
was instantly seized with violent vomiting. 
More lately he stated that he knew 
nothing of himself nor of his family ; that 
it was at Nuremberg he learned, for the 
first time, that besides himself and the 
man with whom he had always been, 
there were any other living creatures. 
As far back as he could remember, he 
had always inhabited a small low chamber, 
which he sometimes called a cage, con- 
tinually seated on the ground, his feet 
naked, and having only a shirt and trousers 
tor his whole clothing. He had never 
seen the sky, and remained the greater 
part of his time deprived of the light of 
day. When he ewoke he found near him 
some bread and a pitcher of water. Some- 
times this water had a bad taste, and when 
that happened he felt his eyes grow heavy 
in spite of him, and he was forced to yield 
to sleep; afterwards, when he awoke 
trom his sleep, he perceived that another 
shirt had been put upon him, and that his 
nails had been cut. He had never seen 
the face of the person who brought him 
his food. How long he had lived thus 
he could not tell. It was understood, 
from an imperfect recital which he made, 
that his keeper came one day into his 
chamber, and creeping behind him, so as 
not to be seen, had guided his hand as if 
to make it write something; that shortly 
after he placed him on his feet and at- 
tempted to teach him to walk; that 
finally, this man took him on his should- 
ers and walked away with him. Hauser 
was not able to tell much respecting the 
journey that followed, except that he 
fainted several times during its continance. 
He lived at Anspach, where the 
President of the Court of Appeal had 
given him a little employment in the 
Registrar-office. Lord Stanhope, during 
his stay at Anspach, had also provided for 
his support. It is presumed the assassin 
is the same person who had already made 
an attempt upon his life. He disappeared 
without leaving the least trace of him. 
On Hauser’s return, at mid-day, to his of- 
fice, was accosted in the street by a 
person who promised him important reve- 
lations, and appointed a meeting in the 
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park. Instead of imparting this incident 
to his friends, Hauser maintained silence, 
and went after dinner to the place of as- 
signation. .The stranger was waiting for 
him. He took him aside, and gave hima 
blow with a dagger. At half-past three, 
Hauser, breathless and confounded, rushed 
into the room of his tutor, and dragged 
him, with unconnected expressions, to- 
wards the park, but fell down exhausted 
on the way. The tutor then first per- 
ceived that Gaspar was wounded, con- 
veyed him home, and sent a police officer 
to the garden, who found a small purse of 
violet silk esntaining a scrap of paper on 
which was written in a disguised hand, 
« Hauser can tell you well enough why 
I appear here, and who I am: to save 
Hauser the trouble I will tell you myself 
whence I come; I come from the Bava- 
rian frontier—on the river I will 
even give youthe name of M. L. O.” [or 
M.I. O 

Hauser was not able to speak much 
during the last hours of his life, and only 
in broken sentences, yet he gave utter- 
ance to the gratitude he felt towards his 
benefactor, Lord Stanhope, and his wor- 
thy tutor, Mr. Meyer. A deputation 
from the Court of Justice was present 
until the moment of his decease, and 
took notes of all he said. 

The history of Hauser is, perhaps, 
more mysterious than that of the Iron 
Mask. It might be conceived that the 
policy of a despot might have an interest 
in the concealment of an important per- 
sonage; but what interest could it have 
in bringing up in complete isolation an 
infant—in making it a prisoner, during 
the whole of its infancy, in the hands of 
a gaoler, and afterwards abandoning it to 
public charity—and, finally, to cause its 
assassination? How can there exist, in 
our age, a monster capable of such a re- 
finement of cruelty ? 

What is scarcely less strange is that the 
Bavarian police, which is always on the 
watch for political objects, and which suf- 
fers nothing to escape that would offend 
the Holy Alliance, has not been yet 
able to discover the least trace of the 
wretches who have several times at- 
tempted the life of this poor young man, 
and who have at last accomplished their 
abominable purpose. 

The Chief Burgomaster of Nurem- 
burg inserted in the Journals of Bavaria 
the following notice, on the subject of 
this catastrophe : — 

Gasper Hauser, my dear pupil, is no 
more. He died yesterday, at ten o’clock 
at night, at Anspach, a. a wound, 





which he received from an assassin. The 
problems which Providence had attached 
to his melancholy existence are now solved 
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for this victim of the horrible barbarity 
of his relatives. God, in his justice, will 
compensate him with an eternal spring of 
the joys of infancy, which were denied to 
him, for the vigour of youth of which he 
was deprived, for the life which has been 
destroyed only five years after it had begun 
to be acquainted with human society. 
Peace to his ashes. 

«BINDER, Chief Burgomaster.”’ 
WNuremburg, December 18. 


—O—- 


Ciercy DecEasEp. 


The Rev. Benjamin Adams, Perpetual 
Curate of Barlaston, Staffordshire. He 
was of Emanuel coll. Cambridge, B.A. 
1782, and was presented to Barlaston in 
1792 by the first Marquis of Stafford. 

At Stamford, aged 66, the Rev. Martin 
Amphlett, Vicar of Ryall, Rutlandshire, 
to which he was presented in 1807 by the 
Marquis of Exeter. 

The Rev. William Baty, Rector of 
Whitfield, Northamptonshire. He was 
formerly Fellow of Worcester college, 
Oxford, where he attained the degree of 
M.A. in 1794, and by which Society he 
was presented to the rectory of Whitfield 
in 1814. 

Aged 60, the Rev. John Bright Betton, 
Vicar of North Lydbury, Shropshire. 
He was of Christ Church, Oxford, M.A. 
1799, and was presented to Lydbury in 
1800 by John Bright, esq. 

At Crosby Ravensworth, Westmore- 
land, aged 79, the Rev. Joseph Brisco, 
Vicar of that parish, to which he was pre- 
sented in 1818 by R. Howard, esq. 

Aged 75, the Rev. Howel Davies, Rec- 


tor of Stoke Edith with Westhyde, Herts, — 


to which he was presented in 1819 by 
E. J. Foley, esq. 

The Rev. Samuel Gerrard, Rector of 
Clonmore, co. Louth. 

At the seat of W. Hanbury, esq. Shob- 
don-court, Herefordshire, aged 59, the 
Hon. and Rev. Anchitel Grey, brother to 
the Karl of Stamford and Warrington. 
He was the youngest son of George- 
Harry the fifth Earl, by Lady Henrietta 
Cavendish Bentinek, dau. of William se- 
cond Duke of Portland. He was of Trin. 
coll. Camb. B.A. 1797; and was formerly 
a Prebendary of Durham. Mr. Grey, by 
his will, has directed that 2002. should be 
given to each of the following fourteen 
charitable institutions, embracing in them- 
selves the most universal benefits to our 
fellow-creatures, viz.:—Society for the 
Enlargement of Churches, &c.; Stafford 
Infirmary; Chester Infirmary ; Middlesex 
Hospital; St. George’s Hospital; Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; So- 
€iety at Warrington for the Benefit of 
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Clergymen’s Widows; Guardian Society 
for Preserving Public Morals; Asylum 
for Lying-in Women, Newmont-street ; 
Dispensary for Children, established by 
Dr. John B. Davis; Infirmary for Asthma 
and Consumption, Union-street, Bishops- 
gate-street ; Society for the Indigent 
Blind; Refuge for the Destitute; Gene- 
ral Pension Society. 

At Upton on Severn, aged 73, t 
Rev. Thomas Honiatt, Vicar of Brain 
near Hereford, to which he was presented 
in 1798, by the Dean of Hereford. He 
had several times, in the early part of his 
life, refused further preferment, that he 
might remain with his flock at Brainton, 
by whom he was generally acknowledged 
as “the poor man’s friend.” 

The Rev. Mr. Jeffies, Curate of Stain- 
ton in Cleveland. His body was found 
lying dead on the road from Stockton, 
near the Bridge-house, on the Yorkshire 
side of the Tees. He has left a widow 
and family. 

The Rev. Samucl Madden, sen. of Kil- 
kenny. While administering medicine to 
a favourite pony, he in some way caught 
the disease (glanders), which in a short 
time deprived his family of a kind and 
affectionate husband, father, and brother. 
Mr. Madden was eldest son of the late 
Major Madden, of Kilkenny, and nephew 
of Sir W. Gordon Cumming, Bart. 

The Rev. Thomas Pigott, of Camira 
glebe, Queen’s County. 

At Lugwardine, Herefordshire, aged 
71, the Rev. Thomas Powell, B.A., Vicar 
of Old Radnor, to which he was presented 
in 1809 by the Dean and Chapter of 
Worcester. 

The Rev. Mr. Radcliffe, Rector of St. 
Paul’s, Dublin, in the patronage of the 
Dean and Chapter of Christ Church. 

At Old Malton, the Rev. John Richard- 
son, Incumbent of Norton, Yorkshire, and 
for many years Master of Old Malton 
Grammar-school. He was presented to 
Norton in 1806 by Thomas Ewbank, esq. 

At High Lorton, Cumberland, aged 
85, the Rev. William Sewall, for upwards 
of sixty years Perpetual Curate of Wy- 
thorpe and Setmurthy. 

Jan 13. At Durham, aged 55, the Rev. 
Patrick George, Perpetual Curate of St. 
Margaret’s, a Minor Canon of the Cathe- 
dral, and Librarian to the Lord Bishop and 
to the University of Durham. He was 
appointed a Minor Canon of Durham in 
1813, and presented to the vicarage of 
Great Aycliffe in the same county by the 
Dean and Chapter in 1821. Before his 
appointment to the living of St. Marga- 
ret’s, he was for a long series of years 
sub-curate in the same chapelry, to the 
present Bishop a _—— the present 
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Rector of Stanhope, and the Rev. Dr. 
Gilly successively; and in proof of the 
estimation in which he was held by those 
best able to appreciate his worth, a hand- 
some piece of plate was presented to him 
by his flock about three years ago. 

Jan. 14. The Rev. Hugh Davies Grif- 
Jith, M.A. of Christ Ch., Oxf., Perpetual 
Curate of St. Andrew’s, Newcastle, Lec- 
turer at St. Nicholas, Chaplain to the 
Corporation of the Trinity-house in that 
town, and Chaplain to the barracks. 


—-&— 
DEATHS. 
LonpDon AnD Its VICINITY. 

Nov. 27. At Chelsea, aged 84, Philip 
Reinagle, esq. R.A. one of the earliest 
members of the Royal Academy. 

Jan. 23. In Grosvenor-place, aged --, 
Fanny, widow of Thomas Orby Hunter, 
esq. She was the fourth and youngest 
dau. and coheir of the late John Mody- 
ford Heywood, esq. of Maristow House, 
Devonshire, by a daughter of General 
Chiverton Hartopp, Governor of Ply- 
mouth, and sister to Mary Countess 
Howe. Her sisters were: Sophia, the 
wife of John Masters, esq. of Colwick- 
hall, Notts; Emma, the wife of Adm. 
Sir Albemarle Bertie, K.B.; and Maria, 
wife of the late Lewis Montolieu, esq. 
Her remains were interred at St. James’s, 
Piccadilly. 

Feb. 1. At Clapham, Edward Man, 
esq. of Mincing-lane, and son of the late 
James Man, esq. 

Feb.7. David Sims, esq. of Culter- 
mains, Lanarkshire. 

Feb. 9. At Islington, aged 65, Mr. John 
Lincolne, one of the cashiers of the Bank 
of England, in which establishment he 
had been engaged 36 years. 

Feb. 10. On the Harrow-road, in his 
40th year, Richard Rawes, B.A. of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge. 

Feb. 11. At Knightsbridge, Ann, wife 
of Robert George Bankes, esq. of Hod- 
desdon, sister to the late Thomas Tru- 
man, esq. of Stamford. 

Feb.14. In Upper Seymour-st. the 
widow of W. Golightly, esq. of Ham- 
common. 

Feb. 15. Aged 37, H. Barry, esq. of 
the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn, Bar- 
rister-at-law. 

In Upper Marylebone-st. aged 75, 
Thomas Clio Rickman, esq. 

Feb. 16. Janet, wife of W. Ross, esq. 
of Howard-st. Strand. 

In Camberwell-grove, aged 91, Mrs. 
Catherine Esther Galabin, youngest sister 
of the late Mr. John Wm. Galabin, 
Bridgmaster of the City of London. 

Feb. 1%. At Upper Harley-st. aged 49, 
Benjamin Goad, esq. 
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Aged 59, John Bennett, esq. Secretary 
at Lloyd’s, and for 40 years employed in 
that establishment. 

Feb. 21. At Balham-hill, aged 53, 
Richard Wells, esq. 

Feb. 22. At the Prebendal-house of the 
Rey. Evelyn Sutton, Westminster, Le- 
titia, youngest dau. of the Rev. Sir E. 
Kynaston, Bart. of Hardwick-park, Salop. 

. Feb. 23. Aged 76, Jane, widow of the 
late R. Burton, esq. of Newington-pl. 
Kennington, Surrey. 

Feb. 24. In Wimpole-st. aged 52, Henry 
Gahagan, esq. 

In Bulstrode-st. aged 53, the lady of 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir George Anson, G.C.B, 
sister to Sir Frederic Hamilton, Bart. 

At Cunningham-place, Regent’s-park, 
Major John Campbell, late of 11th inf. 

Feb. 25. At Highbury-terrace, Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of Edw. Wigan, esq. 

At Pennsbury, Wandsworth-road, aged 
75, Thomas Letts, esq. 

Aged 6, the Hon. Caroline Isabella 
Barrington, second dau. of Lord Vise. 
Barrington. She was in a carriage with 
a governess, and four other children, to 
see the illuminations for the Queen’s 
birth-day, when she fell out and was run 
over. 

Feb. 27. In Warren-st. at an advanced 
age, Ann, widow of Wm. Lake, esq. 

Feb, 28, In Norfolk-st. Park-lane, aged 
87, Mrs. Mason. 

March 1. In Great Ormond-st. Miss 
Maria Spottiswoode. 

At Camberwell, aged 65, Mary, widow 
of Thomas Bond, esq. late of Nun Green, 
Peckham. 

March 2. At Islington, Rachel, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. H. F. Fell, A.M. Mi- 
nister of Trinity District Church. 

March 5. At Alfred-place, in his 8th 
year, Henry A. F. Sinclair, only son of 
John Sinclair, esq. late of Drury-lane 
Theatre. 

Aged 29, Mary-Selina, wife of E. G. 
Walmisley, esq. of Abingdon-st. 

March7. In Queen-sq. Bloomsbury, 
Charles- Loftus, youngest son of William 
Loftus Lowndes, esq. 

Aged 87, Robert Best, esq. for very 
many years Secretary of the Bank of 
England; from which station he had 
some time since retired. 

At Old Brompton, aged 45, Mrs. C. 
Maude, widow of C. Maude, esq. 

March 8. At the house of her uncle, 
the Rev. R. B. Caton, York-st. Portman- 
sq. aged 21, Maria, eldest dau. of Red- 
mond Power, esq. of Four-mile-water, 
co. Waterford. 

March 9. At the house of her brother- 
in-law, Smith-square, Westminster, aged 
33, Amelia-Ann, wife of the Rev. Tho- 
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mas Stafford, of Doddington, in the Isle 
of Ely. 
At Upper Bedford-place, aged 45, F. 


Barry, esq. 

In Pall Mall, Mr. E. Jeffery, book- 
seller. 

March 10. The infant dau. of Sir C. 
C. Pepys, the Solicitor-general. 

March 11. At his house, Grove-terrace, 
Kentish-town, aged 43, Ann, wife of Mr. 
Loftus, of New Inn. 

March 12. At Canonbury-sq. aged 69, 
Ann, widow of J. Scott, esq. of Cornhill. 

Miss Bicknell, of Welbeck-st. 

March 17. At Kensington, Wm. Sher- 
wood, esq. of Mark-lane. 

In Southampton-place, Euston-sq. aged 
58, Mary, widow of J. Geo. Graeff, esq. 

In Mecklenburgh-sq. aged 62, Robert 
Barron, esq. 

At Peckham-rye, aged 70, Sarah, widow 
of. Mr. John Millard, to whom she had 
been united for more than 50 years, and 
whom she survived only a few weeks. 





Beps.—March 11. At Lidlington, Su- 
sannah, wife of E. G. Platt, esq. 

Berks.—Feb. 17. At Mortimore-hill, 
aged 28, Samuel, youngest son of Sir 
Claudius Hunter, Bart. 

Feb. 22. John Wilder, esq. of Purley- 
hall. 

Bucks. — Feb. 11. At Chesham, aged 
77, the Rev. Edward Sexton, during 
more than half a century minister of the 
General Baptist Church at that place, 
having succeeded his grandfather, the 
Rev. Thomas Sexton, who had been the 
pastor during 57 years. 

CamsBripGeE.—March 14. At Burring- 
ton vicarage, Mary, wife of the Rev. J. 
Buckingham. 

CornwaLL. — At Harlyn, aged 21, 
William Rous Peter, Ensign in the 67th 
Foot, second son of William Peter, esq. 
M. P. for Bodmin. 

. CUMBERLAND. — March 7. At the 
residence of her grandfather, Joseph Sey- 
mour, esq. Maryport, Marianne, infant 
dau. of the. Rev. Wm. Irving, of Jesus 
College, Oxford. 

Dersy.—Feb. 18. Aged 85, J. Brad- 
ley, esq. of Ashborne. 

Devon.—Jan. 2. At Devonport, Lt. 
Steele, h. p. 8lst foot. 

Feb. 15. At Plymouth, Capt. A. 
Blackall, royal invalids. 

Feb. 17. At Stonehouse, Commander 
W. Bevians, R.N. He was son of Lt. 
Wm. Bevians, who was drowned in 180], 
and brother to Maj. Jas. Montague Bevians, 
R.M. He was first Lieut. of the Irre- 
sistible 74, at the battle off Cape St. 
Vincent, and was in consequence pro- 
moted to the rank of Commander in 
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1797. In 1801 he commanded the Ear! 


of Oxford hired armed ship; and in 1803 
served as Agent of Transports afloat. In. 
1809, in command of the Lyra of 10 guns, 
he assisted in Lord Gambier’s attack on 
the French squadron in the Aix road. 

Feb. 16. At Bishopsteignton, aged 54, 
Mrs. Infield Curteis, widow of William 
Curteis, esq. of Blackheath. 

Feb. 17. At Dawlish, Isabella, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. W. V. Robinson, 
Rector of Underwood, Northampton- 
shire. 

Lately. At Uffeulme, C. Leigh, esq. 

At Topsham, aged 72, Thomas Wright, 
esq. late of Ebford, near Topsham. 

March 6. At Langston, near Mod- 
bury, at an advanced age, Mary, widow of 

Wise, esq. 

March 11, At Plymouth, aged 90, 
Mrs. White, mother of James White, esq. 

At Teignmouth, Maria, wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Godwin, C.B. 

March 12. At Tetcott, aged 57, Pris- 
cilla, wife of the Rev. Thomas Rouse, 
Rector, 

March 14, At Plymouth, Capt. Wea- 
ver, R. M. 

March 17. In her 75th year, the widow 
of Isaac Morier, esq. many years his 
Majesty’s Consul-general at Constanti- 
nople. 

Dorset.—March 4, At Cerne, aged 
14, Eliza, dau. of Lieut.-Col. W. W. 
Davis. 

Duruam.—Jan. 11. At Bishopwear- 
mouth, John Wright, esq. father of Jobn 
Joseph Wright, esq. solicitor, Sunderland. 

Jan. 13. At Darlington, at a very 
advanced age, Richard Hodgson, esq. 
surgeon. 

Lately. At Walkerfield, aged 87, the 
widow of John Hawdon, esq. 

Essex.—Feb. 10. At her house at 
Epping, aged 76, Mrs. Ann Chapman, 
widow of the late John Chapman, esq. of 
Holyfield-hall, Essex, 

Feb. 11. At Walthamstow, Fanny, 
wife of Mr. George Wigram. 

Feb. 22. At Aveley Hall, Joseph 
Joyner, esq. 

GtoucestEr.—Jan.19, Aged55, Wm. 
Hinton, esq. of Daglingworth. 

Jan, 22. At Cheltenham, Mary, 2d 
daughter of Josiah Gist, esq. of Worm- 
ington Grange. 

Feb. 20. At Cheltenham, the widow 
of Henry Heyman, esq. of Queen-sq. 
Bloomsbury, and the Priory, Roehamp- 
ton, and many years Consul for the Hans 
Towns. 

Feb. 22. At Cheltenham, Thomas 
Shirley, esq. only son of the late Thos. . 
Shirley, esq. of Mile End. 

March 3. At Cheltenham, -Ann, only 
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surviving sister of the late Rev. William 
Boughton, Vicar of Blockley, Worcester- 
shire. 

March 8. At Puckrup, near Tewkes- 
bury, aged 58, William Law Phelps, esq. 
late of Evesham, Deputy Lieutenant for 
Worcestershire. 

March 14. Aged 85, Anne, widow of 
Philip Godsel, esq. of Cheltenham. 

March 15. At Cheltenham, aged 78, 
Charlotte-Jane-Emma, widow of Col. B. 
Jackson, Bombay Establishment. 

March 16. UD. Capel, esq. third son of 
the late W. Capel, esq. of Prestbury- 
house, near Cheltenham. 

Hants.—Feb. 14. At Portsmouth, 
aged 74, the Rev. Russell Scott, Unita- 
rian Minister. He married one of the 
daughters of the well-known philanthro- 
pist Dr. W. Hawes. 

Feb. 20. At Southampton, aged 83, 
Stephen Peter Mouat, Commander R.N. 
(1787). His daughter was married in 
1814 to Capt. J. A. Briggs, E. I. Co's. 
service. 

Feb. 26. At Southampton, Maria- 
Deborah, eldest daughter of the late Thos. 
Grosvenor, esq., sister of Gen. Gros- 
venor, and first cousin of the Marquess 
of Westminster. 

Feb. 27. At Lymington, Chas. Stan- 
ser, esq. late Lieut.-Col. R.M. 

March 7. At Cosham-house, aged 66, 
W. Padwick, esq. 

March 13. At Longparish-house, in 
his 80th year, Richard Leech, esq. He 
had lived in Longparish, for nearly a half 
century, and was esteemed one of the 
first agriculturists in the kingdom. 

Herts.—Feb. 28. At Cheshunt, aged 
90, Mrs. Susan Cromwell, great-great. 
grand-daughter of the Protector Oliver 
Cromwell, and the last of that name. 
She was the younger daughter of Tho- 
mas Cromwell, esq. by his 2d wife Mary, 
dau. of Nicholas Skinner, esq. merchant 
of London; and aunt to the present 
Mrs. Cromwell Russell, the heiress of the 

Cromwells. 

Feb, 23. At her house near St. Al- 
bans, aged 78, the Right Hon. Elizabeth 
dowager Lady Monson. She was the 
ellest daughter of William-Anne-Holles 


4th Earl of Essex, by his Ist wife Frances . 


dau. and coheir of Sir Charles Hanbury- 
Williams, K.B.; was married July 13, 
1777, to John 3d Lord Monson, and left 
his widow May 20, 1806, having had issue 
John George the late Lord, and two 
daughters who are unmarried. 

Kent.—Feb. 12. At Woolwich, aged 
18, Cornelius, the second son of Col. 
Mann, Royal Engineers. 

Feb.. 16. At Seven Oaks, aged 84, 
the widow of T. Streatfield, esq, 
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At Hythe, in his 92d year, Lionel Lu- 
kin, esq. formerly of Long Acre. 

Feb. 18. At Woolwich, of paralysis, 
Robert Bartholomew Lynch, esq. late 
Major R.M. 

Feb. 19. At Rochester, Susanna, widow 
of the Rev. W. Evelegh, Vicar of Ayles- 
ford and Lamberhurst. 

March 9. At Ramsgate, aged 72, J. 
H. Campbell, esq. 

March 10. At Chatham, aged 30, 
Lieut. Serjeantson, R.N. fourth son of 
the Rev. J. Serjeantson, Kirby Knowle, 
Yorkshire. 

LancasHirE.—Jan. 31. At Liver- 
pool, aged 65, John Fox, esq. Collector 
of Excise in that town; he held the same 
office for ten years at Worcester, and for 
fifteen at Plymouth. He was the young- 
est Collector of Excise ever made, and 
the oldest upon the present list. 

LeicEsTER.—Feb. 17. At the funeral 
of Daniel Law, a pauper belonging to the 
parish of Hinckley, but a member of the 
Trades Union, about 2,000 of the mem- 
bers followed in procession through the 
principal streets, with drawn swords, 
halberds, mottoes, and emblems. The 
men were clothed in surplices, red, black, 
and white, and a number of women were 
also in attendance in white scarfs and 

oods. 

Feb. 20. From being thrown out of a 
gig on the 26th Jan. deeply and generally 
regretted, aged 38, Mr. Thos. Freer, 
surgeon, of the Humberstone Gate, Lei- 
cester. His funeral at St. Margaret’s on 
the 25th was attended by thousands of 
spectators. 

March 6. At Peckleton, the wife of 
T. W. Jee, esq. 

MippLesEx.—Feb. 26. At Clapton, 
in his 60th year, John Bradock, esq. 

March 16. At Stanwell, near Staines, 
aged 72, G. C. Ascough, esq. 

March 18. At Hanger-hill, Mary, 
wife of William Moore, of Moore-hill, 
co. Waterford, esq. 

Lately. At Rowles Green, near Bar- 
net, Lieut. John Trinder, R.N. (i806). 

At Chiswick, aged 78, Elinor, widow 
of H. Dyott, esq. 

NorFroL_k.—Dec.4. At Norwich, aged 
80, Robert Alderson, esq. Recorder of 
Norwich, Ipswich, and Yarmouth. He 
was the elder brother of the late Dr. 
Alderson, of Hull, and father of Mr. 
Justice Alderson. 

Dec. 29. Aged 75, Anthony Aufrere, 
esq. of Foulsham Old Hall. 

Feb. 25. At Yarmouth, aged 51, 
Lieut. George Dallas Barclay, R.N. 
He received his promotion in consequence 
of his gallant conduct at ‘Trafalgar, while 
serving as midshipman on board the Mars. 
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NorTHUMBERLAND.—-Feb. 7. At the 
house of her son-in-law Mr. Septimus 
Read, surgeon, Newcastle, Elizabeth, 
widow of the Rev. Reginald Bligh, Rec- 
tor of Romaldkirk. 

Norts.—March 10. At Ruddington 
Grange, in her 32d year, Eliza, wife of 
Charles Paget, esq. 

Oxon.—Feb. 11. At Henley-on- 
Thames, Henry Thomas Parker, esq. 
youngest son of the late Anthony Parker, 
esq. of Castle Louth, Ireland, and late of 
the 9th Lancers. 

March 3. Aged 21, Edward Leigh 
Trafford, Commoner of Brasenose Col- 
lege, fifth surviving son of Trafford Traf- 
ford, esq. of Oughtrington Hall, Cheshire. 

March 20. At Oxford, aged 34, 
Eleanor- Anne, wife of the Rev. Samuel 
Hinds, D.D. of Queen’s College. 

Saop.—Feb, 27. Aged 70, Richard 
Atcherley, esq. of Marton-hall. 

Som.—Feb. 16. At Bath, John Kidston, 
M.D. Deputy Inspector-gen. of Hospitals, 
son of the late Rev. Wm. Kidston, Stow. 

Feb. 28. At Bath, Katherine, wife of 
the Rey. T. P. Holditch, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. F. J. Corrance, Vicar of Great 
Glenn, Leic. 

Lately. At the Temple Gate alms- 
houses, Bath, in her 104th year, Sarah 
Silcox. When in her 100th year she 
sold cakes about the streets. 

March 20. At Backwell, Harriet, 
wife of the Rev. Z. H. Biddulph. 

Scurrey.—March 9. At Merton, aged 
60, W. P. Windus, esq. 

March 10. Aged 11, William-Stewart, 
eldest son of the Rev. W. L. Buckle, 
Vicar of Bansted. 

March19. At Broome, near Dorking, 
John Manship Ewart, esq. of that place, 
and of The Beeches, Sussex. 

Sussex.—Feb. 15. Aged 40, Henry 
Thomas Lane, esq. of Middleton, near 
Lewes. 

WarwicksHirE.—Feb. 25, At Lea- 
mington, aged 20, Elizabeth, only daugh- 
ter of David Hall, esq. of Botley Park, 
Surrey. 

March 5. At Warwick, Mary Ann, 
wife of the Rey. George Childe. 

Witts.—Jan. 22. At Nunton, near 
Salisbury, aged 37, Lieut George Mark- 
ham, R.N. (1820) eldest son of the late 
Dean of York. 

YorksniiE.—Feb. 21. At Scarborough, 
aged 82, Samuel Wharton, esq. one of 
the senior members of the Corporation. 

Feb. 23. At Langton-lodge, aged 75, 
Francis Redfearn, esq. formerly of the 
Bengal Civil Service. 

Wates.— Feb. 14. At Swansea, in 
his 63d year, John Hodder Moggridge, 
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esq. of Woodfield, Monmouthshire, and 
of Ivy Lodge, Glamorganshire. 

Lately. Aged 97, a few months after 
his wife, to whom he had been married 
75 years, Mr. David Phillips, of Carmar- 
thenshire, leaving behind him 6 children, 
53 grand-children, 152 great-grand-chil- 
dren, and 1] great-great-grand-children. 

ScorLanp.—Dec. 3. At Edinburgh, 
aged 68, Lieut.-General Walter Ker, of 
East Bolton, Northumberland. He was. 
appointed Lieut.-Col. of the Loyal British 
Fencible Infantry 1795, Colonel in the 
— 1803, Major-Gen, 1810, Lt.-Gen. 
181 

Jan. 6, At Edradour, Atholl, aged 
48, John Forbes, M.D., surgeon R.N. 

Feb. 19. At Edinburgh, the infant 
daughter of Sir John Orde. 

Feb. 21. At Portobello, Clementina, 
relict of the Hon. Sir James Dewar, 
Chief Justice of Bombay. 

Feb. 24. At Rothsay, Major John 
Campbell, late of Royal Marines. 

Feb. 27. At Roseneath, Mrs. Lewis 
Fraser, dau. of the late John Williams, 
esq. of Wilcroft, Heref. and dau.-in-law 
to late Simon Fraser, esq. of Ford. 

March 12. At Dean-house, Isabella, 
dau. of the late John Swinton, esq. of 
Swinton, one of the Senators of the Col- 
lege of Justice. 

IrELAND.— Feb. 10. At Belfast, aged 
79, Mr. Hugh O’Dogherty, of Duncrum 
abbey, in Magilligan, from which he had 
ridden a few days before on an antiquarian 
tour. He was much respected, and 
familiarly called “ Gentle Hughey.” He 
claimed a direct descent from Sir Caher 
O’Dogherty, and was allied by marriage to 
the M’Donnell family. 

Feb. 11. At Belfast, Capt. Loftus 
Nunn, late of the 3lst regt. 

Feb. 16. At Dublin, aged 40, Thomas 
Melrose, the vocalist, leaving a wife and 
four children. 

Feb. 28. At Rathfarnham, in the house 
of her nephew Sir Wm. Smith, Bart. 
Baron of the Exchequer, where she had 
long resided, Mrs. Margaret Cusack. 

March7. From the rupture of a blood 
vessel, whilst hunting near Maryborough, 
Sir Walter Dixon Borrowes, the seventh 
Baronet of Giltown, co. Kildare (1646). 
He was the eldest son of Sir Erasmus the 
sixth Bart. by Harriet youngest daughter of 
the Very Rev. Arthur Champagne, Dean 
of Clonmacnois; and succeeded to the 
title in 1807. Having died unmarried, he 
is succeeded by his only surviving brother 
the Rev. Sir Erasmus Borrowes. 

March 15. At Dublin, aged 73, the 
wife of Capt. Bunn, and mother of the 
lessee of the two theatres. A lady of 
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exemplary character and high literary at- 
tainments, 

Lately. At Dungarvan, Mons. Rou- 
selle, Professor of Languages, formerly a 
Captain in Buonaparte’s legion of ho- 
nour. He has left a widow and six chil- 
dren. 

East Inptes. — April 24. At Cal- 
cutta, in his 25th year, Henry Curling, 
esq. of the Hon. Company’s service, third 
son of the late Thos. Oakley Curling, 
esq. of Shuart, in the Isle of Thanet. 

May 28. At Boleah, Bengal, Lieut. 
Bullen, 38th foot. 

June 26. At Meerut, Bengal, Capt. 
M‘Clatchie, 26th foot. 

Aug. 29. Col. W. H. Wood, com- 
manding at Aracan. 

Sept.9. At Malacca, Alexander Len- 
nox Mundell, esq. 4th officer of the Hon. 
Company’s ship Vansittart, fourth son 
of Alexander Mundell, esq. of Great 
George-street. 

Sept. 19. At Bareilly, Lieut-Col. 
Charles Frye, 13th N. Inf. 

Sept. 26. In Bengal, Col. Samuel 
Pidding Bishop, commanding 27th N. 
Inf. leaving a widow and ten children. 

Oct. 11. Captain Knox, 6th Madras 
Cavalry, and in her 2Ist year, Eliza his 
wife, youngest dau. of the Jate William 
Moorsom, esq. of Scarborough. They 
sailed from Madras for Van Dieman’s 
Land, on board the Lady Monroe, which 
anticipated making the island of Amster- 
dam, but the night being uncommonly 
dark and foggy, with a drizzling rain, and 
strong breeze, the vessel struck and went 
to pieces, and 70 of the crew and pas- 
sengers perished, only 21 being saved. 

Oct. 11. At Calcutta, in his 45th 


year, Walter Nisbet, esq. Bengal civil 


service. 

Lately. At Vizagapatam, aged 32, 
Lieut. Edmund Peel, son of Thomas 
Peel, esq. of Penzance. 

West Inpirs.—Dec. 12. At Grenada, 
aged 26, J. S. Bruce, esq. of his Majes- 
ty’s customs, son of S. B. Bruce, esq. of 
Ripon, surgeon. 

Jan. 12. At Barbadoes, Lieut. Bruce 
Lamb, 93d Highlanders, with which corps 
he had discharged the duties of subaltern 
for upwards of 20 years. 


Asroap.—Nov. 9. On board H. M. S. 


Isis, in the Bight of Benin, Lieut. Wm. 
M‘Donald Rea, R. M. 

Nov. 17. At Quebec, Ensign Moor- 
head, h. p. 104th foot. 

Dec. 18, At New Orleans, Edw. Knight, 
esq. formerly of London, and recently of 
New York, son of Edw. Knight, the 
celebrated English comedian. He went 
to’ America about seven years ago, with 
his lady, formerly Miss Povey, whose ex- 
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cellence as a vocalist is well known. Mr. 
Knight was an accomplished musician, a 
good artist, and a man of extensive in- 
formation. 

Dec. 30. At Boulogne, Lieut.-Col. 
H. C. Dickens, late 34th reg. 

Lately. At Avranches, Capt. J. W. 
Marshall, R. N. 

-At Van Dieman’s Land, Capt. Wm. 
Hughes, 63d reg. 

In France, Sir John Barrington, eldest 
brother to Sir Jonah Barrington. 

Count Blucher, son of the late cele- 
brated Marshal. 

At New York, suddenly, in the House 
of Representatives, Judge ; Bouldin, the 
successor of the late John Randolph, of 
Roanoke. He had begun a speech eulo- 
gistic of the latter, by apologizing for hav- 
ing declined hitherto to ask the usual tri- 
bute to the great orator, who died a mem- 
ber of the House, and who, while living, 
had made it illustrious by his elogquence— 
when he fell dead in the arms of one of 
the members near him. 

Jan. 15. At Boulogne, aged 38, the 
Right Hon. Sarah-Garcy Lady Lynd- 
hurst. She was a daughter of Charles 
Brunsdell, esq. and was married first to 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Thomas, who was 
killed at Waterloo. She was married se- 
condly, March 13, 1819, to Sir John 
Copley, now Lord Lyndburst, and has 
left three surviving daughters. Her La- 
dyship’s remains were brought to Eng- 
land, and deposited in the new Church 
of St. John’s, Paddington, attended by 
Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Henley, Mr. Shep- 
hard, and Mr. Lockhart, followed by the 
private carriages of the Lord Chancellor, 
the Earl of Carlisle, Lord Holland, Chief 
Justice Tindal, the Master of the Rolls, 
Baron Bayley, Baron Bolland, Baron 
Vaughan, Baron Gurney, Judge Alder- 
son, and an unusually long line. 

Jan. 26. At Honfleur, aged 32, the 
Rt. Hon. Thomas-George Bowes, Lord 
Glamis, sen and heir apparent of the 
Earl of Strathmore, by his first wife 
Mary, dau. and heiress of George Car- 
penter, esq. He married Dec. 21, 1820, 
Charlotte, dau. of Charles Grinstead, 
esq. and has left two sons and a daughter. 

Feb. 6. At Paris, aged 81, Elizabeth, 
widow of the late Jacob Worthy, esq. of 
Brighton. 

Feb. 8. At Paris, Mary, widow of 
Major Wm. Thos. Sandiford, of Bom- 
bay service, who died also at Paris in 
June 1820 (see Gent. Mag. xc. ii. 187). 

Feb. 17. In crossing Mill Creek, near 
Cincinnati, United States, aged 25, Mr. 
Arthur Fletcher, son of Joseph Fletcher, 
esq. Liverpool; and confidential agent of 
the house of Brown, Danson, and Co. 
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New Broad-st. a young man whose inte- 
grity, virtues, and amiable disposition en- 
deared him to his employers, and all who 
knew him. 

At Paris, aged 54, Jacob Ricardo, esq. 

Feb, 22. At Boulogne, aged 49, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Michael Eaton, esq. of Sit- 
tingbourne. 

March 2. At Paris, Charles Henry 
Templeton, esq. late of Trinity college, 
Camb. and third son of Thomas Temple- 
ton, esq. formerly of Calcutta. 

March 11. t the Hague, a Jew, 
named Samuel Heymans Leben, aged 101 
years. As he was a very obstinate old 
man, say the French papers, the King of 
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Holland honoured him with his entire 
confidence. 

March 12. At Wisbaden, in Germany, 
the wife of Captain Gardiner, late of 5th 
Dragoons. Her remains are to be ‘in- 
terred in the family vault at Broadmayne, 
Dorset. 

Lately. At Frankfort, the celebrated 
German Jurist, Feverbach. He is gene- 
rally believed to have been poisoned, 
having been a kind patron of the unfor- 
tunate Caspar Hauser, and the most 
zealous in his endeavours to discover the 
murderers of that mysterious youth (see 


p. 448). 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from Feb, 19 to March 25, 1834. 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5191|50 and 60 215 
Males 1305 2614 Males 1058 121 = 5 and 10 93] 60 and 70 201 
Females 1309 Females 1063 2 J 10 and 20 75} 70 and 80 184 

= 20 and 30 137| 80 and 90 88 
Whereof have died stillborn and under (Qf 30 and 40 187] 90 and 100 10 
TWO years O1d.....ccesceessseeeseesenececeenes 562 40 and 50 178 | 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, March 26, 








Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
&® @.1 &: &i em 4, 
32 11/31 6 435 1 








PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. March 24, 


Wheat..| Barley. | Oats. 
s. ad, a @ia:. & 
48 5 | 27 6/18 1 
Kent Bags..........+ 5. Os. to TZ. 7s. 
NEL, « sintssecvesannel Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. 
BNE iiscdsspiancconaes Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. 
Farnham (fine) .....102 Os. to 12s. 10s. 





Farnham (seconds) 02 Os. to Ol. Os. 


Kent Pockets...... 5l. 5s. to 101. Os. 
TID c0ik. cosstanes 41. 10s. to Gl, 6s. 
Pa ccicsnccdateves 41. 15s. to 91. Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, March 26, 








Smithfield, Hay, 37. 5s. to 4/. 4s.—Straw, 17. 14s. to 17. 16s.—Clover, 37. 15s. to 47. 10s. 
SMITHFIELD, March 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


ian cchiasaneackaacked - € oS Fe eee 6s. 2d. to 7s. Od. 
Ro. ccnonasinael 4s. Od. to 4s. 8d. Head of Cattle at Market, March 24: 
ere weevil 3s. 4d. to 5s. Od. BORAOS ncnscncccned 2,960 Calves 104 
Bei kastddes senwosancii 3s. 6d. to 5s. 4d. Sheep & Lambs18,100 Pigs 130 





COAL MARKET, March 26, ; 
Walls Ends, from 15s. 6d. to 19s.0d. perton. Other sorts from 13s. 6d.to 16s, 9d. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 51s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 47s. Od, 
SOAP.—Yellow, 62s. Mottled, 70s. Curd, 72s. 
CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 








PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 

Birmingham Canal, 234.——-Ellesmere and Chester, 824._—-Grand Junction, 
240.—— Kennet and Avon, 254.——Leeds and Liverpool, 498.———Regent’s, 16. —— 
Rochdale, 112.——London Dock Stock, 54. St. Katharine’s, 64. West 
India, 93.——Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 199. Grand Junction Water 
Works, 14.——West Middlesex, 79.——Globe Insurance, 1454 ——Guardian, 29. 
—— Hope, 6. Chartered Gas Light, 50.—Imperial Gas, 514——Pheenix Gas, 
403. Independent Gas, 45. General United, 453. Canada Land Com- 
pany, 49.—— Reversionary Interest, 1274. 

For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From February 25, to March 25, 1834, both inclusive. 













































































































































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
a e - . ~ ° 
sel8 Z| ¢ (Sa) & Saige] 2 84) ¢ 
mSIS S| 5 |S 3 Weather. |E SIP EIS S| § Weather. 
aabe|* 24/3 Aales|* E| 4 
Feb.| ° | ° | ° |lin. pts. Mar| ° | ° | ° jin. pts.! 
25 | 41 | 51 | 38 30, 38 /fair 12 | 46 | 54 | 49 30, 48 cloudy 
26 | 44 | 54) 43 |) , 36 /do. 13 | 48 | 49 | 43 4] , 40 do. rain 
27 | 49 | 56 | 53 | , 14 cloudy 14 | 44] 51 | 46 || , 35 fair 
28 | 54] 48 | 43 || , 26 {do. rain. 15 | 44 | 48 | 40 , 48 do. 
M.1| 49 | 55 | 50 || , 40 |do. 16 | 43 | 51 | 42 || , 50 do. 
2) 53 | 57 | 46 ||, 30 jfair 17 | 43 | 45 | 44 /| , 46 cloudy 
3 | 47 | 54] 47 || , 34 |cloudy 18 | 40 | 45 | 38 || , 55 / fair 
4| 49 | 58| 49 | , 07 |fair 19 | 39} 46 | 41 | , 55 do. 
5 | 54 | 57 | 51 |/29, 77 |cloud. misty |} 20 | 42 | 47 | 41 || , 46 cloudy 
6 | 45 | 54{ 47 | , 97 |do. 21 | 42 | 46 | 43] , 40 do. 
7 | 51 | 58 | 50 |/30, 19 fair, [rain |} 22] 45 | 53/45 |) , 12 do. 
8 | 52] 58} 52 » 26 /do. cloudy, 23 | 46 | 54 | 43 29, 85 | do. windy 
9| 52] 58| 48 | , 40 ldo. 24) 44/51/41 || , 7% do. 
10 | 49 | 58 | 53 ||, 30 |do. 25 | 40 | 44 | 36 | , 87 fair 
11 | 48 | 54} 47 | » 40 |do. cloudy 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From February 25, to Murch 25, 1834, both inclusive. 
| 
Si4i/e.i2 2 | # lz 3 |g 
=| 8 ad Re |2 |ISPt v 15 3 ° = ee 
a\a}/O8 |Os Pals eo SslPeiss| & fc Ex. Bills, 
a\4| eS | es |SSISBI/ 23 [52/8 2185 2S| £1000. 
|e | 88188 |aalas) Se (Sa era 2 [oa 
a| & —G 2) gq a=) a 
g| A} Cn = oo I~ 5 
25217 90% $903 4 989973 4{104§| 17§/252413331 pm. 49 50 pm. 
26\——'90 390 g— | 983973 $1044) 173/333] pm. 49 50 pm. 
27215 |903 $904 90| 98g 983973 41104g) 174/2524132 33 pm. 50 49 pm. 
28/216 914 190$ g|——| 98397% 81044! 173|——|31 33 pm.|1014) 49 50 pm. 
1/216491g § 903 1 99 984 4/104;| 174 31 pm. |—! 49 50 pm. 
3:216491§ 4903 ; 98398 4104 | 173/2533| 33 pm. || 49 50 pm. 
42152919 $91 994 98 ——}253 |31 33 pm.|——| 49 50 pm. 
5\——92 13/914 | 993) 994/983 3 31 33 pm.|——) 49 50 pm. 
6! \91lg 1 (98g 4|\——|——|——|_ 30 pm. || 48 49 pm. 
, 915 983 7 29 31 pm.|—— 49 48 pm. 
8 91g 3 —|— 985 31 pm. |——, 48 49 pm. 
10 ‘914 gj————98g_ 9 29 pm. |—| 48 49 pm. 
11 = 913 | \98¢ ¥ 30 pm. |——, 48 49 pm. 
12— 91490 983 4 30 pm. |! 49 48 pm. 
13 rere 90% 1 983 3— 29 31 pm.|——| 48 50 pm. 
14,— 91k 3 logg 4) 31 30pm.|——|_ 49 50 pm. 
15— ‘91g 3 983 4 ——| 49 50 pm. 
17 191490; ‘984 1024 49 50 pm. 
1 903 1] 984 2931 pm.|——|_ 49 50 pm. 
19 ‘903 ‘98% | 31 29pm. 49 50 pm. 
20)- 90 1 98% 3|\— 3130 pm.|\——, 49 51 pm. 
21 914 3 98% | 3132pm.|—| 51 53 pm. 
22|——. 914 2 984 4 3231 pm. 52 54 pm. 
j—|—t 4 985 3 30 32 pm.|—§| 53 54 pm. 























New South Sea Stock, March 1, 90.—18, 89. 
Old South Sea Annuities, Feb. 25, 893. —26, 89.—27, 89. 
J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Richarpson, Goop.Luck, and ARNULL. 


J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 











